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Guide 


YOU will want this book. 
You can obtain it FREE 


T is unquestionably the best, most complete and 









OUTFITS RECEIPTS © CLOTHING 
MEDICINE FISHERMEN'S AND 


AND SPORTSMEN'S CUIDE 
SHOTCUN SHOOTERS MANUAL 
AL RAFT 





CAMPERS MANU: 

BIG CAME HUNTERS’ MANUAL 
RIFLEMEN'S 

SECRETS OF ALL ARTS BOATS ° ° . . 

CANOES - DOG TRAINERS: GUIDE most authoritative bookever written for sports~ 


GAME REGIONS 
FISH LAWS.ETC BLINDS 
WING AND FOWL SHOO’ 





TING men. Contains 544 pages, with 1,000 illustrations; 
AND 1000 OTHER SUBJECTS a : 
omer see sernee mt cee || Weighs 20 ounces. Is the only complete sportsmen’s 
library in one volume. 




















PRESIDENT ROOSEVELT SAYS: 

“Its chapters on camping and big game hunting are exceptionally 
good. 

‘‘Theodore Roosevelt, Jr., also thanks you for the note and book which 
you kindly sent him.” 

EX-PRESIDENT CLEVELAND SAYS: 

‘*Your books are so very practical in their treatment of matters con- 
nected with the sport you and I so greatly love, that they cannot fail 
to be useful to every sportsman.” 

GENERAL NELSON A. MILES SAYS: 

‘Your book is certainly one of the most practical, instructive and 
interesting volumes I have ever had the pleasure of reading. I con- 
gratulate you on the success it deserves.’’ 


SPECIAL OFFERS 


By a special arrangement with the publishers of this great book we are 
enabled to make the following exceptional offers. These offers are made for a 
limited time and we advise everyone who wishes the book to take advantage of 
them at once. 


OFFER The Complete American and Canadian Sportsman’s Encycloped‘a, 
Full Gilt Library Edition, sent to any address in the United States or 
A Canada, postpaid, for $1.12. 
OFFER The Complete American and Canadian Spertsman’s Encyclopedia, 
with an annual subscription to FIELD AND STREAM, either new or 
B renewal—regular price, $2.62; our price, postpaid, $2.00. 





OFFER The Complete American and Canadian Sportsman’s Encyclopedia 
will be sent free to anyone sending two annual subscriptions, new or 
renewal, to FIELD AND STREAM, at the regular price, $1.50 each. 
Your own subscription and that of one of your friends will be accepted. 


FIELD anv STREAM, Inc., 35 West 21st St., New York City, N.Y. 
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Advertisements will be inserted under this classi- 
fication for 5 cents a word for each insertion. Num- 
bers and initials count as words. No advertisement 
accepted for less than fifty cents. Cash must ac- 
company order, 








diets __ MISCELLANEOUS, 


FOR SALE—Bob White for Fall planting. Now is 
the time. Squirrels of all kinds, Raccoons, etc., 

or pets, Write for prices. E. F. Pope, Colmesneil, 
exas. 


FOR SALE—Wild mallard ducks. Address Frank 
P. Matteson, Davisville, R. I. 





FOR SALE—Auto-loading shotguns. 
ington “Standard” grade only $26.45; ‘‘Tourna- 

ment” grade, engraved, $49.65. Never shot. Privi- 

lege examination. Drawer 36, Muscatine, Iowa. 


FOR SALE—A limited quantity of 9-months-old 

brook trout, for delivery in November, at $30.00 
fe 1,000. Also a quantity of eyed eggs for de- 
ivéry in January, at 50c. per 1,000. Address Geo. 
M. Englert, Caledon Mountain Trout Club, Ingle- 
wood, Ont. 








FLORIDA—Want a good place to stop this Winter 
with Northern peone® Good table, Jersey cows, 
foot hunting, fishing, oranges, good water, high, 
ealthy. Send for particulars. C. H. Stokes, Mo- 
hawk, Fla. 


PIANO FOR SALE—New and at a bargain price. 
Address B., care FIELD AND STREAM Office. 


FOR SALE—New Lefever gun; 
provements. Address “Gun 
FIELD AND STREAM Office. 


LIVE CANADIAN RABBITS cheap, for game pre- 
serves, ete. For wild animals at lIqw prices, 
write Linwood Flynt, North Waterford, Me. 


WILL BUY a Meek or Talbot reel No. 3 or 4, in 
good condition. M. U., Room 454, 159 La Salle 
St., Chicago, Ill. 


AUTOMOBILES — Ford Automobile and Orient 

Buckboard for sale, Can save intending pur- 
chaser some money. Address P. D. 2, care FIELD 
AND STREAM Office. 


FOR SALE—Marlin Repeater, twelve gauge, new, 

leather case. Winchester Repeating Rifle, .25-.35 
caliber, almost new, with 220 soft-nose cartridges 
and case. Two tents. Complete set of launch 
patterns. Everything excellent condition. All bar- 
gains, Write me. J. Deane Stalter, Nelsonville, 
Ohio. 


BROTHER, I have discovered the root that will 

surely cure that tobacco habit and indigestion. 
Let me write you about it. C. H. Stokes, Mohawk, 
Fla. 











all modern im- 
Bargain,” care 

















FOR SALE—Premo 4x5” film folding, new, $10.00. 
Marlin Repeater, .38-.40. new belt and cartridges, 
$10.00. Geo. E. Weir, Indianapolis, Ind. 
ENLARGEMENTS OF YOUR SNAP-SHOTS — 
Send me any photograph you wish enlarged and 
money-order for $2.00. and I will return your phot 
in perfect condition with a 14x17 exact reproduction 
of te good, clear “black and write’ suitable for 
A 16x20 for $2.50; a 30x24 for $3.00, cash 
Work guaranteed to satisfy; have 
Hundreds of pleased _custom- 
2ist St., New 





framing, 
with =. As 

er had a “kick.” 
ore. A. Kelly, Suite 801, 35 W. 
York. 


SALE, WANT 
and EXCHANGE 











OLD FLINT-LOCK GUNS AND PISTOLS, Colonial 
pewter and china dishes, war and Indian relics. 

wd other — — of rare interest. 
rices reasonable. rice-list for st \e 4 

Brothers, Box 1086, Kent, Ohio. — Saw 


LUMIERE PLATES, PAPERS & CHEMICALS.— 

For 30 years the standard in Europe. A _ free 
Sample for the asking. Write _N. Y. Office, 11 West 
= 7 Factories, Lyons, France, and Burling- 
on, . 





DEEP TROLLING WITHOUT SINKERS. 

Every man, woman and child who fishes should 
know the good points about our Braided Metal 
Trolling Lines. They are made of the finest and 
mest flexible metal, sixteen strands being braided 
into a_beautiful, smooth, strong and non-kinking 
line. Write to-day to the Metal Line Mfg. Co., 1099 
Dawson Street, New York City, for descriptive leaf- 
let and free sample of line. 

This line has more weight than any other line, 
and therefore will bring your minnow or spoon near 
big fish, no matter how deep down in the water 
they may be. If the fish are down 25, 50 or 100 
feet it makes no difference, the line will reach 
them. Big sinkers scare ninety per cent. of the 
fish, Our lines catch the big ones that are most 
easily scared. 

See that the Metal Line Mfg. Co.’s name is on 
every line and do not accept any cheap imitations 
that are sold on the good reputation of our goods. 
Do not wait until you want to go fishing before 
getting a_ line. Have one ready. Discount to the 
trade. Address METAL LINE MANUFACTURING 
COMPANY, 1099 Dawson Street, N. Y. City. 


LOCAL REPRESENTATIVE WANTED—Experi- 

ence unnecessary if honest, ambitious and will- 
ing to learn the business thoroughly by mail; splen- 
did income assured. Write at once for full particu- 
lars, Address either office National Co-operative 
Realty Co., 287 Athenaeum Building, Chicago, or 
287 Maryland Bldg., Washington, D. C. 


FOR SALE—Five Half-wild Geese. They are just 
like Wild Geese, except feet and bill. For par- 
ticulars write Mr. B. F. Carr, Chandlerville, Il. 





FOR LIVE—Hungarian Partridge, Grouse, Quail, 

Theasants, Ducks, Geese, Swans, Peafowl. 
Weonted live birds. C. Denley, New City, N. Y. 

FINE DOGS FOR SALE. 

The following high-class dogs are offered for sale 
by their owner to make room for puppies in the 
kennel. They are in fine condition and worth the 
money. Address Frank Heywood, care of FI 
AND STREAM. New York City, N. Y. 

BROWN BOBBIE, 93,891, Cocker Spaniel, May 16, 
1905. Breeder, William T. Payne. Romany Rye 
11 ex Beauty. Liver colored with white nose, feet, 
and white splash on back of head. Not a show dog, 
but a perfect pet. Price, $75.00. 

FORT LEE GIRL 2, 83,379. Pure White Bull Ter- 
rier, November 6, 1903. Breeder, Thomas Lynch. 
Joe Chamberlain ex Fort Lee Girl. A prize-winning 
dog. Good watch dog. Price, $160.00. 

MOLLIE DERMOND, 89,587. Irish Setter, March 
26, 1905. Breeder, Daffodil Farm Kennels. Ch. 
Dermond ex Ch. St. Lambert’s Mollie. Shown four 
times—winning 5 firsts, 1 second. 1 third. A small 
om Ms perfect and most affectionate. Price, 
100.00. 

STORM CLOUD, 85.445. Red Irish Setter, April 
20, 1904. Breeder, H. M. Walters, Canada. Ch. St. 
Cloud 3d ex. Ch. St. Clouds star. Winner of over 
—_— of which eighteen are firsts. Price, 
200.00. 
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KENNEL, 
PET STOCK, 
LIVE GAME 


























Advertisements will be inserted under this clas- 
sification for five cents a word for each insertion. 
Numbers and initials count as words. No adver- 
tisements accepted for less than fifty cents. Cash 
must accompany order. 

Special rate for display advertising for breeders 
under this classification, if not exceeding two 


inches, $3.75 per inch, $2.00 one-half inch. Cash 
must accompany order, 
Mr. James Watson, the well-known editor of 


“The Dog Book,” is now in charge of the Kennel 
Department of “Field and Stream.’’ Mr. Watson 
will give advice as to dogs and all matters apper- 
taining to their care and treatment, and may be 
addressed at Hackensack, N. J. 








FOR SALE—tTrained 'Coon, Fox and Rabbit 


on™. extra good. Comrade Kennels, Bucyrus, 
oO. 








FOR SALE—Some choice English, Liewellin, Gor- 

don setter pups, also English pointer pups, trained 
dogs, spaniels and retrievers; prices low. Inclose 
stamps for descriptive lists. Thoroughbred Ken- 
nels, Atlantic, Iowa. 





FOR SALE—Foxhounds, beagles, ’coon dogs and 
pointers at all times. Thos. C. Milhous, Kennett 
Square, Penna. 


HIGH-CLASS BROKEN POINTER: absolutely 

without fault; not a cheap dog, but a prize for 
somebody who can afford the best. An exceptional 
worker on quail: fast. stvlish. Address B., care 
FIELD AND STREAM Office. 








FOR SALE—My handsome pointer dog “Bert.’’ 

Broken on quail and grouse. Fine nose and 
shooting companion. Price $60.00 cash. K. 
Strong, M. D., Hartford, Conn. 


FOR SALE—A pointer dog 21-2 vears old; thor- 

oughly broken on partridge, quail and pheasant: 
not a cheap dog, but a good one. Address H. L. D., 
Westboro, Mass. 


FOR SALE—Irish water spaniels bred from some 

of the best retrievers known. Will guarantee 
each pup to make a ood retriever. T. H. Fuller, 
Leamington, Ont. 


A GOOD DOG deserves a comfortable kennel. THE 
SANITARY KENNEL is specially designed for 

sportsmen. Easily built at moderate cost. Has 

many improvements over ordinarv kennels. Work- 

ing drawings, handsomelv illustrated nlans and 

specifications for 25 cents (silver). Edgeworth 
reene, 150 Nassau street, New York. 


WANTED, by a St. Louis subscriber. a setter or 

pointer which will retrieve: moderate nrice. Ad- 
dress in first instance Kennel Editor, FIELD AND 
STREAM. 


COUNT CYRANO 1775—Fo. 
—Four ve 
experience on quail: color black 
1 ail; and 2 
moe bag in every respect a sentient 
: s any com “ae 1 " 
Full brother of Cyrano’s Kent. who won’ nreret 


Illinois Derby Only time gs 

7. : started. 

pores A ie a {horoughly broten een ees 
Pre ee, grice $300. Address XX, care of 


FOR SALE—Fox ‘Coon, R Eateries ocean ae 
. » Rabbit and Sk 
Setter, Pointer and Hound Po. a Hounds. 


ars old. lots of 


nels, Enosburg Falls, Vt. 
s 





Hillside Ken- 





also Trained Coon Hounds and Still Cover Dogs, Rabbit Hounds and 
Squirrel Dogs. As fine trained dos as live. Fully guaranteed. State 


Pedigreed Foxhounds—\0),.0° 3.3. eR 
| wants. Address —. D. HOPKINS, Imboden, Ark. 








= 





THE UTILITY KENNELS 
Offer some choice high-bred English Setters and 
Pointers, thoroughly trained and untrained. Bitches 
in whelp and puppies. Place orders now for your 
season’s shooting dog and companion or for puppv 
for self-education. Address CHAS. A. HALEY 
Bath, N. Y. ; PUVA 





Highly Bred Pointers at Low Prices 


Six dog puppies whelped July 8 in good con- 

dition. Sire rta Joe strain,dam Plain 

Sam breeding. Piices $15 to $25. Puppies 

can be selected by Kennel Editor Field and 

Stream if desired. Address the Kennel 
Editor or the owner, THEODORE Dunn, Hackensack, N.J. 











——— 


High Class Pointer for Sale 


COUNT CYRANO, 1775—4 years old, lots of experience 
on quail ;color, black and white; grand and stylish worker; 
in every respect a gentleman's dog; fit to show, in any 
company—field or bench. Full brother of Cyrano s Ken‘. 
who won first in Illinois Derby. Only time started. 
rare opportunity to purchase a thoroughly broken pointer 
of royal blood. Price and pedigree on application to 
{ KENNEL EDITOR, Fie_tp anp STREAM. 














DON 
CYRANO, 


enema ee 
FEE $,10.00 


SAM ARTHURS 
Brookville, Pa. 











GORDON SETTERS 


FOR SALE.—wMason A., 84202, and Jean A., 91825. 
Also several fine puppies eligible for registration; males 
$25, females $20. 

Xe stud, Ch. gy | A., 60875, $20. 

Mason A 84202, $15. 


MRS. B. W. ANDREWS, Woodbury, N. J. 














FINNIGAN 


2 rs the leading shooting dog trainer of America, has 
po en trained and superior working pointers and 
setters broken to hunt to the gun on partridge, woodc.ck 
and quail. We want fair prices for the quality, no cheap 
trained dogs at any price. 


FINNIGAN KENNELS, Greene, N. Y. 
























EUREKA DOG REMEDIES (IN TABLET FORM) 
Vermifuge, Distemper, Blood Cooling, Condition, 
Diarrhea, 35 cents, 
Chorea, Fits, Paralysis, Rickets, 50 cents. 

OLEA, not greasy, non-poisonous, guaran- 
teed to cure skin diseases, sores, etc., of dogs, 
horses and cattle, per bottle, 50 cents. 

The Roach Mfg. Co., P. O. Box 211, Brooklyn, N. Y. 


WILL EXCHANGE thoroughbred English Setter 
Dog for a pair of well broken Rabbit Hounds. 
Dr. Doyle, 7772 Broadway, Cleveland, Ohio. 





FOR SALE—Fox, Rabbit and Skunk Hounds. Un- 

cas II, one of the best Pointers in State, price, 
$75.00. Picture of him, 20 cents in stamps. Send 
stamp if you wish a reply. Hillside Kennels, 
Enosburg Falls, Vt. 


COUNT CYRANO 1775—Four years old, lots of ex- 

perience on quail; color, black and white; grand 
and stylish worker; in every respect a gentleman’s 
dog; fit to show in any company—field or bench. 
Full brother of Cyrano’s Kent, who won first in 
Illinois Derby. Only time started. A rare oppor- 
tunity to purchase a thoroughly broken pointer of 
royal blood. Price, $200; worth double that. Ad- 
dress B., care of FIELD AND STREAM. 





FOR SALE—Some choice English, Llewellin, Gor- 

don setter pups, also English pointer pups, trained 
dogs, spaniels and retrievers; prices low. Inclose 
stamps for descriptive lists. Thoroughbred Kennels, 
Atlantic, Iowa. 


FOR SALE — Airedale Pups by Champion Brier 

Thorn, $10.00: Scotch Collie Pups Champion 
Willisbourne Conqueror Strain, $10.00; English 
Beagles and Fox Terriers, $5.00. McLean’s Ken- 
nel, Janesville, Wis. 





MANGE 
CHLOROZONE will cure this, Price, $1.00 per gal- 
lon f. o. b. Cleveland. Send cash to us and we wili 
ship promptly. We guarantee a cure. THE GREAT 
WESTERN OIL CO., Disinfectant Dept., Cleveland, 
Ohio. 


AIREDALE TERRIERS. 
For sale, choice puppies by the well-known im- 
ported winner Tone Tackler ex Colne Asia, she by 
Ch. Rock Salt. OAKLAWN KENNELS, J. M. 
HOLT, Marshalltown, Iowa. 


NICELY BROKEN English Setters and Pointers. 
Youngsters ready to train, finest breeding, eligi- 
ble. Pittsylvania Kennels (Registered), Worlds, Va. 


CHESAPEAKE PUPPIES entitled to registry. J. 
G. Morris, Easton, Pa. 


WANTED—Two dogs to train in North Carolina 
during December, January and February. Price, 
$50.00. Capt. Ernest Wicks, Bay Shore, N. Y 


POINTERS AND SETTERS WANTED TO TRAIN. 
—Game plentiful. Good dogs for sale, cheap. H. 
H. Smith, Maryland, Md. 


AIREDALES. 


The Thorn Airedale Kennels, Kankakee, IIL, 
have some grand young stock for sale in puppies 
at very reasonable prices and some choice grown 
stock in young studs and bitches. At Stud: Im-} 
ported Thorn Dumbarton New Coyne, one of the 
best in the West, and Briar Thorn. For pedigrees. 
prices and full particulars, apply to E. 8. Troughton, 
Jr., Manager. 763 

















USEFUL ORNAMENTAL 


GERMAN SILVER DOG COLLAR PLATES, the finest made, soc. 

Artistic, raised lettering and design, high finish, new process far 
superior to the old style of engraving on plate. 

A finer collar plate you never saw. Name of dog, owner and city, 
handsomely designed on the plate, sent prepaid by mail for FIFTY 
CENTS. Get one, it will please you. 

Two SIZES, 3-4 x 3 inch for the large dogs, 9-16 x 2 1-4 inch for the 
smaller breeds. FINE RUSSET LEATHER KENNEL COLLAR, 60c. 
THE MOST SERVICEABLE DOG COLLAR MADE. _ Best quality 
leather, solid single thickness strap, hand-made and handsomely 
finished, nickle buckle and sing, showy, strong, durable, everlasting. 
Sent by mail, prepaid, on receipt of only sixty cents. This collar and 
above name plate attached will be made and sent complete for $1.00. 
Three sizes— 18, 20 and 22 inches long, 1 1-4 inch wide. 


ED. HABERLEIN, JR. McPherson, Kan. 











COLLIES 


High Quality Stud Dogs 
Brood Bitches, Pups 
Please State Wants Fully 


L. W. Smith, Box 271, New York. Tel. 8722 John 
J. 


Kennels at Midland Park, Bergen County, N. 





COLLIES AND IRISH TERRIERS 
Puppies _ grown stock at 
moderate prices 


REGISTERED PREFIX WELLESBOURNE 


For particulars address 


HENRY JARRETT (The Pascal) -:- 





Philadelphia, Pa. 











Irish Terriers at Stud 
Champion Borthwick Tormentor—sest Irish Terrier 
in America. Fee, $25. Blarney Gamecock—A splendid 
terrier, beautiful coat, long head and an Jrishman 





mt 6Fee, $20. Courtland Danvy—W inner of eighteen ist 
prizes before he wasa yearold. Fre, $15 
A few select puppies usually for sale as well as older 


dogs of the best breeding. Address all communications to 


JOHN G. BATES, Cedarhurst, L. I. 




















Smooth Fox Terriers 








We have prepared our semi-annual draft, 
comprising about 50 of our best American 
bred fox terriers. 
from $25.00 


They range in price 
each, commen- 
surate with their value, and there is quality 
in each and every one of them. If inter- 
ested would be glad to send you a sale list. 


to $150.00 


Address. 


The SABINE KENNELS, Orange, Texas 











WIRE HAIRED FOXTERRIERS 








AT STUD 
Endcliffe Pennant - = « $25 
(by Ch. Selwonk Banker—Ch. Selwonk Fearless) 
Endcliffe Dodger - . > - 20 
Sire of winning English bitch Maple Leaf 
(by Endcliffe Domino—Endclitfe Oliver) 
Endcliffe Purser - “ ~ . 15 


(by Endcliffe Royal—Endcliffe Bride) 


All these terriers worked regularly on foxes 
and vermin. Youngsters generally on hand. 
The property of A. Henry Higginson, Esq., M. 
F. H. Address all communications to 











E. ROBERT COTESWORTH 


Huntsman to Middlesex Hunt, The Kennels, 


SO. LINCOLN, MASS. 















NI BOLL LEONE, 


eS BRI eC A 






















=n 
§|| | FASHION’S DOG 
; Poyally bred, registered ENGLISH BULL 


DOGS at reasonable prices for the best im- 
ported stock. The best tempered pets in the 


FIELD AND STREAM ADVERTISING SECTION 
canine world, Write for prices and ae sapied | 


CHAMPION 











B18 Second Sree Brockiye, NY. DOG BISCUIT 


SIRIUS HENNELS 


(Registered with American Kennel Club.) “The Peer of all Dog Foods.” 
High bred, registered and pedigreed 


BOSTON TERRIERS 
Young stock and house breken 0 for —_. A HEALTHY GLOSSY COAT 


' At stad—Murray’s Christie, No. 89956. 


ee, $10. 
Address, ARTHUR C. TYLER, Grew Br Britain, Conn, SOUND TEETH 















































a. 
ain SWEET BREATH 
did GEDNEY FARM KENNELS 
“|| | DALMATIANS Raped nga 
1st 
we LUCKY DOG! 
sto 
—— unitate aasinen ale anaan edioe: Write to-day for free sample and booklet 
tians are the best watch dogs and all round com- 
panion. No smart equipage is complete without 
S ps ee Broken dogs, breeding stock and puppies S P ] B d C 
ns swage forsale. Send for stud cards, price list and ® au rea O., 
; SIX DOGS AT STUD : 4 
t. FEES, $15 TO $30 559 View St. St. Paul, Minn. 
n 
4 ome = a 
a Gedney Farm Kennels 


y F. Appleton, Manager White Plains, N. Y. Dr. A. C. DAN I ELS 4 














[f- 
2 WORM EXPELLER 
D B k Sick Dogs Warranted to remove any kind of 
oO oOo Weems or money senuenee. 
s g Treated at Home pause Book = ~ endl ae >. 
oat PUBLISHED BY ma—=« 


DR. A. C. DANIELS, 
174 Milk St., Boston 


Dr. Daniels’ Famous Veterinary Rem- 


8@ Send for it—MAILED FREE“G& 











a DR. A. C. DANIELS, 174 Milk S ., Boston, Mass. 





= a -_—- : ———= — edies for home treatment of horses, 
————__—__—_-_+—_-- cattle, dogs, cats, sheep and swine are 
sold by all druggists and dealers. 


Insist on having DANIELS’, the best. 
Dr. Daniels’ Worm Expelier. 











BOOK 


Dog Diseases 















































0 
AND HOW TO FEED 
Mailed FREE to any address by the author. Spratt’s Patent Dog Cakes 
\ HM. CLAY GLOVER, D. V.S., = 1278 Broadway, N. Y. | | 
5 } . ARE; THE BEST AND CHEAPEST. 
y PILI TVevey ) We also manufacture specially 
THI E >-- | prepared foods for 
Poultry, 
es ‘Ty Game, Birds, Fish. 
d. Send for Catalogue “Dog Cul- 
Mi. ture’’ which contains practical 
Cope ce the Seqding, ken- 
( neling and general manage- 
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F. L. HARDING 


Mr. Harding has traveled extensively over four continents, is a thorough 
sportsman and writes his field experience in a clear, crisp style. His ‘Oceanic 
Game-Fishes” terminates this month and further articles from his pen may 
be expected during the new year. 
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HUNTING THE MOOSE IN THE PRIMEVAL FORESTS OF QUEBEC 


By FRANK D. 


HE moose is the largest existing 
species of the Cervidae, or deer 


family, and is a native of the 
northern parts of America, Eurepe and 
Asia. When full grown the bulls stand 
about six feet in height at the shoulders, 
and usually weigh from six to ten hun- 
dred pounds. ‘The horns are broad with 
numerous snags, a single antler some- 
times weighing fifty pounds. The neck 
is short and thick, the vertebre large 
and strong to sustain the great weight of 
the head. In running the moose carries 
its nose forward, with the horns thrown 
back upon the neck, so that they may not 
be caught by branches. It is capable of 
great speed and endurance, being able 
to travel more than two hundred miles 
in a single day. Its common gait is a 
shambling trot, but it can also gallop 
with great rapidity. These animals de- 
light in marshy districts and mountain- 
ous forests that abound with rivers and 


lakes. They feed upon the bark, branch- 


BIGAREL, M.D. 


es and foliage of shrubs and trees, and, 
if compelled to eat grass, they must get 
down upon their knees to reach it be- 
cause of the great length of their legs. 
These animals are exceedingly wary, the 
sense of smell very acute, and they are 
approached with the greatest difficulty 
by the hunter. They are timid and in- 
offensive, except during the rutting sea- 
son, when the bulls are ferocious and 
dangerous. When wounded the bulls are 
most dangerous animals. They attack 
their prey by striking with the forefoot. 
Their vitality and strength are amazing. 
They are exceedingly difficult to kill, and 
unless hit in a vital spot will travel many 
miles. 

Such are the characteristics of the 
animal which my friend, Joseph Val- 
court, and I decided to hunt. We pro- 
cured our licenses in the city of Quebec 
for twenty-five dollars each. The license 
permits each man to kill one bull moose, 
two caribou and two deer. It is illegal 




















A FINE STRING OF BASS. 


Caught by J. H. Nixon, of Akeley, Minn., on Lake Akeley. The aggregate weight ot the catch 
was twenty pounds three ounces. 
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to kill a cow moose, the penalty being 
one hundred dollars. 

We were informed that probably the 
best hunting grounds for moose in Can- 
ada were north of New Brunswick, about 
three hundred miles uortheast of the 
city of Quebec, near the Atlantic Coast. 
We were told that here the moose were 
so numerous that we could easily select 
the animal we desired and kill it the 
first day without any difficulty. 

We decided to surprise our New York 
friends by killing two large bull moose, 
expressing them home, and exhibiting 
them just as we had captured them. 
We called on the express company and 
made inquiries about the rates on moose 
to our respective homes. The agent, an 
elderly man, with a suspicious twinkle in 
his eyes, asked us where our moose were. 
We politely informed him that we had 
not killed them yet, but were about to 
do so, and that this was our first moose 
hunt. He laughed and replied that we 
better get our moose before shipping 
them. 

Getting our provisions ready for the 
hunt, and armed with 30-30 and 32 spe- 
cial Winchesters and two huge knives, 
we departed for the moose country. Here 
we secured the services of Aquilas Lash- 
ereau, a noted guide and moose hunter, 
recommended to us by the government 
officials, and also his son, Henry, who 
was eighteen years of age and an expert 
hunter and guide. October 13, 1905, 
all of us carrying heavy packs, proceeded 
back into the wilderness about fifteen 
miles from the railroad, finally making 
our camp near Lime Lake, which is 
called by the natives Hot Lake. The 
guide informed us that the season was 
rather late for calling the moose, and 
that we must watch the lakes and moose 
bogans at night, and also that on account 
of the extreme darkness, keen scent and 
viciousness of the bulls we must watch 
from the branches of stout trees. We 
were not favorably impressed with this 
form of hunting, but decided that the 
guides knew best. So, dividing our 
party into two groups, we: took our sta- 
tions at two different points about three 
miles apart for the first night. The moon 
was full, but it was cold, and the pros- 
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pect of sitting perched in a tree all night 
Was not very Inviting. 

We saw nothing the first night, and 
all met again at our tent the next morn- 
ing about nine o’clock. The following 
night Mr. Valcourt and Henry, who were 
stationed on Lime Lake, were rewarded 
by three moose coming to the lake about 
2a.M. It was agreed that we were to kill 
the game, and that the guides were not 
to shoot unless an emergency demanded 
it. Selecting a large bull, Mr. Valcourt 
opened fire upon him, emptying his ten- 
shot magazine, two bullets from which 
hit the animal. He was found dead the 
next morning about one hundred feet 
from where he was wounded. ‘This was 
a fine capture, the moose being a very 
large one and weighing fully twelve 
hundred pounds, with horns measuring 
forty-nine inches across. 

The elder Lashereau and I had gone 
to another lake, about five miles distant 
from Lime Lake, and watched all night 


in the rain and snow, but had seen 
nothing. 
The following night I went alone 


about one and one-half miles from camp. 
my guide having gone home for two 
days, and stationed myself in a tree near 
a small stream in an opening at the foot 
of a small mountain, where there were 
plenty of moose signs. About eight 
o’clock in the evening, while the moon 
was obscured by clouds, two large mov- 
ing black objects suddenly appeared be- 
fore me about ten rods away and stopped 
near the stream. Taking as careful aim 
as possible in the darkness, I fired sev- 
eral times in quick succession at the 
larger moose, but I was surprised and 
dumfounded to see them bound away 
out of sight and hearing. I remained 
in the tree until about one o’clock that 
night listening to the bellowing of dis- 
tant moose and the nearer cries of wild 
cats and bears. I heard two bears growl- 
ing, whining and breaking the brush, 
one about five, the other about twelve 
rods distant, but they did not come out 
into the opening to give me a shot. A 
bull moose came within about two hun- 
dred feet of me. but I could not see him. 

The night was bitterly cold, and I was 
becoming thoroughly chilled. The un- 
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earthly sounds I had heard, the mourn- 
ful sighing of the wind through the 
pines, and the dark clouds floating 
swiftly by, obscuring the moon, did not 
tend to make my position a pleasant one. 
Melancholy thoughts, and visions of my 
warm bed at home filled my mind. Did 
it pay to be a hunter, and was this really 
sport? Back in this great wilderness, 
away from all civilization, perched in a 
tree with a weapon of death in my 
hands, silently awaiting the approach of 
a poor dumb beast that I might deprive 
it of a life as sweet to it, perhaps, as 
mine to myself. And all to satisfy a 
morbid desire to kill something. Had 
I not seen suffering and death enough 
already in the practice of my profession ? 
But my partner in the hunt had secured 
his moose. He would be looked upon as 
a mighty Nimrod on our return home, 
while I would be jeered and laughed at 
and put down as a tenderfoot, fit only 
for the association of squirrel and wood 
chuck hunters. These and other gloomy 
fancies filled my brain, and I firmly re- 
solved, now that I had wilfully gotten 
into this disagreeable situation, that 
come what may, I would bravely hunt it 
out and never give up until I had killed 
my moose. 

Of one thing I was certain. I could 
not stay up that tree any longer if all 
the wild animals in the woods were at 
the very foot of it waiting to devour me 
should I come down. My blood was 
chilled and my limbs were stiff and 
numb. With great difficulty I climbed 
down from my perch, and, lying down 
on some brush at the foot of the tree, I 
wrapped myself in a blanket. I was 
lying about ten feet from a freshly-used 
moose trail, and this did not tend to 
quiet my mind; but I fell asleep, how- 
ever, and slept until morning, when I 
went out to where I had seen the two 
moose, I found a large pool of blood, 
which to me indicated that I had shot 
the moose through the lungs, and that 
in all probability he had received a death 
wound. I followed the bloody trail for 
a short distance in the dense timber, 
expecting at any moment to find the 
animal dead; but I soon gave this up 
and returned to the camp. Accompa- 


nied by the rest of the party we returned 
and again took up the trail, following it 
for nearly half a day. But we lost the 
moose. 

I was inclined to be skeptical about 
the efficiency of a 30-30 Winchester for 
hunting moose. It is a splendid gun for 
deer and smaller game. The hide of a 
moose is very thick, and their bones are 
like steel. A gun such as the .35 Win- 
chester, with high-powered smokeless 
powder and metal patched soft-pointed 
bullets, is the one I prefer. Owing to 
the high velocity and great penetrating 
power, these possess great shocking and 
smashing effect, and I believe their 
deadly effect upon big game has been 
thoroughly established. 

For six days more we hunted without 
even seeing a moose. We saw plenty of 
smaller game, such as partridges and 
rabbits, and of these we shot as many 
as desired for our own use. These were 
so tame that it really seemed cruel to 
kill them. The streams and lakes were 
literally alive with speckled trout, and 
one would have no difficulty in securing 
an abundance at any time. We saw 
plenty of moose signs, but could not get 
sight of one of the animals. Finally, 
this kind of hunting became very mo- 
notonous, and I told our guide that if 
we could not get any better sport than 
hunting moose from a tree in the night, 
and then traveling nearly all day without 
seeing one, we would start back for civi- 
lization. I now saw disgrace staring 
me in the face, and as a last resort I 
induced the guide to take us back about 
fifteen miles further into the dense wil- 
derness, where he said the moose were 
more plentiful, less wary, and where we 
could hunt them in the day time. He 
informed me that it would be very diffi- 
cult and expensive to get the moose out 
to the railroad should I succeed in kill- 
ing one. I replied that that was the 
least of my troubles, and that if he 
would show me a bull moose in daylight 
that I would certainly do my best to 
attend to the rest. So we packed up and 
started back into the wilderness. 

After traveling about twelve miles over 
a mountainous country covered with 
dense forests, we climbed a mountain, 
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the ascent of which was quite gradual. 
The top of it was level and covered with 
white birch trees, but bare of under- 
brush, the moose having cleared that all 
out. Here we could get a clear view 
through the trees for about twenty-five 
rods. Fresh signs of moose were getting 
more plentiful. During the forenoon it 
had rained considerably, and large tracks 
sinking deeply into the ground indicated 
plenty of large animals in our immediate 
vicinity. 

About half-past three o’clock in the 
afternoon, Saturday, October  twenty- 
first, as we were walking slowly along 
on the top of the mountain, the guide 
suddenly placed his hand on my arm, 
and with the other pointed directly 
ahead. He did not utter a sound. I 
looked, and there, not more than eight 
rods away, were three moose, a mam- 
moth bull and two The cows 
quickly turned and trotted rapidly away. 
Directly facing me, proudly, defiantly, in 
the foreground, stood the bull, his head 
erect, his great antlers standing out in 
plain view. Without a word, I raised 
my rifle, and, taking careful aim for the 
center of the breast at a point where the 
neck joins the body, fired. The great 
animal sprang high into the air and gave 
two mighty leaps toward me, covering 
nrobably twenty-five feet at each leap. 
It seemed certain that he would soon be 
upon me. I resolutely stood my ground, 
and again and again | fired. The moose 
suddenly turned, staggered and fell. He 
struggled to arise, but could not. My 
first shot had done its work. He had 
been shot through the heart, as a later 
examination revealed. In = my _ excite- 
ment, while the monster was charging 
down upon me, I had failed to hit him 
again. 

Removing the inwards, we left the 
animal where it had fallen. The great 
size of the heart and liver, as well as the 
enormous size of the animal, was amaz- 
ing. The heart was over a foot through, 
and the liver nearly as large as a wash- 
tub. The animal weighed fully fourteen 
hundred pounds alive, the dressed weight 
proving later to be nearly one thousand 
pounds. Its height from the ground to 
the top of the shoulders was six and 
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one-half feet, and to the top of the horns 
with head erect over eleven feet. Its 
total length was twelve feet and nine 
inches, and the antlers measured fifty- 
six inches across. The guide said this 
was a rare specimen and one of the 
largest moose ever killed. 

There was no water near us, and night 
was rapidly approaching; so, taking our 
packs, we hurriedly pursued our course 
on over the mountain, and pitched our 
tent in a ravine by a fine spring not far 
from a lake. After supper | took a stroll 
down to the lake. I looked out upon the 
dark waters and heard the waves beating 
upon the shore. The moon had _ not 
arisen, the night was clear and cold, and 
the stars stood out like silent sentinels 
of the great universe. ‘The mountains, 
thickly with dense forests, 
loomed up in bold relief against the sky. 
There are feelings of desolation and 
loneliness combined with sublimity and 
grandeur that come over you as you 
stand alone at night in a great wilder- 
Nature is most beautiful when 
undisturbed by the handiwork of man. 
In this virgin forest, miles from a great, 
throbbing, active civilization, the foot of 
man lad seldom trod. I had come here 
for relaxation and sport. It is essential 
to sound and healthy bodies that all the 
brain and nerve cells, all the faculties 
and functions be relaxed occasionally if 
we would remain in a strong and healthy 
condition. Tramping over the hills and 
through the forests, and breathing in the 
pure air will stimulate, harmonize and 
vitalize all the bodily organs and tissues 
and fill the heart and mind of the sports- 
man with pure delight. 

The next day we broke camp and 
started for civilization. I made arrange- 
ments with three men and a team to get 
my moose to the nearest station on the 
railroad. Under the directions of the 
euide this was successfully accomplished 
at a considerable expense in about three 
days. I paid our government a duty of 
two cents a pound, The express charges 
to my home at Port Levden, New York, 
were thirty dollars. The head I had 
mounted by a noted taxidermist, and I 
have refused an offer of three hundred 
dollars for it: 
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THE OLD-TIME ** TURKEY SHOOT” 





By EDWARD H. WILLIAMS, M.D. 


ILLUSTRATION BY THE AUTHOR 


sons, there is still a kind of rifle- 

shooting in vogue which was not 
despised even in the days of the Long 
Rifles, when game of all kinds was abun- 
dant. This is the time-honored “tur- 
key shoot”—competitive shooting for the 
domesticated descendants of America’s 
greatest game bird. 

To any person who has never attended 
cne of these meetings of rural marksmen 
it must seem that such a “turkey shoot” 
would have little of the character of true 
sport. But sport it is, nevertheless, 
where the element of luck is minimized, 
and where skill and nerve decide the 
issue; for the marksman who ean win 
half a dozen turkeys in the fast company 
he is sure to meet, is a marksman who 
can hold up his head among any gath- 
erng of shooters anywhere. 

The season for holding “turkey shoots” 
does not open until the crops are gath- 
ered, when the frost and snow have ef- 
fectually stopped all work on the farms, 
and the rural dwellers find a little time 
for relaxation. The “shoot” combines 
most of the essentials of a rural merry- 
making. It is in the nature of a “party,” 
except that the invitation is a general 
one, and is usually announced by posters 
fastened to conspicuous trees and on 
fences along the roads, instead of by 
written or verbal messages. The number 
of birds to be contested for is usually 
given in these posters and everybody is 
invited to “come and bring his rifle.” 

The hopeful sportsmen who meet on 
the morning of the “shoot” are about as 
varied a lot of individuals as to age, 
appearance, and equipment as can be 
brought together on any occasion. Every 
age and type of countryman is repre- 
sented, from the spruce young farmer 
carrying the most recent type of small- 
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caliber repeating rifle to the gray-beard- 
ed octogenarian with his long barreled 
“Old Kentuck,”’ with which he may 
have defended his cabin against Indians 
in his younger days and which hestill be- 
lieves to be the best “shooting iron” in 
existence. Between these two extremes 
of ancient and modern weapons, all kinds 
of breech and muzzle-loading guns are 
represented. 

Two ways of conducting the “shoot” 
are in vogue. In one, the turkey itself 
serves as the mark, the game going to 
the first marksman who “draws blood ;” 
in the other a paper target is substituted, 
the marksman hitting nearest the center 
of the bull’s eve taking the turkey. The 
latter method, though less interesting, is 
regarded as a fairer test of skill. But 
frequently both methods are used at the 
same “shoot.” 

If the target is to be the turkey itself, 
or rather its head and neck, the bird is 
placed in a box about sixty yards from 
the shooting stand. This box, which is 
just large enough to contain the turkey, 
is sunk in the ground, or buried in a pile 
of rock and dirt. In the top of the box 
is a hole large enough to allow the bird’s 
head to be thrust through comfortably. 
The marksmen, standing behind a rail 
mounted waist-high upon two uprights, 
and against which they must neither rest 
their rifles nor steady their bodies, shoot 
at the turkev’s head at ten cents a shot, 
the first man to draw blood winning the 
bird. At sixty vards, a turkey’s head 
and long neck make a fairly easy mark 
if held perfectly still. but a turkey so 
cooped up is a restless bird. It has a 
most annoying habit of jerking its head 
about just as the rifleman presses on the 
trigger, so that an otherwise center shot 
frequently passes several inches from the 
mark. Furthermore, the nervousness of 
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the bird increases with each additional 
bullet that whizzes past. 

It gobbles and “quits,” pokes its head 
in and out of the hole in its prison, fre- 
quently disappearing like a jack-in-the- 
box, just as the marksman fires, much 
to the amusement of the on-lookers. A 
bird of this kind will sometimes bring 
several dollars into its owner’s pocket 
before a lucky shot marks, or kills it. 

At other times, however, the owner 
plays a losing game, the marksmen kill- 
ing the birds before a quarter of their 
value has been paid him. But if he is 
a shrewd bargainer—and he usually is 
--he selects for this kind of shooting 
the young and nervous hens, which he 
knows are more likely to bob about 
constantly, reserving the more quiet birds 
for the sets of men who are firing at the 
target. If he is a good marksman, he 
takes an occasional shot himself. 

When a “set” has been made up, the 
men take their places behind the rail, 
and fire in rotation. As each marksman 
fires, he calls out his number, and a 
marker near the target checks these be- 
low the bullet holes as they are made. 

Curiously enough, the bull’s eye fired 
at is not usually the circular spot of the 
ordinary target. For some reason, which 
is not apparent, the marksmen at these 
contests prefer to shoot at a square black 
mark, some three inches in diameter, in 
which a V-shaped notch has been cut, 
reaching from the bottom of the black 
square to the center. The winning shot 
is the one striking nearest the point of 
this V. A circular target would answer 
equally well, of course, but the custom 
of using the notched “bull’s eye” is a 
long established one, and is usually in- 
sisted upon, at least by the older marks- 
men, 

Although every “set” is sure to have 
a number of good marksmen, it is not 
necessary to be a crack shot in order to 
secure a turkey. Indeed it is not neces- 
sary to shoot at all, as it is possible to 
profit by the skill of another. There is 
usually some good marksman present, 
who, when he has won what he feels to 
be his share of turkeys, is accommodating 
enough to sell his chance to a less suc- 
cessful friend or neighbor, this neighbor 
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backing his shot to win, paying perhaps 
a slight advance on the original entry 
fee. 

This sort of gambling has at least the 
merit of being “on the square,” for the 
world over, marksmen are proud of 
their skill and reputations, and in no 
place more so than in the middle-west. 
So the man who buys a “chance” at one 
of these “turkey shoots” feels sure that 
if he loses it will not be from a lack of 
good intentions or effort on*the part of 
his” proxy. 

As the day’s shooting proceeds the 
men gradually divide themselves into 
classes, the best shots forming one set 
by themselves, or being handicapped 
when shooting with inferior marksmen. 
This handicapping is sometimes done by 
making the expert marksman shoot from 
a greater distance, but more frequently 
by compeliing him to shoot a specified 
distance nearer the bull’s eye than the 
other members of his “set” in order to 
win. 

The best spirit of good humor and 
comradeship always prevails, old friends 
bantering each other, laughing at un- 
lucky shots, and cracking rural jokes. 
Every man’s weapon is free to anyone 
who cares to use it, an unlucky marks- 
man often trying to change his luck by 
using another rifle. 

The old woodsman is particularly de- 
risive of the new breech-loading and re- 
peating weapons, and of these they hold 
the old army Springfield rifle in greatest 
contempt of all. A man who has the 
temerity to carry one of these weapons 
to a “turkey shoot” dovs so at the risk 
of open ridicule. But I remember vesupg 
present one time when a stranger who 
was visiting in the neighborhood—a ser- 
geant in the regular army, off on fur- 
lough—not only had the nerve to bring 
such a weapon, but to shoot it so well 
that when night came his sleigh would 
scarcely hold the turkeys he had won. 

The appearance of the soldier with his 
cumbersome weapon among the turkey 
shooters was greeted with mildly con- 
temptuous smiles by the old woodsmen. 
Nevertheless, he won the first bird with 
a shot in the center of the target. The 
same thing happened when the next 
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“set” was shot off, and was again re- 
peated with the third, three turkeys 
going to the sergeant in succession. 
The woodsmen by this time were taking 
the sergeant and his weapon more seri- 
ously. Though the sergeant had won 
the birds he had not done so without 
close competitors, and the last turkey 
was only won after a tie had been shot 
off between a famous old squirrel hunter 
of the neighborhood and the sergeant. 
But when a half dozen more birds had 
heen contested for, and all but one had 
gone into the soldier’s bag, it was ap- 
parent to the woodsmen that they were 
outclassed. Most of them frankly ac- 
knowledged it, although a few specially 
good marksmen were still willing to con- 
tinue the contest on even grounds. But 
it was not their wasted money nor the 
less of the turkeys that rankled them. 
It was the thought of being beaten at 
their own game by a soldier with a 
Springfield rifle. 

Living in a log hut in the woods not 
over two miles from where the 
was being held, there was an old woods- 
man, “Lige Norton, who had been a 
hunter, trapper. and Indian fighter im 
his younger days, and who, although well 
over his three score and ten, still main- 
tained his reputation as the best shot in 
that section of the country. He rarely 
missed a “turkey shoot,” but for some 
reason he had not put in an appearance 
at this particular one. Someone sug- 
gested sending for him. and the ser- 
geant, confident of his own ability, and 
withal a true sportsman, agreed to do 
no more shooting until the old man could 
be sent for. A young farmer sprang 
into a sleigh and hurried off to *Lige’s 
cabin, and in half an hour returned with 
the man. 

Old *Lige was a typical woodsman, a 
short, stocky old fellow with long flow- 
ing beard and keen grey eyes deep set 
beneath bushy grey eyebrows. He was 
bent with age and stiffened with rheu- 
matism, but his hand was still steady, 
and his eye just as keen as it had been 
fiftv years before, when he had had to 
depend upon his gun for his living and 
when the bull’s eve he fired at had some- 
times been a spot of paint on some red 
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warrior’s skin. He brought with him 
the same long-barreled Kentucky rifle 
that he had fired all his life, battered and 
scarred, but still the same trusty weapon 
as of old—a rifle, as *Lige said, whose 
equal had never been and never would be 
made. 

A set of shooters was quickly formed 
and the shooting began again, but al- 
though closely pressed by the old woods- 
man, the sergeant still maintained his 
reputation, and after seven birds had 
heen contested for it was found that the 
sergeant had secured five of them. Of 
the other two, *Lige had secured one 
after shooting off four tie bull’s eyes 
with the sergeant, and then only beating 
him by half a bullet’s breadth, and the 
other had gone to a young farmer. 

*Lige was ruffled but not discouraged. 
His reputation was something that he 
prized. Game to the core, and unwill- 
ing to acknowledge defeat, he proposed 
that the soldier and he settle the ques- 
tion by using the target placed at a 
greater range. 

The soldier, accustomed to the 





3 long 
urmy ranges, recognized at once that this 
was a decided advantage to him, but he 
saw also in this suggestion a graceful 
means of relieving a situation that had 
become somewhat strained. A string of 
medals and trophies at home in the bar- 
racks was sufficient testimony of his skill, 
and the further humiliation of the sim- 
ple old woodsman appealed to him as 
an unnecessary breach of hospitality. 
Accordingly, when the new target was 
tried his shooting took a decided slump 
while *Lige continued to find the bull’s 
eve and win the majority of the birds. 

By the time half a dozen turkeys had 
heen shot for with the new target every- 
body was in good humor, and while 
many of the younger men probably sus- 
pected that the sergeant was “playing 
off” they said nothing of their suspi- 
cions, and before the day was over he 
had become second in popularity only 
to *Lige himself, no one begrudging him 
the goodly string of turkeys he had won. 
In that particular community, however, 
the status of the weapon he fired with 
was appreciably advanced from that time 
or. 
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THE PRINCESS GOES DOWN TO THE SEA 


THE STORY OF A TRIP TO THE SHELVING SHORES OF THE PACIFIC, AND 


A WOMAN'S ROYAL BATTLE 


WITH A BIG SURF FISH 


By HARRY H. DUNN 


HE Man at the typewriter pounded 

_ lazily on the keys; then paused, 

stretched his arms and yawned a 

lit. The Princess looked up from the 

last copy of FreLp AND STREAM. “Fine 
day for the fish,” she said. 

Through the open window droned the 
hum of bird voices, the song of many 
bees, all mingled with the perfume of 
blossoming honeysuckles that clambered 
all over the side of the house. Out in 
the shade of a widespreading palm the 
Little Princess fed the turkeys, and 
laughed so loudly that her childish notes 
drifted in along with the whir of bees’ 
wings and the chitter-chatter of the 
birds. 

The Man was minded of other days. 
To him there floated in on the wings of 
the breeze that pean of early childhood : 


“ There was a time when meadow, grove and 
stream, 

And every common thing to me did seem, 

Appareled in celestial light: 

The glory and the freshness of a dream.”’ 


It seemed to him as if some of the 
glory and the freshness of that dream 
had come back to him. Every page that 
flowed from the whirling evlinder of 
that typewriter meant dollars and cents 
to him—but he knew there were things 
on earth that dollars and cents could 
not buy. And he knew, too, that out- 
side were a million leagues of sunshine 
und grass and moving breaths of air, 
ready to warm him, to furnish a carpet 
for his feet, to fan him and to bear him 
lar from the haunts of presses and type- 
writers and things that go to make life 
lor those who dwell in the Fourth 
Estate, 

Then rose up the Princess, slipped 
from the room, and, when she returned, 





was clothed in short skirt, high boots 
and outing hat. .In her hand was the 
sign manual of the craft—a fishing rod. 
In the other hand was the tried-and- 
irusty basket that had so many times 
horne its load of finned treasures home 
from the sea. Human nature could do 
no more; the Man capitulated, sought 
out the other rod, skirmished through 
the tackle, and said, as usual, “Hurry 
up or we'll miss that car.” 

Then they, the Man and the Princess. 
bade the Little Princess good-bye, tel!- 
ing her of the great fish they would bring 
home to her, and left her, happy with her 
turkeys. 

Now, there are cars that fly and cars 
that creep, and usually, when you go 
fishing, vou seek the car that creeps, for 
the fisherman’s is the guild of all guilds 
that makes no reckoning of time. But 
the tides of old ocean wait for no man— 
not even the trolley magnate—and the 
Princess and the Man knew they must 
catch the full flow of the sea if they 
would keep their promise to the little 
golden-haired girl back there beneath 
the palm. So it happened that they let 
one ear pass, lumbering on its way to 
Plava del Rey, the King’s Beach, and 
took the next one, which bore on_ its 
front a magic vellow sign, saving to all 
the world that this particular car was a 
“Fiver.” And, presently, in the course 
of an hour, they passed over the rolling 
mesa and the low hills, and came within 
sight of the pounding border of white, 
which forever limns the deep blue of the 
Pacific. From the ear to, the damp 
slope that leads down from the sandhills 
to the water was but a few feet, and 
then there was a tackle basket to be un- 
done, a folding, box-shaped screen scoop 
to be taken out, a shedding of trousers 
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by the Man—Oh, don’t be alarmed, he 
always wears knickerbockers underneath 
when he goes after this kind of fish— 
and a skirmish after bait. 

Ever fish for yellowfin and surf fish? 
No? Then you have missed a large 
part of the pleasure of being a fisher- 
man. ‘These two are the prime game 
fishes of the shore line of the southwest 
coast of California; indeed, the Princess 
declares that they don’t make better 
fish anywhere. ‘They—the yellowfin and 
the surf, not the Princess—feed close 
inshore, up where the highest tide is not 
more than a foot deep. There they find 
fat, soft-shelled crabs, and the angler 
must bait with these crabs if he expects 
to reduce the yellowfin and surf fish 
hordes to any appreciable extent. So 
the Man, scoop in hand, waded out to 
where the soft foamy sea swirled about 
his knees, and, dipping down again and 
again, eventually brought back to the 
Princess, who was putting together the 
poles on the beach, a bait can full of fine 
soft sand crabs. With about two hun- 
dred feet of fine linen line on his reel, 
three hooks dangling from his leader, 
and two ounces of lead tipping the whole, 
the Man stepped into the surf, turned 
half way to face the sea, and sent half 
of the line in a long, straight cast out 
over the surf. Just between two break- 
ers the lead settled down, in four feet 
of water, took a firm grip on the sand, 
and, with a couple of whirls of the reel, 
the line ran taut. Surrendering to the 
Princess this rod, the Man cast again. 
Once more the lead and the line rolled 
out over the white-crested rim of the 
waters, and two very silent, very expect- 
ant fishermen, waited in tense silence for 
the first bite. 

Too good a fisherman is the Princess 
to talk when she fishes, but all her golden 
silence is wasted here, for the roar of old 
ccean is so loud and so insistent that it 
matters little whether one talks or not. 
All memories of old time fishing days 
in the quiet waters of the Mississippi and 
the Wisconsin and the Missouri and all 
the rest of the slow-moving rivers of the 
east, fade away before the vast expanse 
of this mighty sea. 

The tide was running flood, and the 
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Princess and the Man had every right to 
expect fish and plenty of them. And, 
while they expected, with tight lines and 
thumbs on reels, there came a gentle 
tug, then a sharp jerk, then a rushing 
away with the end of the Princess’ line. 
The yellowfin is the steadiest of biters. 
He lays on well, and when hooked he 
stays hooked—that is, provided you know 
how to get him in through the surf. 
But this was no yellowfin. The Man 
knew it when he saw the rod tip bend 
with the first rush of the strike; the 
Princess knew it still better when she 
threw her thumb down on the reel, and 
the supple, split bamboo almost bent dou- 
ble with the strain. The Princess is 
game. She would not call for help, not 
until all hope of her saving the fish was 
past. First she gave him a little line, 
und then on the swell of an unusually 
strong breaker she gained back a bit of 
the fine thread she had so unwillingly 
given up. The fish ran down the beach, 
feeling that he could not well get out to 
sea with the barb in his mouth, and 
down the beach the Princess went after 
him. He headed fer a big bunch of 
seaweed, but just in time she threw on 
the thumb brake again and turned him. 
Right there they fought it out. It took 
full fifteen minutes to settle the dispute, 
but at last, inch by inch and foot by 
foot, he'came in, every outgoing wave 
holding him, seeking to draw him back 
out to sea, every incoming comber bring- 
ing the prize a bit nearer the Princess. 
And so he was drawn up, fighting 
through the shallow surf, flopping over 
the hard, wet sand, until at last the 
Princess, lifting him by the gills, cried 
above the roar of the sea, “Isn’t he a 
beauty!” It was not a question ; no need 
for that. It was a pean of victory for 
a battle well won. 

The fish weighed exactly five pounds, 
a good-sized surf, and one that put up 
the best fight of which his kind are 
capable. Then the Princess had to ad- 
mit she was a trifle tired, just a trifle of 
course; but then she would sit down on 
the beach a little while and it was 
the Man’s turn to catch a fish, anyhow. 
No, thank you, she wouldn’t care to have 
her line cast out again; not right away. 
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She was a trifle hungry and would have 
a sandwich. Didn’t the Man want one, 
too? Yes, the Man would have a sand- 
wich—only about that time there was 
something doing on his line, and another 
fight was on. This one resulted in a 
three-pounder of the yellowfin tribe, not 
so graceful nor so hard a fighter as the 
surf, but every bit as good for the table. 
This was too much for the Princess; 
her fighting blood was up, and she was 
going after them again. And she went, 
taking three more fish of lesser size than 
the first, while the Man also caught 
three, and then four little leopard sharks, 
nuisances which spoil much of the in- 
shore fishing on this bit of coast. 
Already the sun’s rim was dipping; 
soon the soft twilight of the west would 
settle over all. Red through the curve 
of Arch Rock the day star shone; back 
in the canyon the shadows were falling 
thicker and thicker. The gulls and 
terns cried mournfully as they circled 
away back over the mud flats to their 


roosting places amid the rank grasses of 
the level places the land had won from 
the sea. -The Man and the Princess 
knew it was high time they were city- 
bound, but they dreaded to fall once 
again into the vortex of humanity. 

“Just one more cast!” pleaded the 
V’rinecess, and one more cast she made. 
Scarcely had the leaden load on the end 
of her line struck the sands beneath the 
surf when there was another rush, an- 
other fight, and, after all was over, an- 
other five-pounder laid out on the pile 
of seaweed to be admired and commented 
on by the Man. 

Then it was a rush homeward through 
the gathering curtains of the dark; a 
sleepy “Daddy” and “Mommie” from 
the little Princess; a bite of supper, and 
bed for two thoroughly tired fishermen. 
And next day the Little Princess sat in 
her high chair and ate largely of that 
same “fiss” her “Mommie” had prom- 
ised her; for Mommie’s promises to the 
Little Princess are always kept. 


NOVEMBER 


By FRANK FARRINGTON 


The leafless woods, how dark and still 


Where slopes each silent, sombre hill! 


How near seems yon dusk saw-tooth line 


Where ’gainst the clouds stands pine by pine! 


No bird songs from the bush arise; 


No roadside blossoms 


fill our eyes. 


Each tree its Summer robe has shed, 


And glory, bloom and song have fled. 


The thoughtful days November brings 


Have followed those where Nature sings. 


Tis time, my heart, to tune your lay 
To thoughts that fit life’s closing day. 


Of all the months a year has brought, 
Let gray November be for thought. 








THE HAUNTS OF THE WAPITI 
A PICTORIAL STORY OF A BIG GAME HUNT IN THE 
JACKSON’S HOLE COUNTRY 


PHOTOGRAPHS BY S. N. LEEK, THE NOTED LIVE GAME PIOTOGRAPHER AND GUIDE 


ACKSON’S HOLE is a picturesque valley lying to the south of Yellowstone Park 
in Northwestern Wyoming. It is ten by forty miles in size, and is entirely 
surrounded by towering mountains, from whose perpetual snow-fields flow countless 

streams which run towards the center of the valley and form Snake River. Among 
the tributaries of Snake River in the Jackson Valley are Hoback, Gros Ventre, Spread 
Creek, Buffalo River, Pacific Creek, Pilgrim Creek, Cottonwood Creek and Fish Creek. 
The Teton Mountains bound the west side of the valley, and the Shoshone and Gros 
Ventre are on the east. 

The most practical route into the valley is from St. Anthony, Idaho, over Teton 
Pass. Alpine Lake, Jackson’s Lake, Phelps’ Lake, Jennie’s Lake and Leigh’s Lake lic 
on the edge of Jackson’s Hole at the foot of the Tetons. 

The streams abound with gamy trout, and large and small game is found in 
abundance. The big game consists of antelopes, deer, bear, mountain lion, mountain 
sheep, and the wapiti, or elk. Jackson’s Hole is the most famous hunting ground 
known for these latter-named animals. 

To those wishing to make a trip to Jackson’s Hole to hunt elk, it might be well to 
give a few hints on the best way to reach this hunting ground and the methods to be 
adopted in order to secure the best sport. The first step is to procure the address 
of a responsible guide, and engage his services for the hunt. Get off your train at 
St. Anthony, Idaho, and take the stage to Jackson, Wyoming, seventy miles away, 
first telephoning your guide the time of your arrival. After procuring a license, for 
which you pay fifty dollars, and packing your outfit, you proceed to your guide’s ranch, 
from where you make your start into the elk country. 

How your anticipations grow as you travel through the elk’s winter range where 
your guide tells you they ran last Winter in herds of thousands over the rolling hills, 
with the mighty Tetons standing as sentinels in the background to guard the beautiful 
valley! As you begin to get higher up in the mountains, your guide points out elk 
tracks which were made the previous day, and shows you where a big bull has rubbed 
his antlers. Just before getting to your camping ground you see your first elk, and fee! 
the thrill of the excitement of the chase pulse through your veins. You make yow 
camp in a beautiful little valley, hobble your horses and put up your tent. 

This is to be your permanent camp, and you and your guide roam over the country, 
standing on an open point morning and evening listening for the distant challenge of a 
bull elk. 

When the game is located, how exciting it is to stalk it, and then, after a few days, 
how proud you are of the first elk you bring down. Perhaps a few days later you 
return to the place where you shot the elk and have the fortune to find a bear and 
shoot him. 

How you do enjey camp life; but you are looking for a second head, and then one 
day you run across a bunch of elk and secure a monster bull. Having your quota of 
elk, you break camp and go to the antelope range, where you succeed in bringing down 
a fine buck. Then you pack up and begin the journey back to the ranch, where you 
take the stage and railroad back to your home after one of the most pleasant and 
successful trips you ever made. The illustrations in following pages tell the story 
better than words. 
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AS YOU PASS THROUGH THE ELKS’ WINTER RANGE 
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WHERE YOU SEE YOUR FIRST FRESH ELK SIGN 
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SOMETIMES THERE ARE ONLY COWS; NO BULLS IN SIGHT 





ON SOME OPEN POINT YOU WATCH AND LISTEN FOR ELK 


YOU HAVE THE GOOD FORTUNE TO FIND A BEAR AND SHOOT IT 
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HOW YOU DO ENJOY CAMP LIFE! 


A RECORD HEAD WHICH YOU RUN ACROSS AND SECURE 





THEN YOU BRING DOWN A FINE BUCK ANTELOPE 


HOMEWARD BOUND 
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in Virginia who was a great wild 

turkey hunter, and knowing that 
the man from whom | obtained my in- 
formation was reliable, I set out last 
Autumn to visit those Virginia Moun- 
tains and have a genuine wild-turkey 
hunt. 

When I started on my journey, I must 
confess that I had grave doubts of even 
getting a glimpse of a turkey, but now 
I have learned that this grand old bird, 
which seems to be gradually yielding to 
the encroachments of civilization, is still 
plentiful enough in those mountains to 
afford good shooting for the patient and 
energetic sportsman who does not weary 
of climbing over mountain ranges all day 
and whose physical condition and love 
of Nature will permit him to sit still for 
an hour or two at a time in the woods 
waiting for a flock of turkeys to cross a 
favorite trail, while the cold November 
winds are blowing a gale across the 
mountain tops. 

it was the eighth of November when 
1 left the city and after nearly a day’s 
ride on the train reached the station 
from where I was to make my start. 
Here I was met by the mountaineer with 
a large covered wagon and two stout 
used to rough travel, and we 
started on our long journey over the 
mountains to his home. As I looked 
upon this wild and rugged country, far 
removed from the marks of civilization, 
my doubts about seeing turkeys slowly 
vanished, for the heavy timber and thick- 
ly wooded ravines, overgrown with wild 
grape vines, appeared to be an ideal hid- 
ing place for them. Therefore, by the 


| HAD heard of an old mountaineer 


horses 


time we liad eaten supper in front of a 
big, blazing, open fire, and I had heard 
some of my friend’s turkey-hunting ad- 
ventures, [ was fully convinced that 
there must be game in the vicinity. 
After arranging for an early start in the 
morning, I “turned in” with high hopes 
and great anticipation of the sport on 
the morrow. . 

My first day out was extremely cold 
and windy, and every now and then the 
clouds would pile up in the northwest 
and send down flurries of snow that 
made the hard, frozen ground even more 
difficult to walk on; and I tell you when 
your shoes become slippery from walking 
on the leaves in the woods, and then you 
strike bare places that have to be climbed 
on the mountain side, it is as tiresome 
as walking on ice. 

The wind blew so hard on this partic- 
ular morning that you could  searcely 
hear any other sound but that made by 
the rustling of the dead leaves which still 
clung to the young oak trees, and it was 
necessary for us (the old mountaineer 
with whom I was stopping was with me) 
to keep within a few yards of each other 
in order that we might not become sep- 
arated, and perhaps lost. At one time 
I was within five feet of a gray squirrel 
that was busily engaged in scratching 
at an old stump, and stood watching 
him for several minutes before his nat- 
ural instinct caused him to raise his 
head and look about him for danger. 
When he saw me he scampered away. 

While this was a new experience for 
me, my mountain friend was an old tur- 
key hunter, and his quick sense of hear- 
ing, keen sight and stealthy gliding 
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tread, caused him to remind me more 
of the hero of Cooper’s Leather Stocking 
stories than anyone with whom I had 
ever hunted. Then, too, he scorned the 
modern breech-loader, and in its stead 
he carried a long, single-barreled, muz- 
zle-loading fowling piece, having a small 
narrow stock inlaid with brass, with a 
little brass box set in it for the supply 
of percussion caps. But armed as he 
was, he could go out on his mountains 
and kill as much game and get as much 
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can usually hear them scratching long 
before you would catch a glimpse of 
them through the thick foliage, and lo- 
eating them in this way often saves 
many a mile of walking. There is a 
great deal of mountain laurel and small, 
stunted pines and hemlocks mixed in 
with the other undergrowth, but usually 
the turkeys prefer the open woods, except 
when they are hiding. They feed there 
on chestnuts, certain kinds of acorns and 
wild grapes; but they are very fond of 





“TURKEYS” 


real enjoyment from his hunt as we can 
with our modern hammerless weapons. 
The way we chose to hunt on this oc- 
casion was that of traveling along the 
crest of a range, which is about ten or 
twelve yards wide on top, one of us 
walking so as to command a view down 
one slope, the other keeping close to the 
opposite edge, so as to see down the 
other slope. Thus we walked along, ever 
cn the alert for something moving on the 
mountain side below us. Ordinarily a 
windy day is not a good one on which 
to find turkeys unless you know where 
to look for them. In calm weather you 


buckwheat, and make frequent visits to 
the isolated buckwheat and corn fields 
that are in the mountain clearings. The 
old maxim of the “ill wind” is true in 
turkey hunting, for if you see the turkey 
before he hears or sees you, he’s as good 
as yours, as the mountaineer puts it; but 
let him see or hear you first, and all 
day he is on the alert, and is off at the 
slightest sound or movement. 

We had gone along the ridge for prob- 
ably a mile, and had only seen some old 
“scratchings”—small, bare places, where 
the turkeys had scratched the leaves 
away in search of food. But even this 
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Was encouraging, especially to me, as I 
had never been as close as this to the 


haunts of the wild turkey before. 1 was 
enjoying the sensation thoroughly. The 


country was entirely new to me, and it 
isn’t simply the killing of the game that 
the sportsman enjoys, as most of us 
know who have walked alone in the 
woods or fields. Just a short time be- 
fore, L had observed a large fox squirrel, 
the first one I had ever seen alive, go 
scrambling ahead of 
ledge, and, as | stopped to listen at the 
edge of a ravine, | was startled by a 
strange bird-note sounding something 
like a flicker or golden woodpecker, but 
inuch louder, and in a few minutes a 
large pileated woodpecker or log cock, 
as he is called in the mountains, one of 
the giants of our woodpecker family, 
alighted on a dead pine stub close by 
and gave me my first view of this bird, 
rare outside of the taxidermist’s shop. 

Stopping long enough to observe these 
things had left me far behind my com- 
panion, but 1 hurried forward and caught 
him just at the edge of the woods over- 
looking a little clearing in which there 
was a small flock of sheep, that had 
not vet been driven down the mountain 
to winter quarters. This clearing was 
really a deserted sugar camp, and on the 
far side still stood an old log hut sur- 
rounded by numerous large sugar maple 
trees, among which ran a small stream 
coming from an old spring, from which 
the sugar gatherers had taken their 
water supply. We moved cautiously out 
to the edge of the woods, for we thought 
this was a very likely place for game, 
and while I was still looking at the 
scene before me and wondering how long 
ago the camp had been occupied, I saw 
my companion drop to the ground so 
suddenly that I knew something was up. 
Without asking any questions I followed 
his example, 

“Turkeys,” he whispered, and sure 
enough, after taking off my hat and rais- 
ing my head high enough to see into the 
woods just beyond the maple grove, I 
could see about a dozen big turkeys scat- 
tered around scratching in the leaves. 
They hadn’t seen us. 
fully five minutes. We hardly knew how 


ne over a rocky 
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We lay there for 








































to get out of our position, as the tur- 
keys were feeding up a little slope and 
could easily see us, even if we raised 
ourselves high enough to crawl back into 
the woods. Whether the wind was too 
strong for them on the slope, or they 
wanted something better for dinner than 
acorns, I do not know, but at any rate, 
something made them turn about after 
going up the mountain a short distance 
and come back into the ravine. This was 
our opportunity to get under cover, so 
with heads ducked we glided quietly into 
the woods in the direction of some large 
grape vines which we knew were about 
half a mile down the edge of the wood 
and toward which we thought the tur- 
keys would travel. 

We were unable to go far, however, as 
the cover was thin, and it would have 
heen necessary to cross the head of the 
ravine which would throw us in plain 
view of the birds if they were still down 
where we supposed them to be. Some 
logs lay near the edge of the ravine, and 
we each crawled behind one and decided 
to await developments. 

The man who has seen his first deer 
coming towards him and expected every 
moment to get a shot, knows exactly how 
I felt, crouching here behind this log, 
not daring to move for fear of cracking 
some tell-tale twig, listening — breath- 
lessly between the gusts of wind to my 
heart pounding away like the muffled 
drumming of a ruffed grouse, and hoping 
every minute to see a turkey’s head come 
up over the rise. We had been in this 
position for fully twenty minutes and 
were getting a little of that nervous im- 
patience that comes over one when the 
expected does not happen. Suddenly 
the heads of two turkeys came into view 
just out of range and making almost 
directly for the place where we were 
when we first sighted the flock. Pres- 
ently others came up, and we counted 
about a dozen spread out across a space 
of twenty or thirty yards, strutting 
about and scratching, but ever on the 
alert. Our were riveted on_ the 
two birds nearest us, an old gobbler and 
a young hen, that were separated from 
the others. To get back to the main 
flock we knew they would have to pass 
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“We had to take turns carrying the big gobbler” 
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us within easy range, and I can tell you 
it was a strain trying to keep out of 
sight of the others and at the same time 
keep our eyes on these two. Fortunately, 
this did not last long, for the two strag- 
glers began to move back nearer the flock, 
and in a few moments the chance for 
which I had been waiting in such breath- 
less suspense came. We had agreed that 
each would take the bird closest to him, 
so there would be no danger of both 
shooting at the same one. A movement 
on the part of my companion was a sig- 
nal that the time had come, and the 
reports of our guns sounded almost 
together. Our pent-up excitement burst 
forth in a yell, the echo of which rang 
through the mountains like a battle ery. 
The next instant two struggling tur- 
keys were beating the ground and tear- 
ing up things generally, and the big gob- 
bler, when he saw us coming, started 
down the mountain full tilt, in spite of 
a broken leg and two “B-B” shot through 
his head and neck. The chase was a 
short one, however, and we were soon 
congratulating ourselves over the two 
turkeys dead at our feet. 
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We hung the two birds on a small tree 
and followed the direction that the larger 
portion of the flock had taken in hopes 
that they would begin to “call” soon. 
My companion, while a good aller, 
thinks it is always wise to wait for the 
turkeys to call first, so we waited for a 
long time, and finally one did begin to 
call. But the wind blew so hard that 
we could not locate him, nor did he 
seem to be able to find us, so we lost 
him. Upon investigation we found that 
there was an old corn field just behind 
us in the clearing. When we first sighted 
the turkeys we were between them and 
this field, and they were evidently bound 
there. It was now getting well on into 
the afternoon, so we went back after our 
birds and started on the homeward juur- 
ney down the mountains, more than con- 
tent with the day’s success. It was no 
easy work carrying that gobbler, and we 
had to take turns, but to me it was a pre- 
cious burden, and as we sat around the 
open fire that night watching the big logs 
burn I could only think of what real 
enjoyment I had obtained from my first 
wild-turkey hunt. 


“Se Sas. 


By H. E. FROHOCK 


The craving of the human heart 


For Nature’s glories wild, 


Where forests hush, 


Or waters rush, 


And birds mid shadows dart, 


And cares that press are soon beguiled; 


This longing, yearning, burning will, 


Finds no voice else to say, “Be still.” 
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A BEAR HUNT IN 





THE EL CAPITAN 


MOUNTAINS 


A REGION OF RARE BEAUTY IN NEW MEXICO WHERE THERE ARE PLENTY 
OF BOB-CATS, WOLVES, DEER, COUGAR AND BEAR 


By R. H. WINSLOW 


beautiful locality than the El Capi- 

tan Mountains, in New Mexico, 
with their rocky sides and tall pine and 
cedar trees and their white covering for 
about seven months of the year. There 
roam in plenty bobcats, wolves, deer, 
mountain lions and bear. A few elk are 
also left. 

The hunter has small need for meat 
in his commissariat, for just as soon as 
he reaches the foothills he will find it 
quite easy to kill some of the numerous 
wild turkeys. Moreover, this part of the 
public domain has been set apart as a 
forest. reserve, so that not only will its 
beauty be retained, but it will also serve 
as a hunting ground for many years to 
For health purposes, it is quite 
possible these mountains can not be ex- 
celled, as is evidenced by the location 
here of the United States Marine Hos- 
pital. 

Cowboys compose most of the popula- 
tion, and usually they give small heed to 
hunting, except for wolves, which make 
ereat inroads upon the flocks and herds. 
During the later part of last November. 
however, four of them prepared a camp 
wagon, such as is used at a round-up of 
cattle, and, with six well-trained bear 
dogs, started out from the Black Ranch 
in five or six feet of snow, for a bear 
hunt. They were Ravmond Meek, Hez. 
Weleh, Walter McPherson and John 
Brvant. The dogs were Spot, Charlie, 
Ring, Boone, Rover and Jack. 

During the first afternoon out a fresh 
bear trail was found, and upon it the 
dogs hurried forward for about a mile. 
when they suddenly took the back trail, 
very much to the disgust of the hunters. 


[" would be difficult to find a more 


come. 





The next morning there was an ear!y 
start. The hounds were eager for the 
trail, which they soon found, and upon 
which they went rapidly forward. But 
again Jack persisted in taking the back 
trail. McPherson followed this dog, 
while the other three hunters forged 
steadily ahead in the snow after the re- 
maining five dogs. Soon the barking of 
the hounds seemed to indicate that Mr. 
Bruin was being pressed hard, and 
within four miles of the start he took 
to a tree. Arriving upon the scene there 
immediately arose the delicate question 
as to who should do the killing. How- 
ever, consideration for white hair caused 
the privilege to be bestowed upon Bryant. 
The sportsmen then started for camp 
with their game. Welch was found to be 
missing, having disappeared, and during 
the excitement nobody had missed him. 
A diligent search located him on a ledge, 
where he had slipped from the trail and 
was unable to get back. The matter of a 
rescue was not altogether easy. No ropes 
were at hand, but finally they used Bry- 
ant as a substitute by taking his heels and 
letting him down head foremost. Welch 
was nearly buried in the snow, but at last 
they managed to pull him up. The party 
then made its way safely to camp carry- 
ing the bear, which, it is claimed, was 
the largest black bear ever killed in New 
Mexico. 

Upon the following morning, after 
traveling a few miles, the party was di- 
vided, half going up the east canyon, 
while the other half went up the west 
one. Only a short distance was covered 
when two black bear were jumped in the 
east canyon. They ran to the west ra- 
vine, coming out by the men hunting 
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there. McPherson shot, breaking the 
leg of one. They separated, one going 
towards the foot of the mountain, the 
other towards the top. McPherson and 
Meek went after the wounded one headed 
towards the foot. Fortunately, the chase 
led them by their horses, which they 
quickly mounted, and after a little while 
Meek roped the bear. Then he was killed. 

These two hunters then returned to 
the west canyon, in the hope that they 
might hear the dogs. They were re- 
warded with the barks of Charlie and 
Ring, who were apparently on a hot trail. 
Meek and McPherson began riding 
towards them, but they were able to ride 
only a short distance when it became 
necessary to secure their horses and pro- 
ceed on foot. They kept going forward, 
however, and the daylight was beginning 
to fade when they reached the dogs, the 
entire pack now being together. The bear 
had already been put up a tree. He was 
immediately killed and dragged some dis- 
tance towards camp. However, the boys 
became exhausted before getting within 
three miles of their horses, and therefore 
decided to leave the bear and return for 
him on the following day, which they 
did. 

Traveling on the mountain side in the 
deep snow, and on a dark night, meant 
many falls and much weariness; so, 
aside from securing the bear, the next 
day was devoted to rest. But early the 
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following day the hunt was renewed, 
and. after traveling six miles or so, a 
fresh trail was found. Indeed, Charlie 
seemed to be pretty close upon Bruin, 
and at the end of a few miles, with the 
aid of the other dogs, he put him up a 
tree. One of the men shot and broke 
his left fore-leg, causing him to tumble 
to the ground; then Ring jumped for- 
ward to catch him, much as he would a 
sauirrel ; but the bear used both his right 
paw and mouth, and consequently Ring 
was disabled for a month. Then the 
other five attacked him simultaneously, 
when Boone was caught with the bear’s 
right paw and thrown into a pool fifteen 
feet away. Bryant thereupon dispatched 
Mr. Bruin, after which he was skinned 
and butchered—butchered for the reason 
he might more easily be transported to 
camp. It was quite late in the afternoon, 
so finally it was decided to hang the meat 
in a tree to remain until morning. But, 
upon returning the next day, a hind 
quarter Was gone, and a large panther 
was seen plodding through the snow. 
Both hunters and dogs being tired, he 
was allowed to escape. Upon the next 
day camp was struck and moved to the 


south side of the mountain: but there 
deer were so numerous the dogs would 
not hunt bear. The wagon had_ been 


broken down also, and for these two rea- 
sons it was decided that the very pleasant 
and successful hunt should end. 


SUNSET 


By GEORGE FORTIS 


Fast dying light in the silent West; 


A hush at the wane of day; 


The gleam of a lamp in a waiting home, 


And rest at the end of the way. 
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THE SPORTSMAN’S AND CAMPER’S PARADISE DURING THE 
WINTER MONTHS 


By FRANK H. SWEET 


ILLUSTRATED WITH PHOTOGRAPHS 


HERE is a general impression 
that a winter in Florida is be- 
yond the reach of an ordinary 

purse; that the ubiquitous cracker who 
“lives on gophers during the Summer 
and Yankees during the Winter” is ever 
ready to pounce upon the unwary 
stranger; that hotel bills are enormous; 
that fees and extras and tolls are to be 
found upon every orange tree and in 
every clump of palmetto, and that mod- 
erately-supplied purses are better off at 
home. 

This impression is right or wrong, 
according to the-individual to whom it 
applies. If he goes to the palace hotels 
of St. Augustine and Tampa, and takes 
a supercilious, look-at-my-money air 
back among the crackers, he will un- 
doubtedly be overcharged and hood- 
winked and fleeced to his heart’s con- 
ient. But if he is a matter-of-fact sort 
of man, capable of taking the good and 
ill that comes to him with equanimity, 
and willing to camp out and hunt and 
fish, and to get wet if necessary, then 
he will find that Florida can offer as 
much for his money as any place in the 
world. 

After all, this camping out in Florida 
is so attractive that the one who tries 
it will have no further desire for even 
a palace hotel. His camp among the 
pines will grow dear to him, and the 
memory of his hammock slung between 
two trees, of the stars twinkling down 
at him through the branches, of the 
strange sounds and tropical perfumes, 
and the camp fire flaring out through 
the forest aisles, will accompany him to 
the north, and will linger with him 
through the long Summer, and, if there 





be no paramount interest at home, will 
carry him back to Florida at the first 
approach of another winter. 

There is something wonderfully fasci- 
nating about this genial, out-door Flor- 
ida life. The entire State is a great 
camping ground of hunters and _ stu- 
dents and artists, of invalids who look 
to the balsamic odors of the pines for 
renewed health, and of families who wish 
to avoid the heavy expense of hotels or 
boarding houses. They are scattered all 
the way from the palm-grown banks of 
the Suwannee and Wakulla, to the man- 
grove islands of Indian River, and the 
white, shell-strewn shores of the Gulf 
Coast bayous and inlets. Their camps 
adjoin the orange groves of the lake re- 
gion, the banana fields of Dade and Mon- 
roe Counties, and the cocoanut groves of 
the Charlotte and Sarasota region. They 
are the neighbors of the planters of 
North Florida, the crackers of the in- 
terior, the cowboy of the South, and the 
Seminoles of the Everglades. They col- 
lect curiosities, paint sunsets and palm 
trees and study dialects. Their children 
run as riotously over the land as the 
clambering vines, the palmettoes and the 
bright, flashing chameleons. And such 
appetites! One would almost think that 
the horde of campers would create a fam- 
ine in the land. I never tasted any- 
thing more deKcious than sweet potatoes, 
direct from the hot embers of a camp 
fire, with no other relish than salt. 

There is no arbitrary rule for camp- 
ers. The State is before them, and, like 
the birds and butterflies, they go where- 
soever they list. They are here one 
week, there another, and over vonder the 
third. They wander down the Ockla- 



















ON THE PALATKA RIVER, A FLORIDA BASS STREAM 


waha and the St. John’s and the Indian 
Rivers. ‘Thev fish in Lake Eustis, hunt 
along the banks of Mosquito Lagoon and 
Banana Creek, and gather shells below 
the bluffs of Clearwater and Dunedin. 
Some of them take tents along for the 
women and children; some make perma- 
nent camps on the banks of clear-water 
lakes or rivers, or back among the high, 
rolling pine lands of the interior, build- 
ing light cabins or shelters against pos- 
sible rain, where they stay for months, 
or perhaps all winter; and some merely 
swing their hammocks among the trees 
around —hastilv-constructed campfires, 
and flit with the first light. as blithe and 
care-free as the birds that hop about the 
abandoned embers of their fires after 
stray crumbs. The permanent camp is 
the most comfortable, and, if you are 
averse to exertion, perhaps the lest; but 
wandering over the State is certainly the 
most pleasant and inspiring. 

But no matter wi:o the camper is, or 
how he goes, there is something in the 
wild, free, buoyant life that steals in- 
sidiously into his veins, and he returns 
to it again and again. If it be so that 
he cannot return to it bodily, his mind 
and his memory and his longing go back, 





and once more he tastes the exquisite 
flavors of camp-fire cooking, inhales the 
rich, balsamic odors of the pines, and 
sees the stars gleaming down at him 
through the tree tops, as he sways 
drowsily to and fro in his hammock; 
once more he feels that he is absolutely 
free from care, a pampered child of lav- 
ish Nature, surrounded by tropical luxu- 
riance and boundless prodigality, with 
no future or past or present, only to 
doze and dream and dream, and watch 
the twinkling of the stars through the 
branches. 

[ have seen men go into camp dispirit- 
ed and broken down, and come out of 
it strong and masterful. There is some- 
thing in the solitude of the great for- 
ests, the clear, starry nights, and the 
tonic of the air, that is like the elixir of 
youth. 

A favorite method with some campers 
is to hire a large covered wagon, similar 
to the almost obsolete “prairie schooner,” 
and in this to make a tour of the State. 
They pitch camp anywhere along the 
roadside, or back on the bank of some 
lake or river, sleeping in their wagon 
and stopping wheresoever fancy suggests 
or night overtakes them. If there are 
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three or four in the party, the expense 
is scarcely increased, the extra cost in 
one direction being saved in another. 
With a wagon many conveniences can 
be carried which should otherwise be 
avoided. If any of the party own rifles, 
these could be taken along, and not be 
found amiss, for there is large game in 
many parts of the State. 

In the Indian River country, and most 
of the wilder sections, bear and’ wild-cat 
and panther are not uncommon. Deer 
also can often be found in large num- 
bers, especially in the remote portions of 
Dade, Monroe and Manatee Counties. 
At some places they are a pest, particu- 
larly those known as field deer. No ordi- 
nary fence will keep them out of the 
farmer’s crops, and many are the devices 
that have been employed to capture 
them. Gun and dogs, separate and com- 
bined, and a steady warfare are the surest 
methods. These deer are very fond of 
potatoes, and often it is a struggle with 
them and the truckers as to which shall 
get the most. The old bucks will paw 
the potato beds and destroy a large num- 
ber besides what they eat. 

In the Indian River country, and in- 
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deed in most places where the country 
is not thickly settled, small game, such 
as foxes, squirrels, opossum, raccoons, 
besides turkey, quail, curlew, plover, 
snipe, yellow-legs, sand-pipers, and a 
variety of ducks, can be found. The 
marshes opposite Titusville and Auran- 
tia are celebrated for their duck shoot- 
ing, and in them may be found teal, mal- 
lards, widgeon, blue-bills, and occasion- 
ally a canvas back. Cast and black, or 
“raft ducks,” can be found by the 
thousand. The raft ducks are so called 
from their habit of collecting together in 
vast numbers so that at a mile or so they 
appear like a raft of timber floating on 
the water. They are seen in flocks cov- 
ering acres in extent, and one frequently 
sails for miles amid a constantly recur- 
ring whir of rising ducks. 

If you are fond of fishing, there is an 
abundance of red snapper, red and black 
bass, pompano, cavally, sheepshead, and 
sailor’s choice to be found in the coves 
and inlets. Mullet can be caught with 
seine or cast nets, and in the rivers are 
numerous sharks and porpoises. Turtles 
are plentiful, and the loggerhead is by 
no means to be despised as game. They 
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attain a weight of four or five hundred 
pounds, and, properly dressed, provide 
fair resembling bulfalo meat. 
They frequent the sandbeaches to lay, 
and are easil\ approached by hunters, 
who turn them on their backs, in which 
position they are helpless. Sometimes 
they are so heavy that it requires the 
exertions of several men to turn them. 
Turtle’s eggs make a rich and palatable 
dish, and are cooked in various ways. 
They are laid in holes eighteen to 
twenty-four inches deep, and are hatched 
by the natural warmth of the sand. 
Oysters abound all through Indian River 
Narrows and south to Fort Capron. They 
are of large size and exquisite flavor. 
Camp living in all parts of Florida is 
very cheap. Sweet potatoes can be pur- 
chased for thirty-five cents per bushel; 


steaks, 


bananas, in some sections, for twenty- 
five cents a bunch, and oranges and pine- 
apples and many other kinds of fruit 
can be had almost for the asking. These, 
with game and fish, will comprise most 
of the camper’s food. The few extras, 
like coffee, tea, flour and spices, can be 
procured from any of the country stores 
scattered throughout the State. I have 
lived with campers for months, even in 
the more settled counties of Orange and 
Marion, and the cost has averaged me 
less than seventy-five cents per week. A 
sharp 
and vigorous, and he will think there is 
nothing so delicious in all the world as 
the sweet potato that comes out from the 
embers of the camp fire, the well- 
browned venison and fish, and the fra- 
grant, steaming coffee. A hundred dol- 
lars, fifty of which will pay for a round 
trip ticket, is amply sufficient for a win- 
ter’s vacation, if used economically. 


camper’s appetite soon becomes 
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Take your flannels and some knock- 
about clothing along, and, if you care 
for sport, add an assortment of fishing 
lines and your best shot-gun. Do not 
take rifle or revolvers, unless you expect 
to make use of a wagon. Limit your 
toilet articles to absolute necessities, and 
arrange to purchase most of your provi- 
sions of the truckers as you go along, as 
it will be more economical. ‘The shot- 
gun and fishing tackle will be your best 
friends, and will render it easy for you 
to keep inside of your limit of fifty dol- 
lars. A drinking cup, a coffee pot, a 
frying pan and two or three tin kettles 
will be sufficient to start with in the culi- 
nary line. ‘The point is to take just 
enough, without touching on the su- 
perfluous. 

If you are able to reach Florida some 
time in November or December, do not 
stop until you get to the extreme south- 
ern limit of your proposed area of travel, 
say, Punta Charlotte Harbor 
on the west, or the coves or 
inlets of Indian River on the east. 

In February it will be well to begin 
working your way north, up the Indian 
River and St. John’s River, or through 
the interior, through Polk, Orange and 
Marion counties, or through Hillsboro, 
and adjoining counties on the Gulf 
coast, not forgetting the lake region and 
a week on the palm-grown banks of the 
Ocklawaha, the Suwannee and the Chat- 
tahoochee. By the middle of April you 
will be in the beautiful, hilly country of 
the Tallahassee region, where you will 
find a social, hospitable people, and 
where it will be well for you to bid a 
temporary good-bye to the State, for the 
memory of this “God’s land,” as it is 
called, will most assuredly bring you 
back again in the near future. 
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WHERE CARES ARE NOT 


PURSUING THE ELUSIVE BUCK ON THE BANKS OF THE IMMORTAL TAH-QUA-ME-NON 
WHERE CIVILIZATION IS BUT AN ECHO, AND THE ONLY ROOF IS THE SKY 


By JOHN N. SOUTHGATE 


ILLUSTRATED WITH PHOTOGRAPHS 


UNTING the deer in Michigan is 
H attended by the same prelimi- 

naries as are required for a wed- 
ding. You first secure your license. You 
get it from the same suave, polite, oblig- 
ing official, who seems to take keen de- 
light in digging up your past, heaping it 
up before you, and making you swear it 
is yours. The document in either case sets 
forth the fact that you are duly qualified 
to pursue the dear or deer, and to have 
and to hold same till death or the Sheriff 
do you part. The license to residents is 
issued in the county where they reside, 
and costs one dollar and fifty cents. Non- 
residents must .procure a license from 
the county in which they wish to hunt, 
and pay twenty-five dollars for it. 

These details attended to, you are at 
liberty to arrange your portable depart- 
ment store, don your outlandish  cos- 
tume and move upon the enemy. The 
railway transports you and your traps to 
the margin of civilization, then tote 
teams are requisitioned and you move 
into the wilderness so far that the teams 
get back barely in time to meet you next 
season. After the teams have hit the 
back trail you have a period of portage, 
trek, and tote until you meet the Aurora 
sorealis and the Peary Relief Expedi- 
tions. That is, it seems that far to one 
who indulges for the first time. The 
hardened sinners view the trip with 
equanimity, the farther in they get the 
higher their spirits rise. 

It 1s a curious fact that only good fel; 
lows take to the woods. The “yellow 
fellows” are never in evidence around 
the camp. It may be that the wild 


breath of the pine, the crisp north air 
and the bracing atmosphere eradicates 
all the lingering traces of the “streak” 
which may have been in their make-up. 

The season being limited to twenty 
days, November 10 to 30 inclusive, in- 
duces the start for camp some days prior, 
in order to get there, arrange your outfit 
and your affairs, including your will and 
other minor details, so as to leave the full 
twenty davs for the real business of the 
jaunt. 

We finally reach a lone cabin that 
is the outpost of civilization, the sentinel 
of the silent forest. It is leagues from 
anywhere and twenty-two miles from the 
nearest habitation. When you leave its 
friendly shelter you look your last on a 
house until you emerge from the tall 
and uncut. Shortly the guide takes you 
in tow and the caravan heads for the 
densest growth, and soon you are walk- 
ing in the shadows of the pine. The 
guide, John Sullivan, has lived there so 
long he knows everything. He can re- 
member when the towering pines were 
but yearlings. For him civilization has 
no lures. He journeys to the haunts of 
men but once or twice a year at the 
most, and probably would not do that if 
he could manufacture powder and grow 
tobacco. Soon, it cannot be long, though 
vou are oblivious to time, you see the 
glint of water and hear the gentle wash 
of waves. Old John has brought you to 
the Tah-qua-me-non. Magie Tah-qua- 
me-non, whose waters once bore the 
canoe of Hiawatha and listened to the 
wooing of the Indian maid. Thus Long- 
fellow— 
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“And thus sailed my Hiawatha 

Down the rushing Tah-qua-me-non; 
Sailed through all its bends and windings, 
Sailed through all its deeps and shallows; 
While his friend, the strong man, Kwasind, 
Swam the deeps, the shallows waded, 

Up and down the river went they, 

In and out among its islands, 

Cleared its bed of root and sand-bar, 
Dragged the dead trees from its channel, 
Made its passage safe and certain, 

Made a pathway for the people 

From its spring among the mountains 

To the waters of Pauwating 

To the bay of Tah-qua-me-non.” 


A PROMISING 


If the stream could talk, what tales it 
might tell of love and fear and hate, of 
strife and combat! Here, in the very 
vortex of romance, you camp. A little 
clearing is made, the tents are pitched, 
and. if you are fortunate enough to have 
preceded the season by a day or two, you 
have the most delicious idling you may 
expect this side the Happy Hunting 
Grounds. 


FIELD AND STREAM 


Getting the deer in Michigan is a ques- 
tion of skill, of daring, of patience and 
persistence; for the Jaw in its majesty, 
right for once at least, has decreed that 
you may not hunt with dogs that you 
must not use artificial lights in hunting, 
nor take advantage of a deer in the 
water. You are permitted to kill only 
two, and these you may get the first day 
or the first week; but you would not 
leave the camp if you could, just because 
your mission was accomplished. The 
spirit of the woods and waters is upon 





HAUNT FOR DEER 


you. You are away from your cares and 
troubles, and have no wish to seek them 
again. They will come soon enough; 
so forget them while you may. The Call 
of the Wilderness pipes out shrill and 
clear above all other sounds, your red 
corpuscles jostle each other with the 
throb of new life, your step gets firm 
and your eve clear. What matters the 
aching limbs at night? Have you nota 
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couch a god might envy? Is not your 
anpetite keen and uncloyed? And is 
there not a spread fit for the denizens of 
Olympus ready at your hand? What if 
it lacks the adjuncts of the table d’hote ? 
What if your plate is of tin or wood? 
Suppose the finger bowls are missing? 
Have you ever eaten more or felt better ? 
Is not your sleep as peaceful and un- 
troubled as a babe’s? Are there, after 
all, any burdens in the world? Do not 
the stars shine, and the storms rage, and 
is that the thin, cracked, faint and far 
distant howl of a timber wolf? You do 
not care; you only wrap the blanket a 
fold closer, bid defiance to them all, and 
drop off to dreamland vaguely wondering 
if you have eaten enough to last until 
breakfast. In the morning you discover 
that you have not, and seek to make up 
the deficit. 

Before the end of the first week, you 
are convinced there is something wrong 
with you, and by-and-by you are aware 
that you have not suflicient capacity for 
an appetite the size of yours. How the 
nights and days do speed ; how you listen 
before the camp fire to the stories of the 
day’s sport, how each one tells how he 
covered the most territory, how proud 
you were when you staggered in with 
your first deer and laid it down, though 
you could scarce stand, but did so until 
you received your meed of praise and 
told how you did it! What mighty tales 
of prowess you listen to, how the truth 
is gripped and throttled with a dozen 
stalwart men looking on, and listening, 
and planning to make the last tale seem 
feeble when their turn comes! How 
your fancy weaves faint and mystic fig- 
ures from the smoke as the fagots fade 
to glow; or, how the same smoke is artis- 
tically and scientifically cursed when the 
wind is wrong and you grope in the 
London-like fog for your pipe, to add 
more smoke to assuage your woe! How 
you nut off complaining about the cook- 
ing until patience ceases to be a virtue, 
and thoueh you know the penalty for 
complaint is to assume the duty of cook, 
the time comes when you have to insist 
that the coffee should contain more of 
the berry of Brazil and less of the bacon. 
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JOUN SULLIVAN 
GUIDE AND PHILOSOPHER 


Your dignified and heroic revolt against 
the tyrant of the camp makes you eligible 
for the Carnegie medal and is the signal 
for the opening of the flood gates of 
wrath and protest against the now de- 
posed and cowering enemy. You have 
won a great moral victory, and paid 
for it. 

Ah, me! The twenty days cannot last 
forever. You are just getting thor- 
oughly satisfied with yourself when the 
news comes that to-day is the last day, 
and to-morrow you must break camp. 
How long the road seems going back! 
How changed everything looks, and you 
have been gone but three weeks! There 
is nothing poetic or romantic about a 
return, especially when, if you are not 
one of the elect, you reflect that soon you 
will part company with the finest bunch 
of good fellows it has ever been your for- 
tune to eat and sleep with. You get 
back to civilization, to your home, greet 
your wife like a two-year-old, and send 
word to your friends to come up to din- 
ner. You have a cook who knows how, 
and—you can taste it even now. 
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FISHES 


OF THE UNITED STATES 


COMPARATIVE NOTES BY AN ANGLER ON THEIR SIZE, DISTRIBUTION, FOOD, APPEAR 
ANCE AND MANNER OF CAPTURE—FIFTH PAPER 


By F. L. HARDING 


(Santa Catalina Island Tuna Club, California) 


ILLUSTRATED WITH PHOTOGRAPHS 


old country anglers, or even those of 

our Atlantic Coast, that fish averag- 
ing two hundred and thirty pounds were 
to be commonly caught upon a pole that 
weighed but a pound, they doubtless 
would have been suspicious as to your 
sanity. Yet this is true of the black sea 
bass of California, locally termed jew- 
fish. Usually, in July and August, at 
least one is caught at Catalina on every 
day in the month. The last week in 
April is the accepted date for lowering 
the first baits, and in September they 
cease to respond to efforts to lure them. 

They are ponderous, sluggish, marine 
denizens, living at great depths, eating 
carrion and dead fish of all sorts. In 
appearance they are like a magnified 
black bass of lake and stream. Their 
general color is brown, and is found in 
every shade, from olive through the reds 
and yellows to slate brown. 

The base from which the angler’s per- 
secution of this burly tribe is conducted 
is Avalon Bay. The Fence, White Rock 
and Moonstone Beach are the famous 
grounds for the bottom fishing, which is 
done in sixty to a hundred feet of water. 
Off the mainland these fish have been 
caught at various places where kelp beds 
abound, notably at Coronado Beach, 
though there the hand line is largely 
employed. They are found also upon 
the coasts of Lower California and old 
Mexico, where one-thousand-pound fish 
have been observed. 

The jewfish catching, as done at Santa 


| F twenty years ago you had told the 


Catalina, is a most interesting affair. In 
the early days, when they were taken for 
the market from Pebbly Beach, and 
lugged ashore on a rope by a dozen Por- 
tuguese, Major Viehle took the first fish 
upon a rod, and employed a light skiff as 
towing easier behind the powerful rush 
of the immense steed. The launch, 
largely because of superior comfort, and 
possessing auto-locomotion, is now used 
in the work, though the rowboat refuse= 
to be relegated to the pages of history. 
The anchor is dropped about forty feet 
off a mass of kelp, care being taken to 
observe the tide, the probable swing of 
the boat, and whether or not strong cur- 
rents will necessitate “lead” to keep the 
bait from dragging. The anchor rope 
is attached to a .buoy, to be thrown over 
when the fish is hooked and picked up 
after the struggle. The tackle, rigged as 
for tuna, is baited with a three-pound 
slice of albicore, barracuda or yellow- 
tail. A live whitefish, hooked through 
the back, is the best bait, but rather diffi- 
cult to procure, though one may be 
lucky enough to hookuone while waiting 
for a jewfish strike. The lines must, on 
the way to the grounds, have been trolled 
behind to wet them thoroughly, avoiding 
a “burning off” under a sudden rush and 
hard-pressed thumb brake. 

Now the baited hooks are cast off, 
allowed to sink to the bottom, and the 
angler waits. The waiting may extend 
for a week or be terminated in ten min- 
utes. The first intimation that any dis- 
iurbance is on below comes from the reel 
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click, as the fish “mouths” the bait and 


drops it again. The reel clicks once, 
twice, thrice, and is silent. Those tense 
dots of sound electrify the dozing crew; 
their hearts are in their throats; who 
knows into what a spasm the little com- 
pany may be thrown in a second? Fe- 
verishly, the reel is watched as it lies 
unon the rear seat. The handle quivers, 
a few inches more line move stealthily 
out. Is it the swinging of the boat, the 
tugging of bottom fish, or—the great 
bass himself? In a business-like way, 
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strain upon one’s shoulder sockets is 
frightful. Consider that the boat is be- 
ing towed, the great fish, acting as motive 
power, and your arms as a section of the 
tow line. No wonder many an angler is 
forced to turn over his rod to his boat- 
man after an hour, completely exhausted. 

After this first rush, the bass is a 
sulker, and slow compared to the tuna, 
nor has he the wit of that princely fish. 
But his weight—ah, that’s what tells. 
Three hundred and fifty or four hundred 
pounds, if simply dead weight, would be 








ONE OF THE GREATEST FISHING GROUNDS IN THE WORLD, SHIP ROCK, 


CALIFORNIA. 


WONDERFUL CATCHES HAVE BEEN TAKEN WHILE 


TROLLING IN CIRCLES ABOUT THE ROCK | 


the click, click becomes an even stream 
of sound; the angler grasps his rod, 
allows the point to drop with the gently- 
running line, then strikes back hard 
again and again, fixing the hook in the 
horny jaws of the fish. In a fraction 
of a second he may be holding the stump 
of his splintered rod, or be minus his 
outfit altogether. If the tackle holds, 
he may be lifted out of his seat while 
the rod endeavors to double up and the 
reei handle whirs at about ten thousand 
revolutions (?) a minute, while a faint 
smoke arises from the leather pad. The 


a stiff proposition to lift on such tackle. 
Animated by life and vigor, it is a 
thousand times worse. 

Like the white bass, he roams about 
the colonnades, aisles and secluded clois- 
ters of the seaweed city, and when 
hooked often dives desperately into these 
retreats, quickly snapping the line 
against the oily tree trunks. If he 
heads for the open sea all well and good, 
but he should be kept above a depth of 
two hundred feet if possible. Below that 
the water pressure intensifies the labors 
of “pumping” tenfold. Some young 
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THE PRESENT WORLD’S RECORD BLACK SEA BASS, 
436 POUNDS. AN AMAZING INSTANCE OF 
WHAT MAY BE ACCOMPLISHED WITH 
“STICK AND THREAD” 


fish of a hundred pounds weight make a 
lustier, snappier resistance than those 
three times their size. Fish above three 
hundred and fifty pounds are excep- 
tional. 

Until last Summer, the rod _ record 
was four hundred and_ twenty-five 
pounds, caught by Mr. Llewellyn, a mem- 
ber of the Band at Avalon, the gaffing 
being accomplished by a fellow musician. 
Thus Orpheus “has charms to soothe the 
savage beast.” However, this fragile 
record suffered a fracture twice during 
last July. Mr. T. Perkins, of Los An- 
geles, on the third, landed a fish of four 
hundred and twenty-eight pounds, and 
he, in turn, was outdone on the seven- 
teenth by Mr. L. G. Murphy, of Con- 
verse, Indiana, who brought to gaff, in 
strict accordance with the accepted rul- 
ings, a lusty specimen of four hundred 


FIELD AND STREAM 


and thirty-six pounds, at which figure 
the record stands to-day. 

These burly denizens of the uncanny 
depths, these four-hundred pounders re- 
ferred to so glibly by Californians, some- 
what stagger the comprehension of East- 
erners, to whom a fifty-pound striped 
bass would seem a joy unspeakable, a 
direct gift of a benign Providence. Mr. 
Murphy, by the way, is to be ranked 
among the foremost advocates of rod 
and reel to-day in the van of the illus- 


trious few who lead the list of the 
National Angling Brotherhood. His 


record of twenty-four tarpon taken in 
cne day at Aransas, a well-merited medal 
being his reward, coupled with this mon- 
strous leviathan, surely establishes his 
standing beyond question or criticism. 
The increasing size of these record fish 
does not indicate, it seems to me, that 
they are attaining a greater bulk, or that 
larger specimens are frequenting these 
shores, but rather that the ability of the 
anglers, by reason of practice and experi- 


ence, is reaching a higher plane. Five- 
hundred-pound fish undoubtedly have 
been hooked and broken away. Some 


fine day a Ulysses or Samson of the 
greenheart will send one of these giants 
to the Piscatorial Olympus, to the dull 
requiem of the laboring reel. 

To my mind, a most astonishing feat, 
bordering upon the miraculous, was that 
of George Farnsworth, boatman and ath- 
lete, whose tall, lithe figure is familiar 
about Avalon Bay. On August twenty- 
fourth, nineteen hundred and five, with 
nine and one-half-ounce greenheart rod 
and nine-strand line, after three hours of 
wonderful dexterity and desperate fight- 
ing, he brought to gaff a black sea bass 
of one hundred and ninety-eight pounds 
weight. Moreover, he was alone in the 
boat the entire time, and succeeded in 
getting the tremendous fish aboard with- 
out assistance. But, consider for a mo- 
ment a nine-and-a-half-ounce rod and a 
nine-strand line. A rod scarcely thicker 
than a lead pencil, and such a line as one 
would consider light for a_ thirty- 
pounder. To call the man an expert is 
inadequate praise. To me, having per- 
sonal knowledge of how regulation tackle 
is smashed in a twinkling time and again 














in this work, the whole thing is wonder- 
ful, and savors of witchcraft and ye 
black arts. 

The woman’s record for black sea bass 
belongs to the wife of General A. W. 
Barrett, President of the Tuna Club. 
Her fish weighed four hundred and six- 
teen pounds. Four in one morning fell 
to the rods of Messrs. Makomber and 
Rider, who very nearly swamped getting 
home with the huge carcasses. 

The late Mr. F. 8. Schenk, of Brook- 
lyn, was the most devoted and untiring 
of all the jewfish anglers. The first 
Summer his efforts were fruitless; the 
next he simply couldn’t miss. Day after 
day, with Harry Elms as boatman, he 
would hook, fight, and boat fish, within 
a hundred feet of launches, which never 
had so much as a nibble. His largest, and 
for some time the world’s record fish, 
weighed three hundred and eighty-four 
pounds. His plan was to take great 
quantities of bait and to throw over, at 
the end of the day whatever was left. 
This naturally resulted in drawing 
herds of all manner of fish to the place, 
including the jewfish. But this method 
also attracted tremendous sharks, which 
gave considerable annoyance by often 
taking the baited hook. This left the 
angler to choose between a lengthy, ex- 
hausting contest or the loss of so much 
line. However, such inconvenience was 
finally overcome by the substitution of 
a cod line leader for the piano wire, 
which quickly severed against the shark’s 
teeth, but held the bass. Its nonkinking 
quality was an advantage over the wire 
also. This “chumming” was also tried 
with success by Mr. T. S. Manning, for- 
merly of Philadelphia, whose work at a 
certain abrupt promontory christened it 
Jewfish Point. 

The boating of bass and tuna is a puz- 
zling proposition upon a calm day. When 
a sea is on, it becomes comparatively 
simple. The fish is held by ropes and 
gaffs close to the stern. An approaching 
wave elevates the carcass, the stern of 
the launch dropping into the trough left 
by the preceding wave. Gravitation, 
aided by terrific pulling, rolls the fish 
over onto the deck, and the trick is done. 
On a quiet day it is a question of muscle, 
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and at times the dead fish is towed into 
the harbor as the easiest method. 

The black’ sea bass is poor eating, 
though their steaks are sold at public 
market in Los Angeles. By the time the 
fish have been weighed, measured, photo- 
graphed and hung up for the general 
edification of the populace, it is only fit 
for the sea-lions. 

In May, 1904, a most remarkable in- 
stance of a bass taking a flying-fish on a 
troll was reported from Ship Rock. The 
resolute woman at the rod, Mrs. Petrie, 
of Chicago, landed the two-hundred-and- 
twenty-pound fellow in forty minutes. 
On the other hand, a few days later, a 
small fish of twenty-four pounds was 
taken on a live sardine near the steamer 
landing at Avalon. The black sea bass 
is not to be compared in gamy qualities 
for a moment with the tuna, but their far 
ereater abundance has, of recent years, 
won for them a high degree of popular 
favor. 

One never ceases to wonder at the 





THE BLACK SEA BASS AS SEEN FROM ABOVE; A 
VIEW SELDOM GIVEN IN THE HUNDREDS 
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wonderful strength in a bending rod. 
The following extract from the Los An- 
geles Times seems to me so truly re- 
markable that I beg leave to trespass 
upon your attention and insert it in full: 

Avalon, September 9, 1905.—Yesterday 
was a great day for the anglers. When 
evening came the tuna taken summed up to 
twelve; a one-hundred-and-thirty-eight-pound 
sword fish was in evidence, and a_ninety- 
five-pound sun fish greeted the curious. And 
then, just before six o’clock was added the 








MRS. E. N. DICKERSON, OF NEW YORK CITY, AND 
THE 216-POUND TUNA, THE SECOND 
LARGEST EVER TAKEN 


greatest catch of the day and also the largest 
fish ever taken here with rod and reel. It 
was a shark, and had been fought six and 
one-half hours. It weighed five hundred and 
twelve pounds, W. B. Bliss, Enos Variela 
and G. M. Wharfield joined the excited crowd 
early in the morning, and by ten o’clock had 
taken three tuna. As they were pulling in 


the last one, a huge shark seized and swal- 
lowed the greatest part of it. 


The great 
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shark was now on the end of the line, and 
as the fight progressed the reel ran out the 
line until the six hundred feet of twist was 
entirely gone. They fought the shark inch 
by inch, and it was five and a half hours 
before the huge creature had run out all the 
line. At this juncture, their boat full of 
water, and the men tired out, they decided 
it was no use to continue the fight. The 
shark was six hundred feet directly below 
them, and it seemed an impossibility to budge 
him an inch. They decided to break the line, 
when Mexican Joe joined them, and, trans- 
ferring the rod to his dry boat, he and Va- 
riela again began the strue:' , and after an 
hour of heart-breaking work were rewarded 
by the largest fish ever taken with rod and 


reel. It measured eleven feet six inches. 


This striking narrative reminds one of 
pictures in old physical geographies of 
prehistoric man bravely attacking weird 
monsters of the stone age, and is a unique 
chronicle in Fishdom. 

COLONIAL ANGLING 

The acquisition of the tropical colonies 
of Spain and the annexation of Hawaii 
open a new field to American anglers, as 
well as to American capitalists. Just how 
important this new field is, remains 
largely a matter of conjecture, although 
the Bureau of Fisheries has issued gen- 
eral reports indicating the existence of 
Game Fishes. The lack of facilities 
makes the initial attempts in these fields 
like blazing a trail through a veritable 
terra incognita. 

Porto Rico, similar to Florida in many 
respects, stands at the head of our insular 
treasures or encumbrances as your politi- 
cal convictions may dictate. It is one 
thousand, five hundred miles south of 
Boston and about five hundred east of 
the meridian of Philadelphia. The de- 
ficiency in respect to harbors is a draw- 
back to boat angling, as the north coasts 
are high and forbidding, while the south 
are infested with mangrove swamps, re- 
lieved by sandy beaches and islets. The 
trade winds moderate the temnerature, 
though the rainfall is excessive. 

Many fish of Florida, familiar enough 


to Southern sportsmen, will be found 
here masquerading under a_ musical 
Spanish nomenclature. Such are the 


black grouper, the hogfish, alias “perro ;” 
the tarpon, alias “sabalo;” the ten- 
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pounder, alias “piozo,” or “matazuelo 
real,” and the Florida yellowtail, known 
as “colirubia.” According to Prof. Hol- 
der, the “pompon,” which attains a 
length of nearly four feet, and bears a 
sunerficial resemblance to the drum, 
“may hold delight for future genera- 
tions of rod fishermen.” The family 
eynoscion, embracing the weakfish and 
the white sea bass, has a local delegate in 
the person of the agile ‘corvina.’ The 
kingfish and the Spanish mackerel also 
coast about the warm and enervating 
shores. 

The “robalo” will win its way most 
speedily into the affections of touring 
anglers as a good fighter. It is common 
and courageous, biting hard and vicious- 
ly, and attaining the length of nearly 
three feet. The pompano, the versatile 
runner, the snappers, including the wily 
“orey” and the fierce barracuda, are to 
be found in more or less abundance. 

The tarpon taken by the government 
expedition at Hucares were fry of 2.25 
to 11.5 inches long, seined in a small 
brackish pool. No large individuals 
were seen. In fact, I have yet to hear 
of any having been taken upon a rod. 
Altogether, the Fish Commission reports 
two hundred and ninety-one species from 
Porto Rico, a comforting assurance to 
those contemplating an invasion with 
rod and reel. The universal gorgeous 
coloring of Porto Rican marine fauna 
gives the fishes gaudy, flamboyant hues 
of intense brilliancy. 

As we turn to the Hawaiian group, we 
find calmer seas and finer bays and har- 
bors. Among these isles of luxurious 
tranquillity and idleness, where, through 
the hot, shimmering haze, the white cone 
of Mauna Kea looms on high, many 
hrown-skinned natives take their toll of 
the sea in net, baskets and on the hook. 
We recognize the following types of fish 
familiar in home waters among. the 
catch: The albacore (ahi), bonito (aku), 
amberfish (kahala), barracuda (kaku), 
mariposa (laukipala), and the flounder 
(naku). 

From their canoes hewn from the koa 
tree the islanders search for the bonito. 
In this work, a pair of canoes are braced 
together as a catamaran, and a sail is 
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employed in finding the schools. The 
fishermen, having located the school by 
the hovering gulls, according to Mr. J. 
N. Cobb, “seize their twelve-foot bam- 
boo poles, with line of equal length at- 
tached. A hook of mother-of-pearl, 
backed by a dog’s tusk, human bone or 
tortoise shell, is at the end. By a quick 
movement the line and hook are slapped 
violently on the surface of the water and 
then drawn toward the boat. The aku are 
attracted by the noise, and, seeing the 
glittering hook, which looks like a young 
fish, make a spring for it. As soon as 
the fish is hooked the line is swung up 
over the fisherman’s head, so as to make 
almost a complete revolution. It is very 





A HAUL OF SARDINES, THE BAIT FOR A HALF 
DOZEN VARIETIES OF CALIFORNIA 
GAME FISHES 


necessary that the line should be kept 
taut, as owing to the fact that the hook 
has but a slight barb, the fish would 
shake itself loose should the line slacken 
in the ieast. As the hooked fish is de- 
scribing this revolution, the fisherman 
swings around to meet it, and as it nears 
him, he bows out his right arm, and, 
as the fish comes between his arm and 
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side, closes them up, and the fish is un- 
hooked and dropped into the boat. The 
fishing must be done in from ten to fif- 
teen minutes’ time, as the school soon 
becomes frightened and disappears.” In 
bonito fishing alone, the rod is used. 

A gasoline launch and _ yellowtail 
tackle, with a trolling bluefish squid, 
would yield rare sport in these waters, 
to the delectation of the American and 
the amazement of the Kanakas. The 
opah, an odd, circular sea wanderer, not 
unlike the Oceanic sunfish, is also an 
habitué of these waters. 

The Hawaiian Islands are an unopened 
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GARDNER, 
OF THE LAUNCH “FORTUNA,” HERO OF MANY 
BATTLES, INCLUDING THE MOREHOUS 251- 
POUND TUNA, MRS. DICKERSON’S TUNA, 216 
POUNDS, MRS. BARRETT’S BLACK SEA BASS, 
416 POUNDS, ETC. MR. GARDNER’S DAILY 
HONORARIUM FOR LAUNCH PARTIES IS FORTY 
PER CENT. HIGHER THAN THE RULING RATE 


book of possibilities to the American rod 
aneler, whose ardor can withstand the 
insidious “dolce far niente” of these 


smiling islands of the Pacific. The Phil- 
innines have not figured so far in the 
interest of fishermen, and the finny of- 
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fering seems rather meager and unprom- 
ising, scarcely one, if any, of its known 
species meriting inclusion with the met- 
tlesome gathering considered in these 
paves, 


SUMMARY 


The Rod and the Gun are the two 
instruments devised by man for over- 
coming the remainder of the animal 
kingdom. As the lion, the tiger and the 
elephant are to the sportsman with the 
express rifle, so are the tarpon, the tuna 
and the two jewfishes to the man with 
the seven-foot rod. 


From the foregoing chapters certain 
broad principles may be deduced. Fishes 


living within thirty feet of the surface 
(pelagic), as the mackerels, the seriola, 
and so forth, are supericr game to those 
living at great depths. Trolling yields 
greater pleasure than still-fishing, be- 
cause by this method surface fish are 
taken. and on account of the exhilarating 
motion. The light tackle is also manlier, 
and the thought expended upon choice of 
locality, bait, tackle, tides, weather, boat- 
man and other outside agencies entering 
into the problem of successful fishing, 
brings a lavish return in pleasure. 

The question has frequently been 
asked: Does the Eastern or the Western 
shore of our country offer the better 
sport to the rod and reel angler? The 
mooted point has been discussed by many 
from every possible view point, with var- 
ied conclusions favorable to both coasts. 
Though bias may be laid to my door, stil! 
it is from a careful balancing of the re- 
spective claims that I feel inclined to 
favor the Pacific Coast. In so doing, I 
know that I am running counter to no 
less eminent an authority than Mr. Bar- 
ton W. Evermann, Ichthyologist of the 
U. S. Fish Commission, who said in his 
paner upon the “Fish Fauna of Florida,” 
submitted to the National Fishery Con- 
gress at Tampa in 1898: “T have fished 
in every State and Territory in the 
Union but three, and from Siberia and 
Behring Sea to the Gulfs of California 
and Mexico, and, all things considered, 
regard Florida as unequaled in the rich- 
ness and variety of its attractions for all 
sorts of sport with rod and reel.” 














But. can not this interesting compari- 
son be presented in more tangible form 
than mete personal estimate? If we 
consider California and Florida as rep- 
resentative of the best, the merits of their 
Oceanic game fishes might be tabulated 
as below, taking the leaping tuna as one 
hundred units of “Resistance Power.” 





CALIFORNIA FLORIDA 
BUG ccecesce SED Teepe .<s02. 90 
Black sea bass. 75 Jewfish ...... 70 
Yellowtail ... 60 Amberfish ... 60 
White sea bass. 55 Striped bass.. 55 
Salmon ...... 55 Barracuda ... 50 
Striped bass.. 55 Red drum.... 50 
Albicore ..... 50 Black drum... 40 
BORHO: «<<. 40 Kingfish ..... 30 
Sheepshead .. 25 Sheepshead .. 25 
Barracuda ... 15 
Class A (col- Class A (col- 

lectively) .. 40 lectively) .. 60 
570 530 


This analysis results in a superiority 
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of forty units “Resistance Power” in 
favor of California. The valuation of 
each fish in.the foregoing list was deter- 
mined after careful deliberation and ref- 
erence to numerous authorities. Of 
course, it is open to question whether or 
not relative degrees of the indefinable 
quality of gameness are capable of 
mathematical valuation. But, while it 
may be diverting to urge the claims of 
our own favorite recreation fields in a 
spirit of good-natured rivalry, yet the 
guild of American anglers are drawn 
together by the knowledge that, the world 
over, there can be found no country 
whose shores embrace such a magnificent 
array of Oceanic game fishes as inhabit 
the coastal waters of the United States 
of America. 

Nore: I must acknowledge my obligation, 
in preparing the foregoing notes, to the publi- 
cations of the Bureau of Fisheries, the works 
of Messrs. Jordan, Evermann and Holder, for 
valuable reference, and to Mr. Winfield Scott 
for information graciously supplied. 


(Concluded ) 


A BELATED THANKSGIVING 
By H. E. FROHOCK 


OHN had just rendered his monthly 
report to the house for which he 
collected. It had been received 

with an ungracious silence, but later, 
looking into his face, the gruff employer 
had suggested: “You had better take 
a vacation. You are losing your grip.” 
John was tired of seeing people who 
were not glad to see him. Nothing could 
be more exasperating than the frequent 
snubs and constant deceptions he re- 
ceived. He had lost faith in humanity. 
A longing came over him for the wilder- 
ness and its absolute freedom from 
thronging humanity. In the desperation 
of the moment he muttered to himself: 
“T’]l take my bilious personality out of 
people’s sight for a while, anyway.” 





Down the street he went. The first 
stop was made at a feed store, where he 
purchased a grain sack. Next, at a gen- 
eral furnishing house, where the pur- 
chases were a rubber blanket, heavy- 
wooled shirt, sweater, heavy socks, and 
a rough, strong suit, with a reefer cut 
coat. Lumbermen’s rubbers and a felt 
hat finished the purchases here. The 
hardware and gun store next received his 
patronage. 

“T like the old 45-70,” he muttered, as 
he looked at the rack and its display of 
modern small bores. He selected a plain 
rifle and 40 cartridges, a strong, dirk- 
backed knife, a two-pound axe and a 
compass. Elsewhere he found a blanket, 
a two-ounce bottle filled with matches, 
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and another filled with salt. The things 
which did not at once go into his pocket 
were made into a bundle by being well 
packed into the grain sack, then wrapped 
in the rubber blanket, and securely lashed 
with a small cord. 

“About thirty pounds,” said John, as 
he lifted the pack. Shouldering the rifle 
he made his way to the nearest point of 
departure for the wilderness of Maine. 
He was late for the train, but it also 
happened that the train was late. John 
blessed his stars for the combination of 
lates and got a seat as best he could. 
Crowded, hot, the engine smoke deter- 
mined to come in through every venti- 
lator, sleep out of the question, the night 
dragged on. Bangor at last, and still the 
surging crowd. ‘Taking another train 
here, John kept on till he reached the 
end of the Greenvilie branch. A _ hotel, 
perched on the cliff nearby, gave the 
opportunity to satisfy his hunger, and 
when he had finished, the steamer for 
Lily Bay offered to put him further into 
the wilderness. 

That night, John stayed at the Roach 
River House and slept the sleep of the 
just. A bit of inquiry the next morn- 
ing put him on the way to a lumber 
camp. Discarding his city suit and leav- 
ing it at the hotel, he stepped out for 
the eight-mile tramp that lay between 
him and the camp, clad as a woodsman, 
with pack on back and rifle in hand. 

John hardly knew what welcome he 
would receive at the camp, but said to 
himself: “It can’t well be any colder 
than I am used to as a bill collector.” 
Out of sorts with the world and out of 
touch with the world, the snow beneath 
his feet and the gray sky overhead com- 
bined to suit his mood, and he became 
measurably gay. Only the thought of 
possible game to be frightened kept him 
from whistling. 

“T’ll try to collect satisfaction from 
this trip, anyway,” said John. 

Eight miles is a long way for one not 
hardened to woods walking. 
John just entering the camp and all 
ready to “fall to” when invited to sit 
down to beans and pork. 

“Not a bad reception, surely,” he so- 
liloquized, as he looked at the clean berth 
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Noon found’ 





which had been assigned him in the 
office camp. His blanket and rubber 
looked thin, and he gladly took the 
rough quilt which was offered him. 

Some days later John dared the dark- 
ness of the November morning, walking 
down the tote road for miles before it 
was light enough to see in the forest. 
Snow was falling. A deer track must 
be fresh to be seen at al]. Eight o’clock 
came, and with it the first track large 
enough to promise a buck. Ten o’clock 
and a snort from the buck notified John 
that the deer had scented him and was 
away. But John was game. Eleven- 
thirty, and, wet and hungry, for the 
snow melted as it fell, and breakfast was 
at five, but still alert, John stepped from 
behind a fallen pine tree and beheld the 
sight for which he had been longing all 
the morning. 

Just before him a big buck was rest- 
ing from the morning tramp. Lazily he 
looked back at the figure of him that he 


had neither smelled nor heard ap- 
proaching. John improved the in- 
stant to — shoot. The deer stag- 
gered and fell. But in a moment. 


with a convulsive kick, the buck gained 
its feet and jumped behind a clump of 
cedars. All too late, John hurriedly 
raised the rifle.and tried to shoot it with- 
out first throwing in a fresh cartridge. 
“T must have hit him hard; he can’t 
go far,” thought John. But when he 
had followed the blood marks for a long 
distance, and still they showed before 
him, doubt came into his mind as to how 
much the buck was hurt. But snow was 
falling so fast that the track would be 
lost unless kept fresh, and the crimson 
stain wherever the deer had stood for a 
few moments, or lain down, as it fre- 
quently did, kept John hopeful and mov- 
ing. Always away from the direction of 
camp, through tangled thickets and un- 
derbrush the buck went, and John fol- 
lowed. That fleecy whiteness that loaded 
each bush and filled the air, made vis- 
ion uncertain. It was half-past three in 
the afternoon when the persistent trail- 
ing was rewarded and another shot 
brought down the buck to stay. John 
awoke from his elation to a conscious- 
ness that he was wet, tired and hungry. 














He felt sure of the general direction in 
which camp lay, but was also sure that 
he had less than an hour of daylight in 
which to make the distance covered by 
the whole day’s tramp. He knew that 
it would be impossible to do it, and that 
to tramp after dark would be foolishness, 
and then he must not lose his buck. 
Only one course suggested itself. He 
must camp for the night. 
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is all right,” he said. “Now I’ll have 
something to eat, and then I guess I’ll 
feel better. Lucky I brought along that 
bottle of salt.” . Skinning the forequar- 
ters of the deer, he spitted slices of the 
tenderloin upon a birch twig and broiled 


them to a turn over the coals. Water 
was easy to get from the brook. Waa 


ever feast so fine? The day of exercise 
in the open had stimulated his appetite, 





Just before him a big buck was restin 1 he morning tramp” 
“Just b h big buch est rom th t ‘ 


Not far back he had passed a stream. 
Laying hold of the buck’s horns, he 
dragged him toward the little brook. 
Beside the bank of the stream grew a 
great birch. Between its roots John re- 
solved to build his fire. Unslinging the 
axe from his back, he cut several spruce 
saplings, then trimmed them and built 
himself a shelter. 

He soon had a fire going, and paused, 
warm from his hard work, but wet with 
melting snow and perspiration. Piling 
more wood on the crackling fire, John 
took a view of the situation again. “This 





and for the first time since morning he 
felt comfortable. He was getting dry, 
teo. The brush shelter caught the heat 
and threw it back upon him from all 
directions. Stripping the skin from the 
deer, John wrapped himself in it and 
lay back upon the balsam boughs warm. 
Outside, the snow sifted; before him the 
fire glowed, persistently eating into the 
green, hard wood. The old tree gave 
back heat like a benediction. John 
slept; the hours passed; the cold in- 
creased. Shivering, he awoke, pushed in 
the ends and brands and piled new wood 
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upon the fire. Soon warm again, John 
looked at his watch. Eleven-thirty 
o’clock, and, like a flash, came the con- 
sciousness that it was November twenty- 
ninth, Thanksgiving! 

It was easy to get out to camp the 
next dav; easy also to make the lumber- 
men happy with the saddle of the buck. 
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The tramp to the landing, the voyage en 
the lake, the ride on the cars, all com- 
bined to give pleasure to the brain-re- 
freshed man. 

“Whoever will, may collect bills,” said 
John. “As for me, I will be satisfied 
with the old home. I guess they will be 
glad to see me there.” 


A MORNING ON THE MARSH 


CUCK SHOOTING OVER LIVE DECOYS 
ON A MICHIGAN POND 


By F. C. LEGGETT 


clock. It’s time to roll out if 

| want to be in the marsh in time 
for the morning flight. Gee! It’s chilly. 
But what of that? What if my boots 
are damp and cold, and | can hardly 
pull them on? It’s ducks I am after, 
so I forget the rest. 

Ten minutes and I am in my little 
marsh boat punting along through a 
narrow cut to a pond, where I intend 
to set my decoys. It’s dark as a pocket, 
but every little while I hear a great 
flanning of wings and a quack-quack 
that tells me that some old mallard and 
his wife have heard me coming and have 
taken a through ticket for parts un- 
known. 

This place looks good to me; rice beds 
all around, and that bunch of flag over 
on the west side will make a good blind. 
Overboard go the wooden decoys, and 
over near the blind I set the live ones. 
It’s generally good form to get wet when 
you put out the live decoys. At least, I 


3 LANGETY-BANG! goes the alarm 


always do, and it’s a poor drake that fails 
to do his part as soon as you put him in 
the water, for, of all the splashers you 
ever saw, these mallard decoys take the 
cake. 

The decoys set to my satisfaction, I 
pull the boat un into the flags and cover 


tle bow with a bunch of grass. ‘Things 
must icok as uwatural as possible for your 
marsh duck is a pretty foxy bird. I have 
some time to wait before it’s light enough 
to shoot, so I sit down for a quiet shiver. 
Oh, duck-hunter, learn to make no noise 
when you shiver. It’s fatal to success. 

The sun is just showing red over the 
tops of the rice when a faint wish-wish- 
wish over to the left causes me to sit up 
and take notice. In a second two dark 
forms loom up over the decoys. Crack! 
Crack! goes the Parker and down comes 
one of the ducks with a mighty splash. 
Never mind about the other. Five out 
of ten is an average of fifty per cent. 

The-r-r-r! Those were teal, and your 
humble servant was about thirty days 
late. But, look, they are swinging. They 
have seen the decoys and are coming 
back, and, just as they sweep up to the 
decoys like a company of soldiers, I cut 
loose. Three out of that bunch, and they 
are blue wings. 

I am hardly in my blind again when 
along comes an old mallard. Every one 
of the live decoys stretch up their heads 
and “talk” to him, and he decides to 
stop. Say, did you ever glance along the 
mid-rib of your gun at a duck coming 
unr to vou, and say to vourself: “He’s my 
meat,” press the trigger, and see him 
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climb about twenty feet in the air and 
streak into thin space? And did you 
ever crouch low in your boat and watch 
a duck in the distance, and hardly wink 
your eye for minutes at a time, only to 
discover that he was coming in tail first ? 

More teal this time, and a passing 
shot. I pull on the leader and bring 
down one next to the tail-ender. They 
go some. Things quiet down for a while, 
but soon the decoys get uneasy, and, 
glancing up, I see three good-sized ducks, 
which I judge from their long, slim 
necks and slow flight to be pintails. 
They make three or four circles ; exam- 
ine things carefully; set their wings and 
come down. I make a double on these. 
and both prove to be drakes and in fine 
condition. 


FIELD AND STREAM 





I have noticed that the slow-flying 
ducks, like the mallard, black ducks or 
pintail, are very hard to decoy, but the 
fast ones, like the teal, blue bill or butter 
ball, decoy to almost anything. In fact, 
I have shot one of a pair of green wings, 
and had the other circle and decoy to 
its dead mate. 

The next duck to appear in line is a 
widgeon. I double him up all right, and 
then comes a spoon bill. I generally get 
one spoon bill a year, and have never yet 
succeeded in getting a drake. 


The sun is getting pretty well up now, 
and, as there will not be very much 
doing before evening, so I pull up stakes 
and go into breakfast. 


WITH THE “HONKERS” IN MINNESOTA 


PIT SHOOTING 


NEAR TWIN 


LAKES, SOUTH OF 


THE CANADIAN BORDER 


By DR. F. HENRY YORKE 


NE clear, cool morning a friend 
() drove me over to a barley field 
about twenty miles from the 

Twin Lakes, in Northern Minnesota, 
south of the Canadian border. The day 
before we had witnessed the gradual de- 
parture of the geese to the Lakes until 
all had left; then we had gone to the 
place where they had been feeding, dug 
two pits sixty yards apart and made 
ready for our occupancy in the morning. 

We arrived at a nearby house, stabled 
our horses, and with our decoys walked 
about half a mile to our pits. It wanted 
half an hour of sunrise, so we quickly 
set out our decoys in the field about 
thirty yards away from our pits. 

We placed six movable and six com- 
mon decoys out, scattering them over 
the stubble with a leader in advance, the 
movable head birds being placed with 
their backs to the wind. We then took 





our stations in our pits, and, although 
we watched where the flight had disap- 
peared the evening before, we did not 
forget to keep our weather eye open in 
other directions. Just as the sun showed 
a red rim above the horizon, my com- 
panion caught sight of a long line of 
birds approaching. We drew back in 
our pits and watched them come. A gen- 
tle breeze had sprung up with the sun, 
and the movable decoys responded to it. 
Without a sound or a honk, the geese 
came on steadily, and when within a 
hundred yards, set their wings and came 
right on over us, giving each a clean 
double. More birds were in sight, and 
we dared not venture out. When these 
swung in, we succeeded in getting an- 
other double apiece. 

A few flocks went to the south of us, 
others followed, and then there was a lull 
in the shooting. There were no geese 

















in sight, so we gathered up the ones we 
had killed. While engaged in this, my 
companion, who had returned to his pit, 
uttered a warning, “Mark! Down!” 
Three geese came right over me, and we 
had the satisfaction of bringing down a 
pair and wounding the other, which fell 
about a quarter of a mile away in some 
wild grass, 

These birds had slipped in from an- 
other direction, and upon examination | 
found them to be B Canadensis, the 
others being B Hutchinsii. “Strangers!” 
I cried. “Now, we must look every- 
where, for there will be other flights to 
contend with.” 

Soon the flight commenced again, and 
we had good shooting. Sometimes there 
would be eight or ten lines of geese ap- 
proaching at once, but our shooting, of 
course, changed their line of flight. 
About eight o’clock, we had picked up 
our geese, as well as a few mallards and 
pintail, which decoyed as they flew over. 

We talked the matter over; my com- 
panion suggested that we go over to the 
other barley stubble and shoot there, as 
the Lake flight evidently was over. I 
demurred for the reason that we could 
do no good over there upon the open 
stubble, and would simply scare the geese 
up. I thought we had better stay where 
we were by our pits and decoys and take 
the chances of some other birds from 
another flight seeing our decoys, and also 
receiving a few donations from the 
Lakes in the shape of some local birds, 
or some strangers which most probably 
had arrived there the previous night. 
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While talking and discussing pro and 
con, a large flock was seen approaching 
from ‘the Lakes. They readily decoyed, 
and others followed ; now and then a pair 
or a single came in, all decoying readily, 
and we making double after double. 

They were mostly strangers which had 
been shot at recently, and had evidently 
just come down from the North. After 
a while the flocks ceased, but singles and 
pairs flew over. They seemed to be 
going in all directions as if hunting 
some feeding ground. We shot until 
ten o’clock and returned home well laden 
with birds. Nearly all we killed after 
the Lake birds quit flying were B Cana- 
densis, and some of them were very large, 
although the majority were young birds. 

One peculiar thing occurred. A flock 
of mallards swung by, and in their midst 
was a big goose, which I picked out and 
killed. 

I remember one evening shooting on 
the Arkansas River in Southern Kansas. 
It was about an hour before sundown, 
and I was prospecting for a good place 
for shooting mallards on the morrow. 
The river banks were wide, but, it being 
low water, many sand bars existed which 
could be reached easily by wading. I 
observed several lines of geese coming 
from feeding and going to the river, 
many passing over a long sand bar. I 
hurried to this, and, scraping a hole, 
with a few weeds I made a passable 
blind. There was quite a flight, and the 
birds flew low as they approached the 
sand bar. I shot until sundown, and had 
all I could carry to camp in two loads. 
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HOW | “MADE GOOD” 


A TALE OF RIVALRY ON NORTH CAROLINA QUAIL BETWEEN A LOCAL 
CHAMPION AND A ‘f‘ YANKEE” WHO COULD SHOOT 


By FREDERICK ARTHUR 


Carolina for nearly a week before 

the train on the little narrow- 
gauge railroad stopped before the depot 
at Trinity and left me, the two dogs, 
Scamp and Fly, and my trunk, on the 
platform. It was not a day for favorable 
impressions. A drizzly rain was falling, 
and overhead the grey, dreary-looking 
sky only added to the dismal aspect. | 
had never been homesick, but as | waited 
in the depot, an object of the greatest 
curiosity to a little darky boy and his 
dog, for some sort of conveyance to ap- 
pear and carry me to my prospective 
home for the next two months, I suffered 
from an acute attack of the blues. Final- 
ly, the munificent sum of ten cents in- 
duced the aforesaid darky to hie him- 
self to the village hostelry and open 
negotiations for the transfer thereto of 
myself, dogs and trunk. 

After a wash and shave, I went down- 
stairs, and in the adjoining building, 
which was store, post-office and club- 
room, I met Jim. Dr. Parker introduced 
me to the assemblage, and Jim was spe- 
cifically pointed out as Trinity’s best 
representative in the game field. Some- 
how I took to him immediately, and 
when he hospitably offered to pilot me 
to the hunting grounds as soon as it 
suited my convenience, I took advantage 
of his offer, and, after a regular southern 
dinner of fried chicken, boiled rice, and 
corn-pone, gunning togs were donned 
and Jim and I struck off across lots in 
search of those “little brown fellows” I 
had journeyed so far to hunt. 

I suppose no one ever landed in a 
small country town without at once be- 
coming an object of curiosity to its in- 
habitants, and so I was now in the lime- 


| HAD been knocking around North 


light of public observation. As we 
walked along, side by side, exchanging 
views on shooting, I became aware that 
we had a small but most observant fol- 
lowing. 

Jim had said nothing to me te indi- 
cate that this little hunt was to be a 
contest, either of dogs or guns, but | 
now saw that it was “up to me” to “make 
good” when the shooting began, or my 
standing as a shot would be forever and 
eternally ruined with the citizens of 
Trinity. Of course allowance would be 
made for my dogs, as I had explained to 
the critics who had viewed them, that 
they had been on the road for a week. 
But if I, togged in full canvas gunning 
costume, with the latest thing in ham- 
merless ejectors on my shoulder, did not 
do execution—well, around the stove 
that night it would be told that “That 
Yankee ain’t no shot, I reckon, though 
he does wear canvas pants and coat an’s 
got a mighty purty gun.” But I had no 
reason to believe that my shooting abil- 
ity had deteriorated since my last excur- 
sion with the dogs, and unless Jim 
proved to be one of the “never-miss” kind 
I had full confidence in being able to 
kill my share of the birds. 

The dogs were hunting nicely, espe- 
cially Jim’s setter, Rover, who quartered 
the fields with the speed and style of a 
field trial winner, taking in every likely- 
looking spot as we walked through the 
stubble and long broom sedge. We were 
still in sight of the house when we had 
our first shot. A nice bevy was found 
by Rover, with Scamp and Fly honoring 
his point in grand shape. Jim doubled, 
but, although I thought I had my gun 
pointed about right, a bird to my first 
barrel was the best I could do. I could 
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almost see that group in our rear smiling 
at each other at the result of my shot, 
although my eyes were fixed on the flying 
birds, intent on marking them down. 
They flew across a deep hollow and lit 
in a little clump of pines possibly one 
hundred feet long and half as wide. 
“No use follerin’ them,” remarked 
Jim. “I don’t reckon we can kill any 
birds in them trees. Better go over yon- 
der in that pea field. There’s two or 
three bevies usin’ there.” So over we 
went, I comforting myself with a resolu- 
tion to get a pair out of the next bevy, 
while I listened to Jim’s comments on 
our chance of finding more birds. Again 
it was Rover that first got the scent, 
although the other dogs, all the time 
working out the stiffness of a week’s 
journeying, were well upon his heels 
when he pointed, and again Jim dou- 
bled, while I came very near not scor- 
ing, missing with the first barrel, but 
managing to drop the bird with the sec- 
ond as he was about to disannear over a 
thick hedge on the edge of the field. A 
well-developed snicker from behind made 
it apparent that our interested follow- 
ing were gleefully aware of my bungling, 
and it exasperated me to such an extent 
that I was almost on the point of letting 
loose a few choice epithets, when a shout 
from Jim attracted me. There were the 
three dogs, hardly a hundred feet froin 
where we had just flushed the birds, all 
pointing, and apparently each on an in- 
dependent stand, as they were all looking 
in different directions, forming a sort of 
triangle. Rover was on the border of the 
wide hedge that bounded the field, with 
the birds just ahead of him, Scamp ten 
paces to the right and standing head to 
us, and Fly making the other point of 
the triangle. but further out in the field. 
We walked up to them, guns ready, shap- 
ing our course directly at Rover, thus 


going between Fly and Scamp. Hardly 
had we got within shooting distance 


when the birds commenced to get up, 
and for the third time Jim scored a 
double. But I also was fortunate, and 
as the two birds I had selected both 
dropped, within a foot of each other, I 
felt a new confidence, and hastily re- 
loaded for another shot. 
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Quail were flushing all about us, com- 
ing up out of the hedge like feather 
bombs, leaving the shelter of the pea 
vines about Scamp and Fly in such num- 
bers that it seemed as though all the 
quail in North Carolina had congregated 
in that one spot, and enabling Jim and | 
to both get in another double shot be- 
fore they had all arisen. 

Both this and the previous bevy had 
made directly for the shelter of the pines 
into which the first birds had disap- 
peared and when we had gathered up the 
dead I suggested that we go over there 
and try our luck. Jim was reluctant to 
leave the open shooting, but finally 
vielded to my persuasion, and so we 
made our way across the hollow and up 
the hill to the little grove. 

[ must confess that 1 had a reason in 
urging Jim to try the birds in the trees. 
Shooting in cover was one of my strong- 
est points, and, although I did not know 
Jim’s ability in that direction, I was 
quite positive that I could make a better 
showing among the trees. But when | 
saw the thicket we would have to fight 
our way through, | knew it was impossi- 
ble to think of trying to shoot in it. The 
pines grew so closely together that one 
could hardly squeeze between their 
trunks, and, to make matters worse, 
thousands of long vines, covered with 
needle-like briars, twined in and out 
among the trees, until the whole mass of 
shrubbery was so woven together that a 
dog could hardly get through, much less 
a man. 

While we stood there, viewing this im- 
passable tangle, the dogs got wind of the 
birds and began slowly working toward 
them, crawling, almost on their bellies, 
under the low branches of the pines, 
and occasionally emitting a yelp of dis- 
may when a sharp briar pricked their 
skins. Then a quail flushed, somewhere 
ahead, and as he came whistling out, 
about twenty yards ahead of us, | 
dropped him neatly. Another gave Jim 
the same kind of shot and he missed. A 
pair burst out into the open, and again 
I killed my bird, and, better yet, wiped 
Jim’s eye by killing the other after he 
had missed with both barrels. Once 
more I heard murmurs from these self- 

















annointed judges of mine; but this time 
I fancied I could detect a note of appro- 
bation instead of scorn. Perhaps they 
would change their opinion of my capa- 
bilities if I were fortunate enough to 
wipe their champion’s eye a few more 
times. Possibly they would be willing 
‘to accede that sometimes a Yank could 
shoot. 

I knew now that I had Jim at a dis- 
advantage, and was perfectly willing to 
make the most of it. I had been, per- 
haps, a trifle rusty, but the gun now 
came up with its accustomed readiness, 
and I had that feeling of certainty that 
leads to successful shooting. I also knew 
just where Jim’s weakness lay. Accus- 
tomed all his life to shooting at nothing 
but quail, which, ninety times out of a 
hundred, are flying directly away from 
you, he did not have the knowledge of 
leading a bird which comes from duck 
or snipe shooting. And these birds re- 
quired leading. When they burst out 
into the open they were going at full 
speed, and when a well-developed quail 
las a good opportunity to get under way 
before coming within shooting distance, 
it means holding well ahead if you ex- 
pect to be successful. Of course Jim 
had the theoretical knowledge of hold- 
ing ahead, but unused to practicing the 
art, he could not adapt himself to the 
circumstances as quickly as I, who had 
lain in a battery and seen the swiftly- 
flying ducks swing across the feet of the 
decoys with no intention of stopping, 
necessitating both quickness and ability 
to judge their speed. 

There were probably over a hundred 
quail in the trees, and for some reason 
every bird that flushed, instead of going 
out on the other side, came out on the 
side where we were standing and flew 
back across the hollow. Meanwhile, the 
dogs were crawling about, excited by the 
scent of so many birds, and making half- 
hearted points every few feet. But the 
quail would not lie. Many had alighted 


in the trees, and, just as one of the dogs 
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would catch the scent, they would flush 
and come whizzing out into the open, 
sometimes on the end Jim was guarding, 
and again in front of me. We were hav- 
ing all the shooting we could attend to, 
and I could hear Jim muttering a con- 
fused jumble of cuss words whenever he 
missed. I also was having trouble of 
my own, but I quickly discovered that to 
be successful one had to lead the quail 
about two feet, and after the first few 
shots 1 was averaging two out of three 
kills. 

It seemed as though the dogs would 
never succeed in driving out all the quail. 
We had had no time to pick up the 
dead birds, but as the hillside was quite 
bare of vegetation, they could be seen 


lying here and there, little brown 
blotches against the sandy white of the 
ground. 


Finally, only an occasional bird came 
out of the thicket, so we whistled in 
the dogs and proceeded to pick up our 
game. It was easy to determine who 
had killed the birds, as all of mine had 
been dropped close to one end of the 
thicket,, and Jim’s at the other. With 
the assistance of our escort and the three 
dogs, all were soon retrieved, and then, 
when a last close search failed to reveal 
more, they were counted. Twelve were 
credited to me, and, adding those that 
I had secured in the bevy shots, I had 
a total of eighteen. Then Jim’s were 
counted. Nine from the thicket and 
eight over the dogs. Seventeen to my 
eighteen. My luck had not deserted me, 
and I had “made good.” Our percent- 
age of kills was a trifle over seventy- 
three. 

The sun had been down some time 
before we were ready to start for home, 
and, as we slowly strolled along, talking 
over the afternoon’s sport, and specu- 
lating on the morrow’s probable luck, I 
knew, from the comments of the party, 
that in the tale that would be told around 
the rusty stove in the store that night I 
would receive my due share of credit. 
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HOW WE WON OUR GOOSE 


THE LITTLE STORY OF SOME YOUTHFUL SPORTSMEN, A VENERABLE 
PIECE OF ARTILLERY AND A BIG HONKER 


By N. H. CROWELL 


T’ was a good many years ago, but it 
| rankles in my memory like a_hor- 
net sting on a stone-bruised heel. 
] was young then, and presumably inno- 
cent, having reached the age when | 
began to realize how much more I knew 
than Dad did. My younger brother, 
Bill, a seasoned rascal who could walk 
five miles to test a melon patch by moon- 
light without batting an eye or straining 
a muscle, was hand-in-glove with me in 
all matters of interest to a youth who 
scorned girls and underclothes with 
equal fervor. 

It was early in the Spring, the ice 
on the lake had broken up, and the honk- 
ing of the advance guard of geese warned 
us that there were new fields open to 
our prowess. Between us we had raised 
the price of a weapon that would have 
made Captain Kidd shed tears of envy. 
It was freighted with the infirmities of 
antiquity and bowed down with the 
weight of a dark and stormy past when 
we got it, and the preliminary examina- 
tions and tests we gave it did not tend 
to improve its character to any extent. 
The barrel was dented and as wavy as a 
beau’s hair just after being greased. It 
had a side-lever beneath that opened up 
like the firepot of a locomotive. After 
being loaded by guess and the help of a 
small flock of assistants, the arm was 
about as deadly a bonbon as an anar- 
chist’s gas-pipe. But Bill and I, bear- 
ing charmed lives, escaped the disasters 
that might have happened. 

Aceompanied by a brace of hero-wor- 
shippers, we repaired to the scene of car- 
nage. It was a good three miles to the 
desired locality—the weeded bed of the 
upper lake. The grass grew rank and 
tall here and afforded hiding places that 
would have made the mouth of a canyon 
water. 


A good, healthy breeze pouring from 
the main lake, in our rear, gave us as- 
surance of fine sport, for geese always 
and invariably insist on coming home 
against the wind, and we anticipated 
just “snarls” of them. In the meantime, 
while we were waiting, we circled about 
the old gun and discussed its history, 
cost, value, trajectory, penetration and 
general conduct, with the vim and 
earnestness warranted by the importance 
of the subject. Along about this time a 
drayload of fellows from a sister town, 
bedecked in brown duck, fresh from the 
hardware shop, came stalking into our 
preserves. They were cordial, and sprin- 
kled themselves liberally about to the 
right and left, and even in advance of us. 
Apparently, they gave small thought to 
the importance of the little group clus- 
tered about our terrible piece of ord- 
nance. 

When a goose hunter is planted and 
ready for business, familiarity on the 
part of raw strangers is about as welcome 
as the smallpox. Bill and Hen were in 
for shooting one particularly green-ap- 
pearing specimen in the legs and then 
running, but the fear that our gun would 
blow the legs so far that he could never 
find them deterred us. Presently Hen 
started up with a look of alarm on his 
handsome, sunburnt nose. He said the 
grass was afire. No, the grass was not 
afire; it was merely the smudge from 
six corncob pipes wafting down on the 
breezelets. Any man who will squat 
within ten paces of your blind and fire 
up an old foundry merits the electric 
chair. 

But the geese began to come. A big 
string showed up first, followed by sin- 
rles and doubles, all lumbering along 
gainst the heavy wind. A mile out in 
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HOW WE WON OUR GOOSE 


and was getting in his nefarious work. 
Although we could not hear the reports 
we could see the wisps of smoke and 
observe the geese mount higher into the 
air. Gus was a Swede, and his language 
would run about fourteen to the bushel 
at this juncture. But the intervening 
mile was too much for the geese, and 
they came down again. The fun began, 
and the old gun was kept hot by the 
combined efforts of Bill, Hen, Gus, and 
the narrator, who, by virtue of a marke: 
superiority in marksmanship, acted as 
artilleryman. 

After one hour’s steady work, we had 
failed to tally, but many a time had the 
marksman come—oh, so close to hitting 
one of the big fellows. And then, too, 
something seemed to ail the gun. Our 
foreign friends were doing fairly well, 
and had bagged several hapless victims. 
They were undoubtedly grinning at our 
poor luck. We did feel a bit saddened 
from the fact that we had used up 
enough ammunition to have paid for a 
pretty respectable old gander, and, be- 
sides, Gus had just announced in a 
thrilling tone of voice that the shot was 
on its last limbs owing to an unforeseen 
hole in his trousers pocket. 

But at last our glorious victim sailed 
our way. He was a big one, and as he 
drew nearer he seemed to eclipse the 
greater portion of the sky to the west. 
Bill and Hen were holding their breath 
expectantly, after having advised the 
crack shot to “Hit ’im!” no less than 
seventeen times. 

“Whang! Whang!” The fellows at the 
right were breaking into the game. 

“Slam! Bang!” That was the pock- 
marked idiot in front of us. And then 
it happened. Resting on one knee, the 
old scout brought his trusty rifle to his 
cheek. His gleaming eye sped down the 
long barrel till it rested full on the broad 
bosom of the redskin. For a moment 
the veteran of a hundred bloody battles 
eyed his swarthy foe before pressine the 
trigger—and then the old gun kicked 
me six inches into the mud. We all 
heard the shot go “kuplunk” against the 
feathery breastplate of the gander, but 
he kept right on going. He was now 
behind us, working into the wind like 


a blind horse climbing the back stair- 
way. He was practically at a standstill, 
and the line rose “en masse” and blazed 
away at him. 

Eureka! At last! At last! I knew 
| had hit him, for I had fired the gun 
and was the nearest. He began to wab- 
ble and then set his wings stiffly, and 
sailed straight down toward the big lake. 
With a gurgle of triumph, the unerring 
marksman leaped to his feet and set out 
in hot pursuit. My get away was of 
such spectacular perfection that the 
three of four other unerring marksmen 
who also ran were left in the hazy lurch. 

It was a hundred yards to the shore 
of the big lake, and there, in the edge 
of the water, not dead nor yet sleeping, 
was my goose. With another yell, about 
eleven times louder than the other one, 
| bore down upon him. It was at this 
interesting juncture that Marksman 
Number Two played his strong card. He 
would kill the goose again. Accordingly, 
he trained his gun and sent a small keg 
of shot hustling by within a foot of 
my auditory canal. Naturally I was a 
trifle surprised and made a sidestep that 
thoroughly busted my galluses and 
nearly sprained the finest toe in my 
entire collection. But the goose was 
unscathed, and, moreover, was migrating 
to a safer clime. Up he soared till his 
strength left him, and then, with his 
wings set, he pointed a long tangent to 
the left and slid away. This maneuver 
on the part of my prey gave my com- 
petitor the advantage by about twelve 
vards. But in those days I was particu- 
larly loose in the gearing, and had no 
difficulty in overhauling my man. I was 
sorely tempted to kick him as I drew 
up, but the fear that he might have a 
bottle just where I wanted to land kept 
me from it. However, I could not re- 
frain from looking back after I had 
passed him for just one gloat. Alack 
and alas—after I had quit rolling I saw 
my arch enemy a rod to the good and 
traveling high, wide and frolicsome. 
Directly ahead was a nine-wired fence, 
fairly hairy with barbs, and built for the 
purpose of keeping chickens, cows, hogs, 
horses and little children from the 
swampy bottom of the lakebed just 
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beyond. My cautious friend, who looked 
before he leaped, did not leap. Instead, 
he started to rapidly climb a post. Real- 
izing that great battles are often won 
by the most trifling incidents, I girded 
up my loins, folded my eye-winkers and 
jumped. 

Rip-p! It was a ghastly, marrow- 
chilling sound, but I soared on. A mo- 
ment later I landed knee-deep in a nice 
peagreen muck and glanced back to ob- 
serve some ninety per cent. of the down- 
trodden portion of my trousers dangling 
from a barb ten feet above me. But the 
goose was there! Blacker than the 
shades of Erebus and slimier than a 
Spanish dungeon—but there! 

I heard a loud drafthorse-sized snort 
over my shoulder as I reached out to 
gather the goose in by the esophagus. 
We clutched him at about the same ap- 
proximate astronomical time. The en- 
suing three or four minutes are out of 
print, but a moving picture man could 
have made a fortune by grinding out 
fac similes of that occurrence. It was 


a toss-up which one of us was the other 
one. The only way I was certain it was 
me was that the goose still dangled affec- 
tionately from my good right hook. 

The rest of the day, and quite a hunk 
of the evening, was put in transporting 
the game to the parental roof. The pro- 
ceedings at this point are still too fresh 
in my memory to possess any taint of 
the ludicrous. My father had the most 
free and untrammeled methods of manip- 
ulating the rawhide that has been known 
since the time of the rulers of ancient 
Rome. It was quite touching. 

The goose, after being inspected, 
bathed, plucked, drawn, quartered and 
baked for two days, was found to be 
made of nickel plate. He resisted the 
most strenuous efforts at a closer ac- 
quaintance. After hanging about the 


‘pantry dejectedly for some days he was 


presented to a stray hound, who yapped 
joyously, affixed his eye teeth firmly into 
the peaceful form of the departed and 
dashed away with the prize that was 
once more highly valued than diamonds 
the size of bullfrogs. 


THE OLD PIPE 


RUSSELL 


Old pipe of briar, friend of my early days, 
What mem’ries thy brown and homely form 
portrays 
To my mind’s eye! What pretty dreams, 
Encircled silver-bright by curling streams 
From out thy gnarled bowl, have led me on 
To fight life’s battles ’till they were wel! 
won. 
What sad and lonely hours thy presence eased, 
When trying seemed in vain, when nothing 
pleased. 
Unassuming friend! thy glowing heart 
Has warmed and cheered me when the world 
was dark. 
With thee I’ve striv’n for that which lies 
ahead, 
In high resolve, with strong and eager 
tread. 


SMITH 


Ah, me! the days of youth: they come to- 
night 
Thick thronged with ghosts, and faces fair 
and bright, 

And ’round my briar’s old and blackened ball 
Crowd close as English ivy to the wall. 
Dear wife, God rest her soul, with smiling 

look, 
Once more takes down from yonder chimney 
nook 
The pipe that father, home from daily toil, 


Cares more for now than any worldly spoil; 
And baby girl with careful finger tips, 

First fills the pipe, then puts it to his lips. 
Ah, me! ah, me! Veiled in a mist of tears, 


I sit and sadly dream of those dead years. 
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BLUEFISHING ON THE GREAT SOUTH BAY 


Never were the gamy bluefish more plen- 
tiful in the Great South Bay than this sea- 
son, and large catches were reported daily. 
While the fishing ground for this prince of 
salt-water fish is limited in area, its small 
scope is in more than one way beneficial. 
The thousands of bluefish that come into the 
bay naturally seek the deepest water, and 
as that is found only in a narrow channel 
on the southern side of the bay, they literally 
throng its depths. There is no uncertainty 
in finding a fishing spot. All the captain 
does is head his craft for the Fire Island 
Lighthouse, and within a stone’s throw of 
that structure he anchors and knows that he 
is where the fish abound. 

If you had a chart of the Great South Bay 
before you, and wished to indicate to some 
friend just where he should take his yacht to 
reach the fishing grounds, it would be the 
simplest matter in the world. Take your 
pencil and trace a line from the red buoy in 
Fire Island inlet, opposite the Point of the 
Beach, easterly, up the channel that runs 
within a hundred yards of the shore, until 
you come to a little black spot that indicates 
the situation of the old Surf Hotel, one time 
famous as a summer resort, and later notori- 
ous as the site upon which a quarantine sta- 
tion was to be established. From here your 
line would run northeast, just clearing a 
great sand-bar known as Farm Shoal, and 
a few hundred yards further touching the 
western point of a low marshy island, Fire 
Island proper. That black line would show 
the best waters in which to cast a hook. 
Nowhere else in the Great South Bay is 
there such fishing, not only for blues, but 
for weakfish, sea bass, porgies and blackfish. 
Annually there is taken from that bit of 
water, two miles long and from two to three 
hundred yards in width, as many, if not 
more, fish than from any piece of water of its 
size in the world. As many as six hundred 
and fifty blues have been caught here by two 
market fishermen in a day. 
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A clear day will find the channel thronged 
with boats, from the yacht whose spotless 
white sides are reflected in the blue waters, 
to the little fishing skiff, whose occupant is 
some grizzled old bayman who mayhap has 
slept all night on the bottom of his tiny 


craft. Party boats, whose captains make a 
business of taking anglers to this spot, dot 
the channel; two or three hundred of them 
from the villages on the north shore of the 
bay, Patchogue, Sayville, Islip, Bay Shore, 
Babylon and Amityville, each loaded with 
men, women and children anxious to pull in 
the finny prizes. 

The anchored boats are “chumming,” as it 
is locally called, while others are trolling. 
“Chumming” is perhaps the most successful 
method of catching the bluefish, and when 
a boat has a large party of anglers on board, 
affords all an opportunity to have a line, 
while in trolling only four lines can be used, 
as, if more are in operation, they are apt to 
become entangled. 

Imagine a fair-sized sausage machine, such 
as one might see in any butcher shop, fas- 
tened to a wooden trough about three feet 
long. This is the “chumming machine.” It 
is set on deck, on the leeward side, you can 
depend, for the operation is not one calculated 
to please the sensitive nose. The captain, or 
more likely his assistant, begins by taking 
a small fish called a bunker, though men- 
haden is the proper name, by the tail and 
dropping it into the machine, slowly turning 
the handle. The fish emerges at the other 
end of the machine a conglomeration of blood, 
bones and fish. With a large wooden spoon, 
this mixture is thrown overboard, artistically 
scattering it upon the water to cover as large 
a space as possible. This is kept up until the 
bluefish are attracted by the oil from the 
bunkers, and the scraps of the fish which is 
their chosen food. In the meantime the cap- 
tain has cut strips from the firm flesh on 
the bunker’s back and divided it into pieces 
half as large as your little finger. With 
these pieces the hooks are baited, and then 
the fun begins, and the captain has his hands 
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full between unhooking the fish that are 
caught and rebaiting the empty hooks. 

All this time the chumming machine is 
grinding, for once let the “slack” get broken 
and the fickle blues will desert the boat for 
another whose bounty has not stopped. There 
is quite an art in properly distributing the 
“chum.” Should it be thrown overboard too 
lavishly the fish would soon be gorged and 
refuse to take the larger pieces attached to 
the hooks, and again too little will not keep 
them around the boat. From one hundred 
to one hundred and fifty bunkers are used 
in a day’s fishing, although the market fisher- 
man sometimes grinds up as many as four 
hundred. 

Nearly as successful, and to many a more 
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speed, increasing the fish’s natural resistance 
greatly, and when, later in the season, the 
five and six-pound fish are running, soft hands 
get sadly cut and torn by the hard line that 
bruises the flesh as it slips from the grasp 
of the angler. 

It is in the smaller boats that the best 
catches are made trolling. They slide through 
the water easily, making no disturbance to 
seare the fish, and being able to use short 
lines, the fisherman ean land his fish in a 
shorter time. This is important when the fish 


are biting freely, and too much time taken 
with one line means, perhaps, a fish hooked 
on another, and lost because of no one to land 
him speedily. 

Bay Shore, L. I. 


F. A. Dominy 





FISHING FOR BLACK BASS ON THE SOUTH BRANCH OF THE POTOMAC RIVER, WEST VIRGINIA 


enjoyable method of catching bluefish, is by 
trolling. A line, its length depending on the 
size of the boat, for the large craft about two 


hundred feet and growing proportionately 
shorter until the little skiff uses but from 


thirty to fifty feet, drags a “squid” of block 


tin with a hook securely fastened to it 
through the water. This the cannibalistic 


bluefish seizes, mistaking it for some smaller 
fish, and after a lusty battle is hauled aboard 
the boat. To the inexperienced the two- 
pound fish seems several times as large when 
being hauled in in this manner. The boat is 
tearing through the water at a good rate of 


BASS ON THE SOUTH BRANCH 

To the fisherman seeking the greatest re 
wards for his patience and skill, the head- 
waters of the South Branch of the Potomac 
River will reveal the most fascinating fishing 
possibilities of all West Virginia waters, and 
will enable the sportsman to gratify his 
fondest ambitions of big bass, lots of bass and 
gamy bass. 

The big black fellows here are past mas- 
ters in the art of strategy. The South 
Branch has long had a reputation for scenic 
beauty and natural charm. The mountains 
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on one side of the river, and thriving farms 
on the other, with delightful winding roads 
leading all through the country, make it an 
ideal place to camp. The fishing is really the 
magnet that has drawn the sportsman there 
year after year, and it is the stories of the 
wonderful catches of bass that are bringing 
new faces there every year. The bass, always 
plentiful, are gamy, and put up the hardest 
kind of a fight before they can be landed. 
They rise to a fly as late as the middle of Aug- 
ust, although they are more active earlier in 
the season, usually rising to the fly the first 
week in June. One of the most attractive 
places to camp is within six miles of Rom- 
ney station. Some of the farmers are not at 
all fond of having their farms overrun with 
campers, but, as a rule, they are all anxious 
to make the campers as comfortable as pos- 
sible, supplying all kinds of fresh vegetables, 
milk and honey, eggs and fowl at very rea- 
sonable prices. 

The surrounding country is also noted for 
its historic places of interest. While the 
fishermen predominate among those who seek 
sport in that region, there is plenty of oppor- 
tunity for the man who prefers the gun to the 
rod. Wild turkeys and quail are abundant, 
and a few deer are occasionally seen. 

Some five miles from Romney is located 
“Break Neck,” the highest point of land on 
the northern side of the river. From here a 
very good view is obtained of the surround- 
ing country. The river is seen winding grace- 
fully in and out between the heavily shaded 
banks on either side, with the mountain 
ranges in the background. As the fishing is 
mostly done by wading waist deep in the 
stream, the reader can imagine the amount of 
real sport one must experience when a lively 
three or four-pounder is hooked. It is not 
uncommon for two men to catch thirty-five 
or forty bass with the fly, weighing from 
one and a half to four pounds apiece. 

A. L. Rogers 

Philadelphia. 


SOME BIG MUSKALLUNGE RECORDS 


Editor Field and Stream—I trust your 
readers will be interested in this little ac- 
count of my muskallunge fishing on the St. 
Lawrence River from 1903 to the present 
year. I believe my catches have never been 
equaled in this vicinity between the dates 
of August 1 and September 15. In 1903 I 
caught nine fish, the largest weighing four- 
teen pounds; in 1904 I landed sixteen, the 
largest tipping the scales at sixteen pounds; 
in 1905 I caught twenty-four, the heaviest 
weighing twenty-four pounds, and this year 
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twenty-two came to my gaff, one of which 
weighed thirty and one-half pounds. 

The fishing seems to be getting better each 
year, and I am looking forward to an even 
larger catch next season. C. A. Duke 

Duke Centre, Pa. 


MONTANA ARE RUTHLESSLY 
AND THE REMEDY 


How FISH IN 


DESTROYED, 


James A. Henshall, who is in charge of 
the government fish hatcheries at Bozeman, 
Montana, commenting on the destruction of 
fish in that State, tells how, in his opinion, 
this wanton destruction may be prevented. 
He says: 

“There are a number of causes to account 
for the decrease of fish in inland waters. The 
one most destructive in Eastern States is the 
contamination and pollution of the streams 
by the offal and by-products of paper mills, 
starch factories, beet sugar factories, oil re- 
fineries, distilleries and The first 
effect of this pollution of the streams is to 
destroy the minute organisms that constitute 
the food of the newly hatched fry and young 
fish. The young fish, being deprived of their 
food, perish at once. Adult fish can with 
stand a certain amount of impurity in water, 
for a time, but eventually they also succumb. 

“The fouling of water by the smelting of 
ores and its disastrous effect on fish is pat 
ent to every resident of Butte. To the wash- 
ing of coal and to the mining of ores is also 
to be attributed a great loss of fish life. 
Where the fish food is not entirely destroyed 
by the soluble insoluble 
matter is deposited on the spawning beds, 
smothering or killing the eggs and newly 
hatched fry. Sawdust and coal dust are de- 
structive in this way. 

“The argument is often advanced that the 
various industries mentioned must, as a mat 
ter of course, be maintained, even at the cost 
of the loss of all fish life in inland waters. 
But this is not necessarily the case. The 
evil can be prevented, in a great measure, by 
compelling such plants to run the offal and 
waste water in settling ponds before flowing 
into the streams, as is now being done: in 
many places. 

“By the vigilance of game and fish war- 
dens the minor evils of illegal fishing, illegal 
sale of fish and dynamiting can, to a certain 
extent, be prevented, as punishment for these 
offenses is provided for by statutory enact- 
ment. But there is another agency of fish 
destruction in Montana, so appalling and 
widespread that in comparison with it, all the 
other causes mentioned sink into utter insig- 
nificance. It is the wholesale destruction of 


sewage. 


substances, the 

















fish, both large and small, by means of irri- 
gation ditches. 

“No one, except the ranchers and those 
who have investigated the matter, can have 
a realization of the awful loss of fish life, 
of the wanton sacrifice of millions of God’s 
creatures, left to gasp out their little lives 
on the meadows and grain fields all over the 
great State of Montana. Often the stench 
arising from the decaying trout—the loveliest 
object on God’s footstool—is intolerable; ‘it 
smells to Heaven.’ And yet the past legisla- 
tures of the State have utterly ignored any 
attempt to prevent it. 

“There is a needless and unwarranted op- 
position to the screening of ditches at the 
intake, not so much on the part of the farm- 
ers and ranchers as by the average member 
of the State Legislature. The rancher knows 
that the streams are clear of leaves and trash 
in the summer, and that but little attention 
would be required to keep the screens clean. 
I know of ranchers who, of their own accord, 
have put in screens at the head of their 
ditches, and who assure me that but little at- 
tention is needed to keep them clean during 
the season of irrigation. I do not believe 
that farmers are more selfish or thoughtless 
than other men, or have less regard for life, 
even for that of a helpless fish. And if a 
sereen law were enacted I believe it would be 
cheerfully obeyed. 

“But in order to do away with the objec- 
tion to screens I devised a simple paddle 
wheel to be placed at the intake of ditches, 
which, while needing no attention after being 
put in place, would be more effective in pre- 
venting the passage of fish than a screen. 
Such a provision was included in the fish 
and game law before the last Legislature, 
but it was eliminated by the fish and game 
committee. Comment is unnecessary. 

“The streams of Montana are as yet pure 
and undefiled to a great extent, and should 
be almost as productive of fish life as when 
first viewed by Lewis and Clark. But unless 
the awful slaughter of the innocents by irri- 
gation ditches is stopped, and stopped now, 
the beautiful mountain streams of the State 
will soon be but barren wastes, void of fish 
life, for which not the rancher, but the rep- 
resentatives of the people—the Legislature— 
will be to blame.” 


DIFFERENCE BETWEEN PICKEREL AND MUSKAL- 
LUNGE 

In reply to your correspondent, I will say 

that the difference between the pickerel and 

muskallunge, according to G. Brown Goode, 

is as follows: “The pickerel (esox lucius) 

in color is uniform brown, green, or black, 
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with numerous elongate white blotches on 
the sides. It is further distinguished from 
the muskallunge (esow nobilor), by the fact 
that the cheek in the front of the fore oper- 
culum is covered with scales, while in the 
muskallunge the lower half of the cheek is 
entirely naked.” 

Jordan and Evermann describe the differ- 
ence as follows: “Common pike, Great 
Lakes pike, pickerel—General color, bluish 
or greenish-gray, with many whitish or yel- 
lowish spots, which are usually smaller than 
the eye, and arranged somewhat in rows; 
dorsal, anal and caudal fins, with roundish 
or oblong black spots; young, with the 
whitish spots coalescing, forming oblique 
crossbars; a white horizontal band bound- 
ing the naked part of the opercle, each scale 
with a grayish V-shaped mark. 

“Muskallunge—General form that of the 
common pike, the head a little larger; cheek 
and opercle scaled above, but both naked on 
their lower half; scaly part of cheek variable, 
usually about as wide as eye, scales on cheek 
and opercle in about eight rows; eye midway 
between tip of lower jaw and posterior mar- 
gin of operele. Color, dark gray; side with 
round or squarish blackish spots of varying 
size on a ground color of grayish silver.” 

In addition to the above I may say that 
the dorsal and anal fins of the muskallunge 
are much smaller than those of the pickerel, 
and the muskallunge has the smaller eye and 
straighter snout. The muskallunge is also 
much the more gamy fish. C. K. Green 

Erwin Station, Fishery, Tenn. 





FISHING NOTES FROM THE WEST 


The Oregon fish law is to be tested in the 
Federal court, in a case which involves a 
ruling that will mean thousands of dollars 
to the people of that State. It follows a peti- 
tion for a writ of habeas corpus by Joseph 
R. Dejeiro, a citizen of Italy and a resident 
of Black Diamond, Cal., who was arrested 
and fined twenty-five dollars for illegal fish- 
ing in the Columbia River. The argument in 
the main is that the law is unconstitutional, 
and if it is upheld it will mean that fisher- 
men who have not resided in Oregon, Wash- 
ington and Idaho for six months preceding, 
cannot fish in the Columbia River and other 
streams in Oregon. 

John L. Riseland, State Fish and Game 
Warden, announces that the Spokane hatch- 
ery will empty ninety thousand trout fry into 
the Spokane River in a short time. He also 
says that during the coming year seventy- 
five million salmon will be hatched in the 
Washington hatcheries. 
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SOME SEASONABLE HINTS 


A “QNE-MAN OUTFIT” 

If you are going on a tramp trip with a 
pack-sack on your back—which is really the 
best way in the world to go when you know 
how to do it—you should be systematic in 
selecting your outfit and figure your trip by 
the day, with rations clipped as closely as 
possible, to avoid carrying over-weight. Forty 
to fifty pounds makes about as much as a 
man ean travel with, so you must select 
your outfit carefully. Your cooking utensils 
should consist of a small frying pan, a small 
riveted bucket, with a lid; a tin eup that 
will “nest” inside the bucket and be broad 
enough on the bottom so as not to upset— 
get one with straight sides and not smaller 
at the bottom than at the top; a tin plate 
that will nest in the frying pan, knife—clasp 
knife with a five or six-inch blade is best— 
fork and spoon. Each day you will use about 
four ounces of bacon, mostly for the grease 
that you want to cook other meat with; four 
tablespoonfuls of ground coffee or one-half 
this amount of tea, four to six ounces of 
sugar, one ounce of salt and pepper mixed, 
and a pound of flour. That is about a day’s 
rations of fixed supplies, so you can use it 
as a basis to figure your total amount for 
the trip. You should have a small can of 
baking powder also as an item of the fixed 
supplies. 

Add to this list a double blanket and an 
oiled muslin sheet 5x12 feet, a heavy belt 
knife, or a very light ax if you prefer, your 
personal clothing list, which should be as 
light weight as you can make it and yet keep 
comfortable, a light fishing outfit, and, for 
tramp trips in a settled country, a .22 rifle 
and cartridges. Don’t forget plenty of 


matches, and have them packed in such a way 
that they will be dry under all conditions. 
Also carry a “poncho” made of oiled muslin. 

With the above outfit a man, anywhere 
from New England to the Missouri River, 
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FOR BIG GAME HUNTERS 
could travel comfortably and safely, and 
enjoy his trip. When you get into the West 
the list can be varied to fit the particular 
part of the country you are in. 

FOR THE CAMP BED 


The one piece of camp furniture which is 
most valuable anywhere and under any cir- 
cumstances is a plain piece of unbleached 
cotton sheeting, six feet wide and about four- 
teen feet long (for two persons), hemmed 
clear around over a stout fish cord of about 
one-eighth inch diameter. This fish cord 
should be looped at each corner of the sheet- 
ing, and also should loop out of the hem 
about every four feet, clear around the sheet, 
so that you can tie it up as a shelter tent if 
you wish. When you have made it as above, 
then take boiled linseed oil and rub into the 
cloth until it won’t “hold” any more. Do 
this between your palms, and don’t paint it 
on. When you have oiled it until it is satu- 
rated, stretch it up tightly in the shade and 
leave it for six to ten days. Take it down 
and stretch it in the hot afternoon sun for 
about four or five hours, and turn it over the 
next day, leaving it where hot sun will strike 
it while tightly stretched, first on one side 
for four or five hours, then the same length 
of time on the other side. You now have 
the best “rubber blanket” in the world, for 
it is absolutely waterproof. Now as to its 
uses: Spread it on your camp bed of boughs; 
build up your blanket bed on one end of it, 
and then turn the other end of the canvas 
up over the bed, and you have a damp-proof 
sheet under the bed and also over it. For 
warmth this sheet is as good as two heavy 
blankets, because it is air-tight. 

If you want to travel with an outfit on 
your back, spread your sheet (doubled) on 
the ground and pack your outfit snugly in 
the center. Now turn it up from each end 
and each side and fold it over the pack and 
tie it into a compact bundle. Sling it in 
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your pack-straps and go ahead. Your pack 
is waterproof, rides well, and you have either 
a shelter tent, a “tepee,” if you set it up 
“Injun-fashion,” or a camp bed, blanket, and 
pack-sack all in one. The more you use it, 
the more uses you will find for it, and if you 
have it once you will never camp without it. 
It answers a thousand purposes, from spread- 
ing in the bottom of a wet boat to keep the 
cargo dry, to stretching over your tent in a 
hard rain, or stretching as a “fly,” so as to 
have a dry place to cook under in rainy 
weather. 


CAMP COOKING RECEIPTS 

To make hot biscuits for two on the trail 
where you have no oven: Mix together thor- 
oughly (dry) one small teaspoontul of salt, 
one heaping teaspoonful of baking powder, 
and two and one-half teacupfuls of flour. 
When mixed pour in water slowly, mixing 
well with a clean spoon until a soft dough 
is formed. Do this as quickly as possible, 
then pat into smali balls half as big as your 
fist, dust over with flour and put them in the 
hot ashes to bake. 

The quickest and easiest camp bread to 
make is the time-honored flapjack, which is 
built as follows: Two cups of flour, one- 
half teaspoonful of salt, and a large teaspoon- 
ful of baking powder. With a spoon mix 
well with cold water until an even batter is 
produced. Then grease your frying pan and 
cover the bottom with the batter—not too 
deep—and bake over as hot a fire as it will 
stand without burning. When one side is 
brown “flip” your pan and tura your “jack” 
upside down, so it will brown on the other 
side. 

The sooner it is eaten after you get it done 
the less apt your interior department is to 
Wire headquarters and report trouble. The 
flapjack is not a thing of beauty, but it is a 
good, quick camp bread that has been made 
along every mile of the old overland trail, 
and it is as standard in camp as wheat is on 
‘change. 

Here is the way the old-time “trailer” 
made his bread, which he called ‘dough 
gods,” and right good bread it is, too, when 
the bakeries are all below the horizon: Four 
cupfuls of flour, one small tablespoonful bak- 
ing powder, one teaspoonful salt, one slice 
of ordinary bacon or fat pork, chopped just 
as fine as you can do it. Mix together and 
add water slowly, stirring and working with 
your hand until a fairly stiff dough is made, 
so you can “pat” it out into cakes about one- 
half an inch thick. Now, warm and grease 
your frying pan and put in your cake. Set 
it over a slow, clean fire and bake slowly, 
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shaking it so that it won’t stick. When a 
brown crust has formed on the bottom, either 
prop your frying pan up on edge beside the 
fire and allow the heat to bake the top of the 
cake, or take it out and lean it on edge with 
the top toward and as close to the fire as you 
can put it without burning, and let it bake. 
It should lean against a hot, clean stone to 
keep the heat as even as possible. 

None of these receipts makes “bread,” but 
each produces a good eatable camp bread, 
which does very nicely, and is really about 
the only bread one can have on the trail. 
The “dough god” receipt makes a very good 
bread when baked in a “Dutch oven,” which 
anyone can build wherever there are rocks 
and mud to plaster them with. A “Dutch 
oven” is simply a rough stone box, plastered 
with mud on the outside and then banked 
with earth to keep in the heat. At one end 
build a flue to carry away the smoke, and 
leave the front open so you can “fire” your 
oven. When ready to use it, build a fire in 
it as you would in an old-fashioned box 
stove, and keep it going until the whole in- 
side is as hot as you can get it—say an 
hour’s firing. Draw out your fire, plug the 
chimney with a flat rock plastered with mud 
so the heat won’t escape, and put your bread 
in at once. Then seal the front up with a 
flat rock also plastered thickly with mud. 
Leave your bread in this hot stone box for 
about three hours, and it will come out as 
nice as that which “mother used to bake,” 
and your heart will rejoice. 

The Dutch oven will bake fish or meat also, 
and if you are in a camp that you intend to 
stay in for a while, you can well afford to 
spend some time and care on the construction 
of a good one. 


REMEMBER 


That when all the woods are wet you can 
get dry wood from any standing dead tree. 

That the inner bark, next to the wood, on 
a standing dead cottonwood tree is thin and 
dry, like tissue paper, and will start a fire 
nicely when every stick in the woods is 
soaked. 

That a pile of driftwood heaped up by high 
water beside a stream is always a good store 
of firewood, and that some of it is always 
dry. 

That dried roots make an intensely hot 
fire and no smoke. Get them out of your 
driftwood pile. They are sure to be there 
and on top somewhere, because they are 
almost as light as cork and porous as a 
sponge. They make the best camp cooking 
wood in the world. 

That any gun will shoot about four times 
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as far as you think it will. Therefore, be 
careful that nothing is in range beyond your 
target. 

That high ground is dry ground and the 
best to camp on, even if you have to carry 
wood and water some distance. 

That the woods are full of good things, 
and God gave you brains so that you might 
find them. Therefore, use your eyes, ears, 
nose and hands. 





human misery, unless he knows just where 
he can dry out quickly. 

That you should take even better care of 
yourself in the woods than at home, be. 
cause you are not used to irregularities and 
are more apt to get sick unless you watch 
yourself. 

That every one should do his share of 
camp work willingly, and that a lazy or 
helpless person in camp means bad tempers, 
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SPORT ON OCRACOKE ISLAND—SEE 


That the only thing to do when you get 
lost is to sit down and figure out your back 
trail—find out how you got to where you are. 
Above all, don’t get panic-stricken and go it 
blindly. Keep cool and use your wits. 

That you should have a change of dry 
woolen clothes always in camp so that you 
can keep comfortable. A wet man in the 
wilderness represents the extreme end of 


“4 REAL UTOPIA FOR SPORTSMEN” 


cuss-words and general mutiny. Do your 
share and don’t grumble. Be cheerful, 00 
matter what happens, and if you can’t be 
cheerful, then take the back trail, for you 
have no business in camp. 
DON’T 

Go into the woods without a compass and 
your kit bag. 

Shoot at anything unless you know posi 











nd 








tively what it is, and know also that there 
is nothing in range behind your target that 
you do not want to kill. 

Kill because you have a chance and are not 
in need of meat. Such action is butchery 
and not sport. 

Destroy more than you can use under any 
circumstances, for that is wanton cruelty. 
Remember that life is a precious thing, and 
that you can easily take it, but can never 
give it back. 

Inflict pain needlessly. Be merciful when 
you kill, and kill quickly. 

Leave a wounded animal because it is easier 
to find another chance than it is to follow 
the wounded one, for that means a lingering 
death nine times in ten and untold misery 
for the animal, not only from the hurt, but 
from insect plagues as well. Nearly all ani- 
mals possess wonderful vitality, and will 
linger a long time, yet nearly all die of a 
wound in the end, and very few ever recover, 
unless the wound is slight. W. 8S. Phillips 

Seattle, Wash. (El! Comancho) 


A REAL UTOPIA FOR SPORTSMEN 


Utopia is an imaginary land or place 
where everything is just as it should be, so 
perfect in its order and arrangement that the 
most severe critic would be unable to suggest 
any improvement. For many years I have 
been an annual visitor to just such a place. 
Take the map of North Carolina, and about 
midway between Capes Lookout and Hatteras 
you will find the island of Ocracoke. The 
island proper is about two miles long by one 
in width, and has a population of five hun- 
dred. In the center of it is a most beautiful 
lake, covering about sixty acres and affording 
a safe anchorage for boats of light draught. 
Smouldering historical facts and fascinating 
legends abound here and make the place one 
of interest to the writer and historian. To 
the worn-out business man there lie three 
thousand miles of ocean on one side and 
sixty miles of Pamlico Sound on the other, 
giving the pure, rich ozone, which at once 
invigorates and tones the system to concert 
pitch. For the tired man, with an inclina- 
tion for gunning, and who wants to get away 
from shop, office, and the busy marts of 
trade, there could be no better haven of rest 
than this. 

The man who is a real sportsman will find 
here his Utopia in real tangible shape. I 
have visited many places, but nowhere have 
I ever seen so many redhead, brant, mallard, 
geese and swan. There are so many that 
any statement, no matter how fabulous, 
would be conservative. Its advantages over 
Currituck and that vicinity are great. 
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You are not subjected to the inconveniences 
of rising before daylight and facing an icy 
breeze in some far-off blind. All these dis- 
comforts are avoided, for the game is right 
at your front yard. 

It was only last January that I introduced 
a Spanish sportsman to go there. He had 
hunted in Canada, the Northwest, and in 
South America. On his return from Ocracoke 
he stated that he had never seen so many 
wild fowl, and that he had never had finer 
sport. 

Mrs. Bragg, who keeps a tavern on the 
island, can accommodate a limited number, 
and her table will be found groaning under 
the weight of great dishes of fish and game. 
You will have no use for a rifle, as the 
natives will not permit one to be used. These 
people are gentle and kind-hearted as long 
as their rules are observed, but disregard one 
of their unwritten laws, and your sport is at 
an end. A twelve or sixteen-gauge shot-gun 
is all that you need carry, for ammunition, 
and everything a hunter requires, can be had 
at one of the stores. 

I like none of the professional guides there 
as well as Bill Gaskill. He is not only a 
good-natured fellow, but he understands the 
habits of the game. He has boats, batteries, 
blinds, and flocks of tamed wild geese and 
brant, which he uses for decoys. Should any 
reader of this article go there next Winter 
and place himself in Bill’s hands, he will 
soon be in a blind, and in less than two 
hours will be ready to go ashore, as he will 
have all the game he can use. 

The most certain, if not the most direct 
route, to reach Ocracoke is from Goldsboro 
to Beaufort, N. C., remaining there all night 
and the next morning taking an early launch 
to your destination, which is about sixty 
miles from the latter point. 

H.-C. Herring, M.D. 


THE SAND HILLS OF NEBRASKA 


This district, known as the sand hills, is 
about two hundred miles long and fifty miles 
wide in the northwestern part of the State 
of Nebraska. It is low, rolling, sandy coun- 
try, with numerous small rivers and creeks, 
emptying into the Missouri River on the 
north and the Elkhorn on the south and east. 
Along these rivers is marshy sand, with a 
small lake here and there. Quail, jack snipe, 
prairie chickens, grouse, ducks and geese all 
thrive in this region. Some of these marshes 
are impenetrable, so the game will never be 
killed off entirely, and, while the number of 
birds killed every season is enormous, yet the 
supply does not seem depleted. 

Valentine is located in the center of the 
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sand hill country, and quail, jack snipe, 
chickens, grouse, ducks, geese, jack rabbits 
and some deer are to be found near the city. 
There are several fine creeks not far away, 
where fishing is excellent. Trout and bass 
exun be found any time of the year. The busi- 
ness men of the town are all sportsmen, and 
detest the pot-hunter, among them being 
O. W. Morey, Henry Stetter, L. W. Handy 
and W. F. A. Mettendorff. The latter also 
owns some very fine gray hounds, and a coyote 
or jack rabbit chase is always in order. 
F. I. Warren 
Kansas City, Neb. 


THE BLACK HILLS FOR THE SPORTSMAN 


The Black Hills of South Dakota are still 
considerable of a sportsman’s paradise. In 
the different parts of the Hills there can be 
found deer and antelope, and as a place 
for a hunt for big game, the sportsman is in 
his glory. There is a very large variety of 
small game. The ruffed grouse abound in the 
northern hills and the sharp tail grouse in the 
south. 

A few years ago the sportsmen of the Hills 
decided that they wanted some quail shoot- 
ing. A fund was raised by private subscrip- 
tion, and two hundred and sixteen dozen 
quail were purchased and turned loose in the 
valley. They have thrived well, and can be 
found now in all the valleys in the northern 
hills. 

Fishing in the Hills is fine sport. There 
are numerous mountain streams, where a 
variety of mountain trout thrive, and the 
State has a fish hatchery at Spearfish in the 
north, where thousands of fine trout are 
hatched and raised, and all the streams in the 
Hills are being stocked. Black bass and pike 
also abound. 

Spearfish Creek and several small streams 
entering it, are fine fishing grounds at all 
times. 

The hunters of the Hills are altogether a 
different class of hunters from the old- 
timers who used to shoot deer, antelope and 
buffalo by the hundreds for their skins. They 
are true sportsmen, and the pot-hunter is 
looked upon as an enemy of the game. 

This great change of spirit by the sports- 
men was brought about by the number of 
eastern men who have come to the Black 
Hills to assist in the developing of the min- 
ing industry. These men brought with them 
the love of a true sportsman, and they have 
slowly caused a change of heart among those 
who used to kill the game for market. 

Deadwood to-day is an entirely different 
city from what it used to be. It is no more 





the rough-and-ready frontier town of the 
Wild West, but a modern up-to-date city, 
with all the late improvements. The business 
men are from the East, and the hotels furnish 
all the comforts and accommodations that 
the tourist or sportsman could desire. They 
have a gun club, with a good membership, 
which visiting sportsmen are always welcome 
to attend. 

Rapid City is another little town where 
the sportsman can find all kinds of recrea- 
tion. It is located on the eastern slope of 
the Hills, on Rapid Creek. The waters here 
abound with fine trout of the mountain- 
stream variety. Off to the east of the city is 
a level country, where quail and grouse can 
be found, and to the west you strike the Hills 
where deer can be had at any time. The 
State School of Mines is located here and 
also an Indian mission school. 

D. A. Hanna 


AN ADIRONDACK GAME RESORT 

As the hunting season approaches, many 
are debating where to go for a few days, 
with reasonable chances of success. There 
are probably more deer in the Adirondacks 
to-day than at any time in the last twenty 
years, and there are numerous places in and 
around the foothills of the mountains, where 
one can, providing he is a good shot, easily 
get all the game the law allows. 

A party of two young men camping at 
Spruce Lake saw eighteen deer in one after- 
noon recently, and this condition prevails to 
a large extent for many miles north and west 
of this place. 

Lake Piseco, Hamilton County, New York, 
is forty miles from the railroad, and only 
those that really enjoy the woods, and want 
to get back to where the game is, come here. 
Bear seem to be more plentiful this season 
than for many years. There are several 
hotels here, viz., the Sportsman’s Home, Lake 
Piseco House and the Irondequoit Club Inn, 
the latter being the largest and accommodat- 
ing about seventy-five persons. It is directly 
on the shore of the lake, while the others are 
some distance from the water. Rates at the 
smaller houses are one dollar per day and 
at the Inn one dollar and a half, and the 
management arranges for guides if wished. 
Guide hire is three dollars per day and board, 
and the guides all have comfortable camps, 
where they take parties without extra charge. 
Many parties come and hunt from the house 
if they wish, hire a guide for a few days, 
while others get a guide and go into camp 
for the entire trip, but of course the latter 
way is the more expensive. A guide will go 
with two men at the same rate, but for more 
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than two he makes an extra charge, usually 
one dollar per day for each over two. 

At the Club Inn they furnish the supplies 
for any one going into camp without extra 
charge; thus a man may make a two weeks’ 
trip, and if he uses a guide only an occasional 
day his trip is comparatively inexpensive, 
and only costs him what his guide costs over 
and above the rates at the hotel. 

The best route to get here from New York 
is by way of the Albany night boat, then 
New York Central train from Albany to 
Northville, changing cars at Fonda and tak- 
ing the U. S. Mail stage for Piseco, arriving 
ahcut eight o’clock in the evening. 

The roads are good, and, although the stage 
ride is long, it is interesting, as the route is 
along beautiful streams and near numbers of 
laxes. The fare from New York is five dol- 
lars and seventy cents, and an extra charge 
for trunks of twenty-five cents. 

J. D. Benham 

Lake Piseco, N. Y. 


PACKING A DEER ON THE HORSE 


A good way for a single man to load a 
deer on a horse without assistance is to use 
six or eight feet of three-eighth or one-quar- 
ter-inch rope, tying one end to the fore-legs 
of the deer and with the other taking a turn 
around the saddle-horn. Then lift on the 
deer with the right hand and take up the 
slack with the left. In this manner he can 
place the deer either on or behind the saddle 
with little exertion, as he pulls with the 
grain of the hair, and not against it, as men- 
tioned by one writer in these columns re- 
cently. By cutting a slit in the under side 
of the brisket or over the stomach, and but- 
tonholing this over the saddle-horn, no other 
fastening will be needed to hold the deer in 
the saddle. 

If the head is kept on, tie it up, so that the 
horns cannot dig into the horse’s side. If 
you wish to ride, put the deer behind the 
saddle and tie with saddle-strings, but draw 
the rope around back of the saddle. 

I am only a tenderfoot, but have learned 
this much. H. A. Worley 

Omaha, Neb. 

TREE CISTERNS 

Every patch of woods has one or more 
tree cisterns, well known to all arboreal four- 
footed creatures. ‘Tree cisterns are hollows 
in the trunks or branches of trees that be- 
come filled with water during rainy pericds. 
Evaporation is very slow under such condi- 
tions, and these little natural cisterns are 
resorted to in the absence of a better supply 
of water, by various animals. 
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Not since the mid-eighties has the writer 
still-hunted squirrels with a rifle, but never- 
theless he is as fond of the sport as ever. 
One day, with my favorite small game rifle, 
a .22 caliber Ballard, I shot a squirrel on 
the bole of a large oak tree. The little ani- 
mal, though fatally wounded, disappeared in 
a hole in the tree, only to reappear a moment 
later and fall dead at my feet. Picking up 
the prize, I found he was dripping with 
water, having fallen into his own cistern 
when hit by my bullet. 

Dr. A. J. Woodcock 
Byron, Il. 
PLENTY OF GAME IN NORTH CAXKOLINA 


Game Warden John W. Upchurch has re- 
turned from a tour in eleven counties, and 
says that he everywhere found partridges 


(quail) plentiful. There are many young 
broods. The first birds are quite well 
grown. The law against shooting them before 


November 1 has been very well observed this 
year. The chief violators of the law against 
shooting birds are poor whites in the cotton 
mill towns. These have given trouble at 
Raleigh and elsewhere. I have personally 
seen more birds this year than for several sea- 
sons past. 

A new railway is being built northeast 
from Raleigh, and this is going to open a 
very attractive section for sportsmen. Very 
pleasant farmhouses are located in the coun- 
try which is open and in which many peas 
are planted. Several farmers said they had 
never seen more birds. The only statement 
of scarcity of birds of which the writer has 


heard comes from Mecklenburg County, 
where it is claimed that the wet weather 


drowned them out. Fred A. Olds 


Raleigh, N. C. 


A GREAT YEAR FOR WISCONSIN 

Game conditions, I think, are getting bet- 
ter. The wardens and sportsmen report deer 
more plentiful than they have ever seen them, 
since northern Wisconsin ceased to be one 
unbroken wilderness, and partridges more 
numerous in the northern part of the State 
than they have been for years. Quite a num- 
ber of outside sportsmen who have gone up 
there to fish have taken out a small game 
license when they got up there and saw how 
the shooting was, and they seem to be very 
much pleased. 

The game laws are generally respected. Of 
course, there are places where hunters will 
not obey them and where conditions are bad; 
but it is getting better right along, and in 
some of those communities where they do not 
want any game laws or any protection, they 
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have begun to realize that something must 
be done, or they will not have any fish or 
game left. 

As for any particular locality for hunters 
to go to, 1 will only say that all of our 
northern counties are good. 

Jonas Swenholt, State Warden 

Madison, Wis. 

“THE LOG,” AND ITS EDITOR 

The Log, “a monthly magazine of living 
things and Long Island affairs,” as is 
quaintly set forth in the sub-title, is an es- 
pecially bright and racy paper. The editor 
is Mr. Will Graham. To appreciate The 
Log, it must be seen and heard. But Mr. 
Graham is better known to the majority of 
sportsmen as the urbane host of Ye Anchor- 
age Inn, Blue Point, L. I., where shooters, 
particularly duck shooters, delight to con- 
gregate, first to enjoy the pervading comforts 
of that famous hostelry, and second to shoot 
under the best conditions of expert equip- 
ment and thorough knowledge of the sport. 


QUAIL ABUNDANT IN NEBRASKA 


Editor Field and Stream:—Grouse are re- 
ported more plentiful than for a number of 
years, due to rigid enforcement of the law 
with relation to the shipment and sale of 
them, and also to the favorable hatching con- 
ditions during the early months of the season. 
These birds afte found principally in the terri- 
tory north of the Platte River, and in the 
central and western portion of the State, 
where reasonably good shooting may be ex- 
pected. Quail have increased very rapidly 
during the past two years, and we hardly 
realize that they were practically extermi- 
nated by weather conditions during the Win- 
ter of 1903. We have only fifteen days open 
season for quail shooting, which is November 
15 to 30, inclusive, but our sportsmen antici- 
pate excellent results during that time. 

Geo. L. Carter, Chief Warden 

Lincoln, Neb. 


PROSPECTS FOR LONG ISLAND GAME 


A prominent sportsman of New York who 
lives part of the time on Long Island, and 
who shoots and fishes there as member or 
guest of several large preserve clubs, in 
speaking of the prospects for a good season 
for small game on the island, said recently 
that the indications for fair shooting when 
the season for quail and ruffed grouse opens, 
on November 1, are favorable. Ruffed grouse, 
he believes, have increased materially this 
year, the open Winter and mild Spring favor- 
ing them in both their condition and num- 
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bers. Quail he thinks, from his observations, 
have also increased at a satisfactory rate, and 
are in good condition. 

This gentleman believes the present law 
on wildfowl should be amended. It permits 
the shooting of ducks, geese and swans dur- 
ing the months of October, November and 
December. In advocating an open season 
embracing the months of January and Feb- 
ruary, he asserted very positively that gun- 
ners in general who shoot on Long Island 
waters would indorse his opinion that Win- 
ter shooting is desired by all. He admitted 
that at times winter shooting is rough work, 
and not to the liking of those who cannot 
with fortitude undergo cold and exposure to 
icy blasts, but the gunner wishes to be out 
when game is abundant, and the Winter 
months, he says, are more favorable than 
those of Autumn. In taking this stand he 
wishes it to be understood that he is not in 
favor of Spring shooting, as it is known gen- 
erally, and the gunners as a class are with 
him; but whereas Spring shooting at migrat- 
ing birds is harmful in many other waters, 
he does not consider that it applies to Long 
Island for the reason that large numbers of 
ducks remain in its waters all Winter, as a 
rule, particularly in seasons as mild as last 
Winter, and the ducks are therefore in good 
condition, and shooting them is worth while. 

He also said that because the law is un- 
popular, the native gunners do not feel bound 
to obey it, hence there is Winter shooting, 
and he believes it almost impossible to put a 
stop to it. 


SOME BUFFALO STATISTICS 


It is part of the Government’s plan in 
establishing the Wichita Mountain game- 
preserve of over 57,000 acres in Oklahoma to 
build up a large herd of buffalo under natural 
conditions. The park lies in a former hunt- 
ing-ground of the Kiowas and Comanches. 

It is estimated that of the countless herds 
of buffalo that roamed this Continent a few 
decades ago only 1,700 remain. Of these 
1,300 are in captivity in Europe and Amer- 
ica, including over 200 in Yellowstone Park. 
These are increasing, while the few herds 
still at large, principally in Northwest Can- 
ada, are being hunted to extinction. The 
last known wild herds in the United States 
were wiped out more than fifteen years ago 
in the Texas Panhandle and in Montana. 

A recent compilation of figures on the buf- 
falo herds at various periods is of interest. 

In 1612 English explorers saw buffalo on 
the Potomac in what is now the District of 
Columbia. By 1800 they had disappeared 























from east of the Mississippi. On the plains 
the primitive herd has been put at not less 
than 40,000,000, while the total number on 
this continent has been plausibly placed as 
high as 60,000,000. In 1850 probably 20,000,- 
000 were left. In 1871 4,500,000. The 
“eighties” saw their practical extinction and 
the beginning of their breeding in captivity. 

The buffalo were not wiped out wholly by 
the hand. Their habit of traveling in im- 
mense herds—Col. R. I. Dodge tells of seeing 
4,000,000, a mere guess, of course, in 1871, 
on the Arkansas—caused fearful losses. 
Earlier observers describe the destruction of 
great herds by prairie fires, but the worst 
destroyer is said to have been treacherous 
ice in the spring. The rivers were death 
traps during the spring migrations in search 
of fresh food. One early traveler tells of 
counting within thirty-five miles 20,000 car- 
casses of buffalo that had been drowned and 
mired. Dr. W. T. Hornaday says that 2,000 
out of 4,000 animals in one herd perished in 
1867 in a quicksand of the Platte. 

The wholesale slaughter of the buffalo 
began long before the railroads pierced the 
plains. As early as 1832, Catlin says, from 
150,000 to 200,000 robes were marketed, en- 
tailing the killing of 2,000,000 or 3,000,000 
animals by the plains Indians. The Union 
Pacific reached Cheyenne in 1867 and the 
Santa Fé crossed Kansas in 1871. In the 
three years from 1872 to 1874 Hornaday says 
over 3,600,000 buffalo were slaughtered on 
the southern range. The remaining herds 
were dogged by the skin-hunters, who shipped 
200,000 skins from the northern herd in 
1882 and by 1884 could furnish only 300. 


A WOMAN CROSSES NORTH LABRADOR 


A woman has at last accomplished a feat 
that for years has thwarted the efforts of 
the hardiest white man. She is Mrs. Flor- 
ence A. A. Tasker, a young society woman of 
Philadelphia, and her remarkable achieve- 
ment was that of crossing the desolate wilds 
of Labrador, penetrating farther north than 
any other previous party that has undertaken 
a similar expedition. 

Mrs. Tasker was accompanied by her hus- 
band, Stephen P. M. Tasker, and George 
Elso, the famous Creek Indian guide, who 
knows more of the Labrador death land than 
any other living person. Elso was with 
Leonidas Hubbard when the latter starved 
to death in the Labrador tundra, and after- 
wards the Indian guided Mrs. Hubbard when 
she endeavored to carry out the plans of her 
husband. 

Mrs. Tasker and those with her left the 
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railroad at Biscotasing, far to the north of 
Georgian Bay, on June 15. Letters were re- 
ceived from the party sent from Moose Fac- 
tory, on the southernmost extremity of Hud- 
son Bay, July 15. 

From this remote post Mrs. Tasker, her 
husband and the guide took the steam barge 
that goes north on Hudson Bay once or 
twice a year to gather furs. The last report 
from the Tasker party came from Fort Kimo, 
on the east coast of the Arctic peninsula, 
which they had safely reached. 

Mrs. Tasker’s feat will recall the Arctic 
voyage of Mrs. Peary. The return of Mrs. 
Max Fleischmann from a honeymoon spent in 
the Arctic regions shooting polar bears illus- 
trates new feminine ideals of a wedding jour- 
ney. 

The exploits of Miss Mary Kingsley on 
the lower Niger still challenge comparison 
with masculine standards. Accompanied only 
by native attendants, she penetrated for 
long distances through the bush in the face 
of frequent dangers. In her writings she 
showed rare insight and sympathy with the 
native point of view, which male explorers 
have not always done. The reputation made 
by Miss Annie Peck as a mountain-climber 
is world-wide. From the Matterhorn to the 
Peruvian peaks, what difficult summit has 
she left unscaled? She was the first woman 
to climb Orizaba, and she scaled Mount 
Sorata, in Bolivia, to a height of 20,500 feet, 
almost exactly that of Mount McKinley, 
which Dr. Frederick A. Cook has just con- 
quered. 

In mountain-climbing woman now asks no 
odds of man. Miss J. E. Duncan, whose ex: 
plorations in Thibet carried her into regions 
previously unvisited, was the first European 
woman to cross the Chang-la Pass, which is 
nearly 18,000 feet above the sea, 1,400 higher 
than any pass crossed by the British expedi- 
tion to Lhasa. Mrs. Bullock-Workman has 
sealed great heights in the Himalayas. In 
April last Mrs. Laura Fitzgerald, an Ameri- 
can, was reported to have left Mogador to 
explore the great Atlas Mountains, among 
which: are summits 14,500 feet high. Moun- 
tain-climbing being, in extreme altitudes, a 
test rather of vital endurance than of mus- 
cular strength, women who have cool heads 
find it out beyond their powers. Fitzgerald 


camped for months at the base of Aconcagua, 
unable to get to the top, although there were 
no insuperable difficulties except the strain 
on the heart and lungs. There are probably 
many women who could with training have 
staggered with his Swiss guide to the sum- 
mit. 




























“ROPING” A MOUNTAIN LION 


It was a foolish thing for him to do, nor 
can he account for the notion that possessed 
him, but Nate Gardner, a Dakota ranchman, 
roped a mountain lion recently and had a 
strenuous time later on. 

While riding across country Gardner 
sighted the cat sneaking toward a bunch of 
timber about six hundred yards distant. The 
surprise of both man and lion was mutual, 
and for a moment they stood looking at each 
other. Then the cat gave one of its scream- 
ing cries and started for the trees. 

Roused by the movement, Gardner put 
spurs to his mount and pursued, loosening 
up his lariat as he rode. He made his cast 
just as the lion was about to enter the tim- 
ber, and the rope settled down over the 
head of the prey. The trained cow-pony 
stopped with a jerk, planted his feet, and 
when the rope became taut the mountain lion 
was thrown violently off its feet, turning a 
couple of somersaults in the air. 

For a moment the animal lay still, with 
the pony holding the rope braced against it. 
But it was just for a moment, for, regaining 
its feet with a jump, the fierce animal started 
for the ranchman and his pony. The lion 
had its ears laid back, its fangs exposed and 
emitted blood-curdling yells. 

Then commenced a race for life. It needed 
no urging for the sturdy cow-pony to make 
a start. Turning as if on a pivot it took a 
back track at mad speed, with the mountain 
lion taking up the slack of the rope. It was 
a pretty chase for about half a mile, when 
the endurance of the pony and the severity 
of its somersault throw told on the mountain 
lion, which at last found the pace too swift. 
The rope again became taut as the lion 
dropped behind, and it was not long before 
the lion was dragged off its feet. 

The rest was easy. When the pony finally 
was pulled up there was a dead mountain 
lion dragging along at the end of the lariat, 
a thankful man on the pony’s back, and a 
pony relieved of a great fear. 


THE CALIFORNIA WARDEN CASE 


The friends of Walter R. Welch, J. C. 
Ingalls and John Davis, formerly game and 
fish wardens in the employ of the Board of 
Fish and Game Commissioners of California, 
are incensed over the recent action of the 
commission in summarily discharging these 
men without a hearing, following charges 
made by them concerning the official conduct 
of Chief Deputy Commissioner Vogelsang, 
the executive agent of the commission, which 
they alleged was prejudicial to the honor of 
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the commission and the interests of game and 
fish protection. 

The Santa Clara County Fish and Game 
Protective Association of San Jose held a 
meeting, heard evidence and passed resolu- 
tions in which the resignation of Mr. Vogel- 
sang was demanded of the commission, and 
sent to all of the protective associati®ns of 
the State circular letters stating its case and 
asking for similar action. The papers took 
up the case and commented in no gentle 
terms on the alleged misconduct of the com- 
mission’s executive agent, and various associ- 
ations composed of sportsmen took similar 
action. Things look squally for Mr. Vogel- 
sang, if all the charges made by the dis- 
charged wardens and the associations are 
proved. 


THE LETTER OF A YOUTHFUL SPORTSMAN 


How many of us remember the first gun of 
which we were the proud possessors; the first 
rabbit or duck we ever shot; the “lickins” 
we used to get at school, and last but not 
least, the first gingham-frocked, laughing lit- 
tle girl who won our affections back in the 
old country schoolhouse when we were boys? 
The following is a letter from a very youth- 
ful Illinois sportsman to his chum. Does it 
not take us back along the years to the days 
when we wrote just such letters? 

“Dear Erle—It’s been so long since I’ve 
seen you that I hardly know how to: look. I 
got your letter and was surprised. I just got 
through reading a book, the Jucklings; it’s 
a love story. And talk about love—I got a 
girl. She’s older than I am; but, what’s the 
diff. We just quit writing notes in school, 
for I got a “licken”- from the teacher, Miss 
Bloom. She’s fifty-six years old, but she’s 
easy. She caught us winken, and she said 
that Eva Lanterman (that’s her) was start- 
ing too young. Friday she fainted, and I got 
the water bucket, while the rest of the kids 
looked on. She got her senses after about 
five minutes. Eva lives across the road. I 
am one of the biggest boys, and can lick all 
but one, and he’s the one I ran away with. 
I guess you heard that I ran away and walked 
twenty miles, so nobody would get on our 
tracks, and then took the cars and rode the 
rest of the way—in all it’s twenty-eight 
miles. I’ve got lots to tell, so I’ll start in. 
I’ve got a five-dollar rifle (crack shot). I’ve 
killed lots of things with it. Did you ever 
see a skunk, mink, opossum, muskrat or rac- 
coon? We have a good many now, and we 
dig them out of the ground, all but the rac- 
coon, and he’s in the trees. We get them 
for their hides. They are worth three dollars 
and a half. Did your-uncle ever kill a deer? 
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Mine did. 
I have been duck hunting with him and got 


He killed two in Minnesota, and 


six. Did you ever taste wild duck? It tastes 
fine. He shot over twenty-five this Winter, 
and one day last Winter he and Uncle Jim 
got thirty-nine. How about that? I can 
tell a goose from a duck, and ean tell a mal- 
lard from a sprig tail (them’s ducks). I 
haven’t shot any ducks yet, but shot a rab- 
bit the first time I ever shot a shot-gun, and 
I’ve killed seven already, but they aren’t any 
good now, for they’ve begun to breed, and 
then they’re tuff. The kids out here chew 
tabaca, and I can get them to do anything, 
just for a chew. I can’t stand the stuff. 
Uncle Bill gives me a piece some times. I 
swiped some powder and shot and loaded a 
shell and got found out and got a scolden. 
Have you got a girl? I thought maybe you 
bad Anna H. or Margret D. The people are 
all at church now, so I can write as long as I 
want. I guess I must get some more paper. 
What’s doing up at school? I’ve a good one 
and a half miles to church and to school both 
and also to Eva’s. Who’s Whittie’s girl? 
Has he got Seless? Ha! Ha! Ha! You 
haven’t joined that batchler’s club, have you? 
I had a fuss about my geogography, but I 
guess I’ll quit school monday, for the teacher 
said if I dont have it learned she’d give me 
my walking papers. I haven’t got it yet, 
and this is sunday night 8.48. Well, I guess 
I’ll quit for this time. Your Chum, 
Haroip M.” 


A FAMOUS RENDEZVOUS FOR SPORTSMEN 


Again and again, a guest of this famous 
sportsman’s resort, I yield to the impulse 
inspired by a crisp, cool, bright day, when 
the leaves have not yet begun to turn, to tell 
you appreciative readers that it will be the 
sportsman’s own fault if he should fail this 
season of his heart’s desire to bag all the 
birds he wants; for they are far more abun- 
dant than last season, or at any season for 
many years. 

The weeds and undergrowth are thick and 
high, and therefore protective of the coveys 
that have flourished under the care observed 
here to preserve game for the Mecklenburg’s 
guests. Actually, many coveys under such 
conditions are to be found within the cor- 
porate limits of Chase City, which should 
attract the amateur lady hunters, the ener- 
getic young man with his gun and dogs, 
while further afield the matured sportsman 
may have all the action that he desires. 

The kennels have had unusual care be- 
stowed upon them for quality and quantity, 
and everything is in perfect order and readi- 
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ness awaiting the increased arrivals of old 
and new patrons of this Mecklenburg Mecca. 
Foxes are as plentiful as ever, and there has 
been some fine sport already. 

The program is being prepared for the 
grandest of all annual meets of the Virginia 
and North Carolina Fox Hunters’ Association, 
with its largest membership of all like or- 
ganizations in the country. The headquar- 
ters are here. The membership applications 
may be had for the asking, with other in- 
formation desired from the hotel manage- 
ment or secretary of the said association. 
This famous resort is as noted for its 
health-giving properties as for its hunting fa- 
cilities. It is a paradise for sportsmen, and 
I cheerfully recommend it to all lovers of the 
gun and dog. Turkeys and quail abound, as 
well as many other varieties of game. 

Captain O. I. Hayes is the veteran and 
genial chief guide of the resort, and all who 
have employed him have never tired of prais- 
ing him. William E. Dibrell 

Chase City, Va. 


A FAMOUS NATURALIST AND GUIDE 


W. H. Wright, naturalist and guide, has 
returned to Spokane from the Jackson Lake 
country in Wyoming, where he piloted David 
Davies, M.P., of Llandinan, Montgomeryshire, 
England, and W. H. Welch, of Glasgow, Seot- 
land, on a big game hunt of a month’s dura- 
tion. The visitors each bagged two elk and 
two antelope and a lot of small game, while 
Mr. Wright, who does all his shooting with 
a quick-action camera, obtained a number of 
excellent photographs of elk and antelope, 
and also several night pictures of bears and 
cubs. 

“We had a delightful time,” Mr. Wright 
said on his return from the wilds. “Mr. 
Davies, who has hunted all over the world, 
told me before leaving for the East that he 
never enjoyed a better outing, while Mr. 
Welch admitted that the Northwest has more 
beauties and better sport than can be found 
anywhere in Europe. Mr. Davies is enthu- 
siastic, saying he will bring a large party of 
English and Scottish friends the coming year 
to remain three or four months on a big game 
hunting expedition, probably from the Mon- 
tana line west to the Cascades.” 

Twin Lakes, on the Idaho-Montana line, 
will probably be chosen by W. H. Wright, 
the Spokane guide, for the boys’ camp he 
will open next July, when sons of wealthy 
New Yorkers and Bostonians will be taught 
woodcraft and the art of hunting big game. 
In addition to the guides and hostlers there 
will be a number of buckryos in the explora- 
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tion of the Bitter Root Mountains, saddle 


and pack horses being used. Dr. Alexander 
Lambert, of New York, friend of President 
Theodore Roosevelt, will be a member of the 
party, and it is not unlikely that one of the 
President’s sons will join Mr. Wright in a 
camera-hunting expedition. 

“I have been in communication with a 
number of prominent eastern people,” Mr. 
Wright said, “and they express themselves 
much taken with the plans I have outlined, 
and they believe it will be of much benefit, 
giving the youth a better idea of this great 
country west of the Missouri River, and 
teaching them to become independent. 

“It is purposed to carry tents and camp 
outfits, so that we can make stops wherever 
we desire. The boys will be taught how to 
pack a burro and instructed in the use of 
firearms by competent hunters, and there will 
be no promiscuous shooting. 

“At Twin Lakes there will be ample oppor- 
tunities for rowing and other aquatic sports, 
all under the direction of experienced in- 
structors, who will be gathered together in 
Spokane next June to prepare for the three 
months’ camp in the open. I expect to secure 
further studies of the grizzly bear, in which 
I am much interested.” 


WASHINGTON GAME PROTECTION 


The County Game Wardens’ Association, of 
Washington, will meet at North Yakima, 
west of Spokane, November 20, to begin an 
active campaign for the preservation of the 
fish of the State. Much of the present com- 
plaint from fishermen in regard to the in- 
sufficiency of the laws will then be remedied, 
and some of the unfairness of the existing 
laws will be eliminated. Further protection 
for salmon will be asked of the State Fish 
Commissioner, as the provision of size is not 
considered sufficient. More rigid enforcement 
of the laws will also be urged, and everything 
that is reasonable and does not interfere 
with true sport will be asked for. Fishermen 
in Spokane say if these changes are made 
there will be less complaint in regard to the 
provision governing the taking of game fish. 


PROTECTING GAME IN OREGON 


Game laws are being enforced in Oregon 
as never before. At its last session, the 
State Legislature passed a law licensing hunt- 
ers at the rate of one dollar a year, exempt- 
ing farmers who hunted on their own land. 
There has been little attempt to evade pay- 
ment of this license, and a large fund for 
the use of the State Game Warden has re- 
sulted. Violators of the game laws are being 
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apprehended and punished in all parts of the 
State. Bands of deer-skinners in Southern 
Oregon, who slaughtered thousands of fine 
bucks and does merely for their skins, have 
been broken up. There have been a number 
of convictions for dynamiting trout streams. 
The fund provided through the license law 
has enabled the Game Warden to employ suf- 
ficient number of deputies to watch hunters 
in all parts of the State. The result is that 
where formerly the closed season was only 
ebserved in the more thickly settled portions 
of the State, it is now respected everywhere. 

Carl 8. Kelty 

Portland, Oregon 


CLOTHING FOR SPORTSMEN 


Many and curious are the methods by 
which sportsmen and hunters have sought to 
evade being seen by the game, or by each 
other. A still hunting dress of white has been 
used when snow was on the ground by one 
man I knew, who was a very successful 
hunter. His beard, his old flintlock mus- 
ket, and his blue-and-white yarn mittens, 
were all of him that could be seen unless he 
was within a very few yards of you. Asa 
rabbit hunter, he could walk right up to his 
game, and as a deer hunter he rarely had a 
shot that was not a close one. I saw him 
kill a big doe with his flint-lock at four hun- 
dred and ten yards measured distance, when 
snow was on, and you could not have seen 
him as he lay there aiming at her from behind 
a hummock, till the flash told that he had 
fired. 

I have known men to wear a white dress 
shirt over their other clothing, together with 
a well-chalked hat. The effect was funny, 
in camp, but out of doors on the snow they 
could not be “made out” at all. Their legs, 
the only parts visible, looked like an old tree 
stump. 

When not hunting on snow, green is the 
best color for clothing. You can see your 
companions and distinguish them, and this 
color is all right for any time. There is a 
Utica firm that supplies made-to-measure, 
waterproof sportsman’s clothing that will not 
“swish” as you rub against the bushes, of 
dull grass green, and which seems to be just 
the thing for the deer season. Their goods 
are made for ladies’ use, as well as for men, 
and one would be surprised to know the 
great number of women that go shooting. 

The choice of hunting clothing which will 
not alarm the game, but still is easily dis- 
tinguishable by fellow sportsmen, is highly 
important, for who would not recoil with 
horror from the thought of injuring one’s 
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wife, sister, daughter, or sweetheart (or 
some one else’s) with an ill-timed, inconsid- 
erate shot? 

Tosum up: “Don’t dress to resemble your 
game—dress to look like the snow or the 
evergreens. Be careful of your own appear- 
ance, for safety’s sake, and your example 
will tell in its effect on others. “Know 
what you aim at” before you shoot, and re- 
member that the best marksmen develop a 
cool, staid, manly steadiness like that of the 
trained engineer, which helps guard against 
making mistakes through hurry. 

Rodney West 


A LARGE BOB CAT 


Bob cats in most parts of Oklahoma are 
not very plentiful, and those that are to be 
found are very shy. The old males live apart 
from the others, and often make depreda- 
tions at night upon farmers’ pig pens or 
chicken roosts. These old animals become 
very cunning and hard to get a shot at, and 
equally hard to kill. There was a very large 
one that had often been seen by the settlers 
in a certain district near my farm, and, desir- 
ing « bob-cat rug, I anxiously awaited the 
first favorable opportunity to shoot him. 
Early last December an ideal day for hunt- 
ing them came. It was slightly hazy, damp 
and still; so, with gun and some rations for 
myself and horse, I galloped to the bob cat’s 
haunts in a hilly black jack timber region. 

My favorite way of hunting these animals 
is without a dog. I made my little camp in 
a deeply-wooded hollow, tied my horse, and 
was soon on the bob cat’s trail. But the 
tracks were hard to follow, as the trail only 
showed in the soft, sandy places, and noon 
came without even a sound or sight of any- 
thing save an occasional fox squirrel and one 
large deer that I saw at a sharp turn in a 
deep canyon. 

Soon after reaching our camp for lunch, I 
beard a great commotion among a flock of 
crows a short distance away, and, knowing 
that these birds will follow various wild ani- 
mals through the forest, I stealthily crept 
to the windward side of the scene of the com- 
motion, and soon saw a medium-sized male 
bob cat walking at a rapid pace, surrounded 
by twenty-five or thirty noisy crows. One 
shot through the heart dropped him dead. 
After killing this one I went in another 
direction, and, while resting near the top of 
a small hill, I heard something walking on 
the opposite side of the mound. Creeping to 
the hilltop, I came upon the object of my 
search, a huge bob cat about as large as an 
antelope, though not quite so heavy. A well- 
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aimed shot killed him instantly. His body 
measured five feet in length. 
J. G. Marshall 


Oklahoma. 


OLD-TIME ’COON HUNTERS 


Years ago, when I was about twelve years 
old, the boys of our district in the Adirondack 
Mountains in New York used to have squir- 
rel hunts in the Fall of the year. They would 
meet at some given place and elect two cap- 
tains. Then they would pitch pennies for 
first choice, after which they would choose 
the men, the understanding being that each 
party should kill as many squirrels as pos- 
sible, saving the tails as proof. Then, on the 
appointed day, they would meet, and the 
party having the smallest count would buy 
the diuners and proceed to have a good time 
in general. 

The firearms in use in those days were of 
an antique pattern, principally flint-lock 
muskets, such as had seen service in the 
Revolutionary War. After loading these with 
a handful of coarse powder and an equal 
quantity of Canada peas, they were ready for 
business. 

One evening three or four of these fellows 
came over to our house bent on a ’coon hunt, 
I having the only dog in the place which was 
fond of ’coons. About 9 o’clock we started 
for a cornfield at the foot of a mountain not 
far distant. On our arrival the dog was let 
Icose and told to hunt. Soon we heard a 
thrashing and snorting down by the old brush 
fence and in the wood beyond. The noise 
finally stopped at the foot of a very large, 
black ash tree. Upon our arrival we found 
we could not see the game, so we built a fire, 
set all the guns against a branch nearby, 
got an ax and began chopping down the tree. 
A large trout stream was a little way from 
this tree, and just opposite was a deep hole. 
Toward this the tree leaned, and we thought 
it a good plan to give the ’coon a bath before 
killing him. The tree had begun to snap and 
crack, when the most mournful noises began 
up that tree. Every boy and man stood spell- 
bound and the dog seemed astonished. The 
tree fell, and, instead of ’coons, down came a 
big black bear right into the big hole in the 
brook. 

The boys came to their senses. Someone 
yelled: “Get your guns!” Otis got hold of 
his old musket, which was loaded with peas, 
and, in pulling it toward him, the old thing 
went off. The muzzle being so close to his 
head, it blew his old wool hat to pieces, 
burned his hair, filled one ear with powder 
and knocked him over. No one paid any at- 
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tention to it, but went for the bear, and that 
bear did not want any more peas for some 
time. We followed the bear down stream for 
a while until he got away to the mountains. 
I got Otis up, felt our way back to the road 
and then home. That same pool of water re- 
mains there to-day. J. H. Shattuck 
Hague, N. Y. 


A TRIP TO THE MAINE WOODS 
The call of the wilderness is irresistible to 
those of us who have walked in the silent 
places. All through the busy days of the 
present, the memories of the past go floating 
before us and beckon us away to the lonely 


streams hidden among the hemlocks and 
spruces. Year after year we climb the same 


ridge and force our way through the same 
interminable swamp; but the spirit never 
flags; the sameness never palls, and the eye 
never tires. 

Hence it is that my old hunting chum, 
Frank, and I journey from New York each 
season to the quiet waters of the stream upon 
which we first looked many years ago. 

We left Boston for Bangor on September 
28 last year, and arrived at Grindstone just 
before dusk. Al met us with a buckboard, 
and we were soon bowling along over the 
forest-fringed road. Al had a lantern fas- 
tened to a pole on the seat of our conveyance, 
and as we drew near to an opening in the 
woods, we discerned a pair of shining eyes 
that we knew belonged to a deer. The horse 
was reined in and we moved slowly toward 
the game. He did not move until we got 
near enough to touch him with a long whip- 
lash. Then he vaulted a fence and vanished. 
Deer and foxes are numerous all through 
that section, for the roadway was covered 
with tracks. 

Sunrise in the Maine woods is an inspiring 
spectacle, and the next morning we were 
early astir to drink in all its joys. The 
fragrance of the fire filled the dewy air, and 
life indeed seemed worth living. The melo- 
dious notes of the white-throated sparrow 
tinkled forth from the thickeis; the pileated 
woodpecker sent his clarion notes down from 
the ridge, and the somber-hued moose-bird 
flitted silently from bush to bush. We had 
one day to spare before we could legally do 
any deer shooting, and we decided to try for 
foxes. Frank and I, accompanied by a span- 
iel dog, struck in by Sander’s Brook. Pres- 
ently the barking of the dog caused us to 
hurry into the alders, where he had a fox 
cornered. Upon killing the fox both his hind 
feet were found missing, probably cut off in a 
steel trap, and an ugly gash extended along 
the belly showing a rifle ball had gone home. 
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Crippled as he was, he was able to catch par- 
tridges, for the ground was strewn with 
freshly-plucked feathers. 

We continued along by the brook, and 
pretty soon the spaniel found another mem- 
ber of the fox family. Frank knocked him 
over as he was making across a clearing. 

We spent the balance of the day trying 
to get pictures of deer, but our efforts were 
futile. It is a difficult task to catch a deer 
near enough for an exposure. A fellow must 
be tucked away behind some thick cover, so 
that he will not be seen by the prying eyes of 
the game, and it is almost impossible to 
move around to get a deer in focus. The deli- 
cate nostrils of the deer will quickly catch 
the offending scent of the intruder, and a 
“flag” is all that one can snap on. 

I have been hidden at various times in 
the woods watching fawns at play, when a 
shift of the wind would convey my scent to 
the little fellows, and it was funny to see 
them jump into the air, stamp their hoofs 
and whistle in imitation of their elders. On 
one occasion during my first visit to Maine, 
a doe and two fawns broke out of the 
woods and staried to run across the logging 
road on which I was standing. The three 
animals saw me and stopped abruptly, mak- 
ing a beautiful picture, with forefeet firmly 
braced, and wondrous eyes staring in amaze- 
ment. I not the owner of a camera 
on that trip, or I might have been the pos- 
sessor of a rare snapshot. I have lingered 
for hours many times since then with cam- 
era all ready in the retired places frequented 
by deer, but have always been baffled in my 
attempts to get a picture. 

In the afternoon we returned to the house 
to make ready for our trip to the camping 
grounds. We arrived at our destination on 
the edge of the stream shortly before dusk, 
and quickly unpacked our outfit, pitched the 
tent, gathered firewood, and cut boughs for 
our beds. The glorious October moon flood- 
ed the woodland and turned to shimmering 
silver the swiftly-flowing stream as it danced 
along on its way to the sea. Not a sound 
marred the silence, save the faint rustle of 
some tiny wood mouse, as it scampered to 
cover under the Once during the 
night the hair-raising how] of a bob-cat rent 
the air, and toward morning we could hear 
the deer working around the stream. 

We found ice in our drinking mugs when 
we threw back the flap of our tent at day- 
break, but we soon had a rousing fire going 
that dispelled the cold. Ed went shooting as 
soon as he was up, and returned with half 
a dozen partridges, which we dressed and 
broiled for breakfast. Ed was also the first 
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to drop a deer. He crossed the stream, and 
on the edge of the dead-water discerned a 
buck and a doe feeding. The buck got away, 
but he dropped the doe. 

Frank had his customary good luck also, 
for he returned to camp about noon with a 
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fine doe slung over his shoulder. I was pre- 
paring dinner as he emerged from the woods 
behind our tent, but I wanted some pictures, 
so I dropped the pans and snapped him be- 
fore he dropped his game. 

Standing by a deer path one afternoon, I 
heard a commotion in the top of a spruce, 
and was surprised to see a porcupine de- 
seending backwards from his lofty perch. 
Frank desired a porcupine for the Bronx 
Park in New York, and I gave up waiting 
for a deer, and proceeded to lasso my prickly 
neighbor. It was not an easy task to slip 
a cord over its leg. for it clawed and bit sav- 
agely. I finally succeeded, and then dragged 
him to the shore, where my canoe was 
beached. His quills constantly stuck into the 
underbrush, and I would be brought to an 
abrupt halt, and would have to lift him 
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clear. I finally got him to the other shore, 
and put him into a tin-lined box, with, s 
goodly supply of bark for lunch, and started 
him on the evening train for the journey to 

New York. 

We were handicapped by the absence of 
a canoe at the stream (the one that Frank 
used was not ours), and were forced to do 
our fishing from an old cedar raft. Many 
lusty pickerel did we land, only to have 
them slip away from us through the openings 
between the logs. 

One day the guide knocked an osprey from 
the top of a dead pine, and, as it only had 
a broken wing, we began to nurse it. It is a 
very docile bird, and would permit us to 
stuff bits of fish down its throat without 
objection. It finally died, however. 

Moose signs were numerous, and as the 
legal day had arrived, Frank started off on 
a fresh trail. Half an hour from camp he 
came upon a bull standing in the deep shad- 
ows of 2 swamp. He fired at him, and knew 
that he had not missed, for the bull stag- 
gered and started for the dead-water. Frank 
pumped two more shots after him, and won- 
dered why he failed to stop him. Upon re- 
tracing his steps, he picked up an empty shell. 
He had been firing miniature cartridges at 
the moose. He was shooting at partridges 
on the previous evening and had failed to 
remove the small shells from his gun. 

It is remarkable how the impulse seizes 
one to plunge on inte unfrequented belts of 
timber. The unknown holds an irresistible 
charm. Each little opening leading from the 
unused logging roads invites one to enter 
and explore its secrets. But you will be 
sadly deluded at the end of a day’s tramp in 
such places. You cannot get deer by travel- 
ing the woods all day. You must sit calmly 
down where signs are fresh—and let the 
deer find you. 

We got the limit of game without much 
trouble. We had grouse in abundance, and 
our three weeks’ stay was one continuous 
round of unalloyed pleasure. We climbed 
to the tops of various spruce trees for pic- 
tures of ridge and valley, and we also got 
some fine cloud effects. John P. Wallace 


Boston 






Well, this is gray November again—the 
month that to many is the most lonesome 
and cheerless of the year. But 
NOVEMBER not so to the sportsman. The 
hunting season for all kinds 
of game is in its prime, and the lover of the 
gun is in his element. It is lawful at some 
time during the month in nearly every sec- 
tion where they are, to hunt the deer, moose, 
in fact all manner of large game, as well as 
the smaller varieties. 

It is indeed a red-letter month for the 
sportsmen. Many are engaged in making an 
advance on the haunts of the furred and 
feathered inhabitants of the woods and fields. 
This is the great month for goose shooting. 
Long wedges of geese may be seen plying 
their solemn voyages southward athwart the 
gray arch of sky, and on blustering nights 
the sportsman, as he lies in his warm bed, 
hears their deep-toned chant ringing out 
above the sighing of the wind. 

The duck shooting now is also in full 
swing. Quail and ruffed grouse are paying 
tribute to the sportsman and his dogs, while 
the moose and deer are challenging the skill 
of the hardy hunter who seeks them in their 
haunts. We trust, in the ardor of the chase, 
that the sportsman will ever have in mind 
the idea that the size of his bag is not the 
measure of his prowess. The destruction of 
life achieved by the pot-hunter, or the greedy 
killer of game, is unworthy of the nobler in- 
stincts of the gentleman. When we look 
back on the day when a hundred thousand 
buffalo were killed for their tongues and 
hides within a month, we realize the bru- 
tality of such sport. There are times when it 
is better to refrain from killing than to boast 
about doing so, and by such consideration 
the opportunity for sport is indefinitely pro- 
longed, a state of things all true sportsmen 
devoutly wish for. And let us repeat the 
admonition so often given that the hunter in 
the woods, to. prevent accidents, should first 
know what he is really shooting at. 
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Contributions on subjects of interest to Prep 
AND STREAM's readers will always be appreciated, 
and will receive careful consideration 













FIELD AND STREAM is a sportsman’s maga- 
zine, first and last. We want every sports- 
man to read it, and, in 
FOR SPORTSMEN order to attain this de- 
BY SPORTSMEN sirable end, we en- 
deavor to print the sort 
of matter that will appeal to the man who 
is a lover of the rod and gun. We think we 
know what sportsmen want to read; and, at 
all events, we know that these same sports- 
men know just what kind of matter they like 
to see in our columns. The shooting and 
fishing fraternity is constantly growing. 
Where one gray head retires from active par- 
ticipation, there are always two younger oues 
ready to take its place. The gray head may 
have fulfilled his mission; he may have 
written his hunting experiences and adven- 
tures for FreELD AND STREAM. But what of 
the young sportsmen who fill the places in 
the ranks left vacant by the departure of the 
patriarch? Have they ever put pen to paper 
for the benefit of this great brotherhood of 
the outdoor men whom everyone loves? If 
not, they should do so. It is one of their 
duties to the cause. 

Are you not interested in the hunting and 
fishing tales related by others? Do you not 
feel the thrill of the sport in your blood 
when you read a rip-rousing story of the 
noble fight of a gamy fish, or wish you could 
visit the spot where someone else *has en- 
joyed an ideal day’s sport with gun or dog? 
The chances are ten to one that you do. Then 
will not others read with the same interest 
accounts of your own similar experiences? 
Write them up and send them tq us. Make 
them live, terse, interesting—the kind that 
you like to read yourself. Make them in- 
formative as well as descriptive. Every 
sportsman is always on the lookout for new 
fields to explore. If you know of a good 
place to shoot or fish, don’t keep it a secret; 
tell others about it, and tell them through 
the columns of FreLp AND StrEAM. It is this 
generous feeling of sharing your knowledge 
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with others that preserves the spirit of 
brotherhood in the great society of sports- 
men. 

o . . 

We frequently get letters of inquiry from 

sportsmen as to the whereabouts of shoot- 
ing or fishing grounds. 
WHERE TO GO While we are always glad 
to answer these letters, 
and give any information we can, we often 
find it difficult to procure the facts which 
the correspondents desire. 

It occurs to us that a most valuable bureau 
of information on all topics of interest to 
sportsmen might be easily acquired by any 
of the readers of FIELD AND STREAM. Keep 
the back numbers of the magazine. Start a 
file, and when you have read your copy of 
each month’s issue put it away in your file. 

In this way, you well establish a lasting 
fund of valuable informative matter for 
future reference. Begin with this issue. You 
can never tell when you will want to go on 
a fishing or hunting trip, and when you do 
you have only to turn to your file and you 
have an almost inexhaustible supply of data, 
invaluable to the sportsman, at your finger 
tips. 

* + * 

Of course, it goes without saying that no 
true sportsman will trespass on another per- 
son’s land for shoot- 
ing purposes with- 
out having first ob- 
tained his permis- 
sion. Unfortunately, many individuals who 
own land in a hunting or fishing district are 
extremely selfish when it comes to having 
anyone hunt or fish upon their property. 
They may be sportsmen themselves, and thus 
have an object in preserving the game for 
their own use, and they may have no interest 
whatever in game protection, but just the 
same they are furious every time a sports- 
man desires to follow a covey of birds into 
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their pastures, or drop a fly into a stream 
that runs through their land. It is just 
the selfishness of the brute coming to the 
surface. We are glad to say that there are 
exceptions in the shape of unselfish and 
public-spirited men among the owners of 
property in a game-producing section, that 
are willing to share the delights of the chase 
with their neighbors. Here is a clipping 
from a paper in Ewing, Nebraska, which has 
a hospitable ring to it: 

“All persons are allowed to fish or hunt on 
my place day or night, except Sunday. 

“B. P. Smrrs.” 


If the property owners who cherish such 
sentiments will limit the size of the bag to 
be taken they will confer a blessing both upon 
the game itself and future sport. 


* * * 


During the Legislative sessions of 1905, 
Representative Lanigan, of Waterville, 
Maine, introduced some 
RE-FORESTING commendable _ resolutions 
STATE LANDS concerning the acquisition 
by the State of Maine of 
deforested lands and re-foresting them, and 
thus preserving the water supply of the lakes 
and rivers of the State. A fund for this pur- 
pose was appropriated, and Mr. Lanigan’s ac- 
tion should be praised by every sportsman and 
true lover of Nature. The resolve has been 
referred to the Legislature of 1907. 

Mr. Lanigan’s idea is to have the State 
purchase from time to time sections of de- 
nuded land and replant them with white 
pine, which, it is asserted, will in time bring 
good returns to the State. Aside from this 
motive, however, the project will preserve 
the water supply, as the cutting of the for- 
ests gradually decreases the rainfall. The 
forest growth prevents rapid evaporation, 
and the humus of leaves, pine needles, etc., 
acts as a reservoir for the water, slowly de- 
livering it to the streams. 








SOME ERRONEOUS COMMENTS ON ENGLISH SETTER 
HISTORY CORRECTED 


In a recent widely quoted communication 
written by H. S. Bevan to the “Kennel Re- 
view,” bearing upon a recent visit to Eng- 
land and information he picked up there, he 
indulges in some comments upon present and 
past setters which are likely to be accepted 
as thoroughly correct because of Mr. Bevan’s 
prominence in connection with English set- 
ters. For instance, in writing of his visit to 
Mr. Hartley, of Kirkby, Mallory Hall, he 
says that gentleman joined him “in regretting 
the great injustice done to the name of Ed- 
ward Laverack and his strain of setters by 
terming the bench show nonentities that are 
bred in England, principally for the Ameri- 
can market, ‘Laveracks.’ ” 

This will indeed be néws to the few im- 
porters of English setters, as well as to the 
similarly few breeders from whom these dogs 
were purchased. It is extremely doubtful 
whether half a dozen setters have been im- 
ported this year; possibly in 1905 we may 
have had a few more, yet we are gravely in- 
formed that Englishmen are engaged in the 
occupation of breeding nonentities, relying 
upon palming off these impossible dogs on 
Americans. 

Now, the facts regarding English setter- 
breeding in England are entirely different. 
There the gentleman sportsman wants a good- 
looking dog, just as he wants a good-looking 
horse, and the idea that there is a direct 
breeding for show purposes and for Ameri- 
can sales is altogether wrong. If such was 
the case we would find good classes of setters 
at the dog shows and keen competition, 
whereas it is only at a very few shows that 
even a possible entry of English setters is 
seen, and the really good-looking dogs are 
few and far between. A man in search of a 
good show dog will waste his time in look- 
ing for what he wants at shows over there, 
except the Palace or Birmingham, and one 





or two others, such as Manchester. The ken- 
nels from which our importers have got their 
dogs for many years are those of men who 
breed a quality-looking dog for the Eng- 
lish sportsman, and these dogs are not 
bought for show purposes, but for shooting 
over. A few of the best are shown and get 
reputations as show dogs, just as we also 
find that a few greyhounds similarly good in 
quality and conformation find their way to 
the show benches. 

Then, that anyone calls these dogs “Laver- 
acks” is a mere supposition on Mr. Bevan’s 
part. There were many excellent Laverack 
setters, both in the field and as show dogs, 
but Laverack means something—a marked 
difference from the word “Llewellyn.” “Lav- 
erack” is confined entirely to dogs descended 
from those held by Mr. Laverack without 
any outside blood. “Llewellyn,” on the other 
hand, means dogs descended from what Mr. 
Statter bred and Mr. Llewellyn bought after 
they became famous. There are no Laver- 
acks now, for there are none of uncontami- 
nated blood; so that to say that Mr. Stead- 
man and a few leading English breeders are 
turning out Laveracks or “show nonentities” 
is singularly lacking in correctness. 

Mr. Bevan says that Mr. Hartley told him 
that old employes of Mr. Laverack were his 
authority for saying that later sisters of 
Laverack’s Countess were nearly as good as 
Countess. That is very well known to all 
who have read Stonehenge, for it is full 
thirty years ago since that authority wrote: 
“Nellie (her sister) was of the same size, 
but not so fast, nor so elegant, still she was 
good enough to beat the crack on one occa- 
sion at Vaynol in 1872, * * * and these 
two bitches, together with Mr. Garth’s Daisy, 
may fairly be adduced as indicating that at 
all events the Laverack bitches are quite 
first-class. * * * It is Mr. Lort’s opin- 
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ion that Mr. Withington possessed better 
dogs than even Countess, but it must not be 
forgotten that private trials are generally 
more flattering than those before the pub- 
lic.” Mr. Hartley was, therefore, only re- 
tailing what Mr. Bevan should have very 
well known as a student of setter history. 

Further on, we find this: “Writers on 
sporting subjects of the last decadé consider 
that Clumber spaniels probably have a close 
line of ancestry in common with Laverack 
setters, a fact often unknown to writers of 
to-day.” Such a statement may have been 
published, but it could not have been made 
by any person possessing knowledge of the 
facts. It will probably be news to Mr. 
Bevan that as late as 1776 the authoritative 
book of that day on shooting dogs gives the 
pointer as the dog shot over in the open, 
while spaniels were for covert shooting. The 
setter was still the setting spaniel used with 
the net for catching coveys, and was not a 
dog for a gun. Yet within the next twenty- 
four years we have the setter well established 
and illustrated in its three varieties of Eng- 
lish, Irish and black and tan. Mr. Bevan 
is quite correct in saying that old engravings 
show setters “with snipy muzzle, high set 
ears and a very long stern (“flag” is prob- 
ably meant; hounds have “sterns,” but not 
setters), and often a tendency to weediness 
or the excess of lightness.” These represen- 
tations are not, however, those of the best 
dogs, and when we come across reproductions 
of the work of the best artists we find dogs 
of far better type. Bewick’s engraving of the 
setter, Howitt’s etchings, Reinagle’s paint- 
ings, and others by men of equal caliber, show 
dogs of very different appearance, and when 
we come to Cooper’s finished productions of 
a few years later, we find the setter, or some 
of his portrait setters, to be a dog of high 
class. All during this period we also come 
across the snipy, high-eared dogs drawn by 
men of no name as dog painters. 

Reinagle’s portrait of the Rev. Mr. Dan- 
iel’s Belle in Daniel’s “Rural Sports,” 1802, 
though showing a slight inclination to wave 
on the back, is that of a dog of great sub- 
stance, plenty of face and well-set ears. His 
“English Setter” in the Sportsman’s Reposi- 
tory, a reproduction in condensed form of 
many illustrations used in previous books, 
shows an equally strong white dog. I am in- 
clined to think this is the same Belle shown 
in flatter coat and that the sportsman here 
shown is the reverend author. Sydenham 
Edwards’ (1805) group of the three setters 
shows dogs of substance and size, crudely 
drawn, compared with the Reinagle pictures. 
Bewick’s running setter, 1790, shows a dog 
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somewhat long in face, but an admirable set- 
ter, and with ears well placed. Even if we 
go back to 1600 and take Markham’s “Set- 
ting Dogge,” we have a present-day setter in 
conformation. 

Another point where Mr. Bevan errs is in 
supposing that Mr. Laverack was favored by 
judges of field trials in England, whereas it 
was entirely the reverse as to the Laveracks. 
Mr. Bevan says: “It was not hard for Mr. 
Laverack to win in those days, one reason of 
this being that the half dozen men who did 
the judging were confident that Mr. Laverack 
knew more about setters than they did.” I 
Mr. Bevan says: “It was not hard for Mr. 
Bevan to learn that Mr. Laverack never ran 
a dog in a field trial. Countess was run by 
Mr. Purcell Llewellyn, as he was then called 
after having for a year or two run his dogs 
as “Mr. R. L. Purcell’s.” He also owned her 
sister, Nellie, whom he bought direct from 
Mr. Laverack, I think. Countess he bought 
from Mr. Sam Lang, who got her from Mr. 
Laverack. Daisy was the predecessor of 
these two, and she was run by Mr. Garth. 
The fact is that it was in the face of much 
opposition that the merits of these three 
bitches established the reputation of the Lav- 
eracks. “Nellie served to show that Countess 
was not wholly exceptional as was alleged by 
the detractors of the Laveracks,” is what 
Stonehenge wrote. Again he says: “Before 
Daisy came out Mr. Garth had produced a 
brace of very bad ones at Stafford, in 1867, 
and it was with considerable prejudice against 
them that the above celebrated bitches first 
exhibited their powers, in spite of the high 
character given them by Mr. Lort, Mr. With- 
ington and other well-known sportsmen who 
had shot over them for years.” This was 
written by the leading authority of his day 
on all field sports and a participant in the 
field trials of that day, as was Mr. Bevan’s 
father. 

Again, Mr. Bevan writes: “In giving his 
heavy dogs the prizes, they departed from 
the old standard, for one can never find in 
portraits of setters of the past, dogs of so 
heavy a type in conformation as Mr. Laver- 
ack’s Blue Dash and Fred II.” The first 
error is in assuming that the dogs of Mr. 
Laverack’s strain were winners, whereas the 
dogs were very poor performers, and it was 
the smaller, lighter bitches that made the 
breed famous. The portrait of Old Blue Dash, 
wkich Mr. Bevan refers to as showing what 
he looked like, was taken when the dog was 
ten years old. The Laverack dogs were big, 
lusty dogs, strong to coarseness in far too 
many cases, the bitches on the other hand 
being undersize, but possessing quality. It 
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has already been shown that the best artists 
of the beginning of the nineteenth century 
represented the setter as a dog of good size, 
with much substance, so that the entire sen- 
tence is very misleading. 

One word with regard to these “nonenti- 
ties” and their progeny as field dogs. I per- 
sonally know of three sales from one kennel 
in the East, the dogs being shown on game 
before purchase. One dog brought $500, and 
the other two $200 each, all sold for private 
use to gentlemen of experience. Then there 
is another kennel which is entirely made up 
of these “nonentities,” yet the owner and his 
friends are as thorough sportsmen as any 
in the country, and these dogs are taken to 
the South and to the West as well as being 
used as much as possible nearer home. These 
two kennels have purchased more dogs of 
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these so-called “Laverack nonentities” during 
the past five years than all other importers 
combined, and the foregoing is what I per- 
sonally know as to the sales and the shooting 
qualities of the dogs. This is not meant as 
an attack on Mr. Bevan, who will probably 
recall the fact that when he came to this 
country, a very young man, he brought a let- 
ter of introduction to me, but a correction of 
a few errors he has made through accepting 
too much from others, and if it was not that 
he is now so well known that all he says is 
apt to be accepted without question, there 
would be no necessity to pay any more atten- 
tion to his interesting communication. 

FIELD AND STREAM readers are sportsmen, 
and the truth, and nothing but the truth, is 
the only information fit to put before them. 

JAMES WATSON 


HOW TO BE YOUR OWN DOG TRAINER 


Have I the right to assume that you have 
laying on your desk in your office or the 
library table at home your favorite sports- 
man’s periodical, and that you have been 
deer hunting? Possibly a bear has just been 
killed, or you are listening to the sing of 
the reel. Last of all, you may be admiring 
the fine stand of a setter and nervously feel- 
ing for the trigger of your gun as the story 
runs over the page and your finger comes in 
contact with the leaf, bringing you back to 
reason, and reading. But that was a fine 
stand! How I wish I owned a dog like that! 
No wonder I thought it was real. Why I 
can almost feel the pheasant flutter in my 
pocket. Right here let me ask you, Why 
not make it real? Why not own and have a 
setter that will work for you like the one 
did for your friend you just read about? 
It is true that a well-bred pup costs twenty- 
five to fifty dollars. I frankly admit that. 

I am a dog trainer. I have been training 
them for years, have two fine pups right 
here by my chair as I write this. I also 
have ten more at my kennels that are owned 
by people in New York City and its neigh- 
borhood. But I did not ask them to let me 
train their dogs; they insist on my doing it; 
and when I say it will cost fifty dollars and 
that they have to pay his board and taxes, 
they still insist. Now, wait; I don’t want 
your dog to train; no, not even at fifty. 
I know that I will have all I can do without 
him, but I am also an enthusiastic gunner, 
and I imagine you, as well as many other 


readers of FIELD AND STREAM are. As such, 
I don’t want all the sport, nor do I want to 
train all the dogs. I will willingly tell you 
in the following paper on dogs how to train 
them, and help you if possible to train your 
own dog. Remember, most all gunners need 
training as badly as their dog. We are ready 
now, Dear Editor—hand over the pup. Please 
name him Pat. 

“Hello, Pat! You have a nice dark red 
coat, good head, and they say a good nose. 
I am stuck on you already. So, Pat, per- 
haps your heart, like man’s, is easily reached 
through the stomach. I must get you stuck 
on me, also.” We will make a decoy bird 
out of fresh beefsteak, wrapping a slice about 
the size of a quail in linen cloth. We also 
have some cooked meat chopped up in small 
pieces, called “reward meat.” To be sure 
Pat has a good appetite, for we feed him 
nothing in fifteen or eighteen hours. Here 
we are now, in a small room, say twelve feet 
square. Rub the decoy around Pat’s nose 
and then toss it into one corner, and as Pat 
starts we start also. Is it not natural, now, 
that Pat should pick up this decoy and turn 
to bolt away? But, as he turns, we meet his 
nose with cooked meat with left hand, while 
we place our right hand under his jaw to 
catch the decoy. We find Pat wants only 
cooked meat now, and is jumping all over us. 
We keep it out of his way and pretend not 
to notice him. In a minute Pat is over in 


the corner where he first picked up the 
decoy, smelling on the floor. 
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“Pat!” And as Pat turns around, hearing 
his name, we again toss the decoy over his 
head in the corner. Pat does just what he 
did at first, and so do we continue till we 
can drop decoy down in front of Pat and 
command him to pick it up, and he obeys. 
We continue till we can tell him to sit up 
and he obeys, holding the decoy till we re- 
move it from his mouth. Remember, now, 
we always give Pat some of the cooked meat 
when he performs satisfactorily, and we have 
only reached the end of the second day when 
Pat performs trick number one to perfec- 
tion. 

Don’t think we put in every minute. Far 
from it; for whenever Pat shows the least 
signs of fatigue we let him rest, but keep 
him as busy as possible at first until he 
begins to realize what is wanted. The third 
day we will see if Pat will bring the decoy 
across the room to us. We find he does it 
without shaking it or running around you 
two or three times before giving it up to 
you. He comes direct. That’s what we 
want. 

Pat will bring nothing else, though—and 
why should he? Can you expect him to? 
So, we will teach him, by sewing on a feather 
now and then. Dogs don’t like feathers in 
their mouths, so don’t put them on too fast. 
Now we will make a new ball or decoy for 
Pat, substituting something soft to take the 
place of meat. But it is to be the same size 
and weight before we sew on any feathers. 
We roll the cover in meat, so Pat will think 
it is still inside. Keep adding the feathers 
until the ball is covered. Now, we sew on 
an old piece of felt hat, because Pat does 
not like the smell of the hat. If you do not 
believe it, throw out your hat and see 
how Pat will act. But we keep at the hat 
until Pat will bring the hat or anything else, 
and soon Pat is a good retriever as far as 
the yard goes. 

Pat is now dead stuck on you, and you on 
Pat. This is the way it should be. You 
have done no forcing or clubbing, and you 
do not want to while teaching Pat to re- 
trieve. You can not rub hair the wrong way 
and expect it to lie smooth. Now we will 
proceed to teach Pat something new, where 
we do use a little force, but we make it 
appear to be accidental to Pat. Adjusting 
the spike collar about Pat’s neck, run the 
check cord in loop form to the floor, under 
the hollow of your left foot. Holding the 
check cord in your right hand, command 
Pat to “charge” or “drop,” whichever word 
you prefer to use. We say “charge,” pulling 
up on cord and looking Pat square in the 
eye. We then hold Pat in position on the 
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floor and stroke him kindly. Continue this 
until he will charge without pulling cord. 
But you notice whenever you start to leave 
the room or go to opposite side of it, Pat 
gets up. So take a staple, drive it in the 
floor at one side of the room and run the 
check cord thrcugh it, then fasten it to the 
collar as before, and roll the ball across the 
floor to opposite side of room. Step on cord 
on the opposite side of staple from Pat, facing 
him and gradually back away, stepping on 
the cord whenever Pat starts to rise, saying 
“charge” as you do so. When you get to the 
opposite side of room tighten the cord and 
fasten it, so Pat cannot rise, and leave him 
in the room alone. Continue this till Pat 
will remain at “charge” anywhere you tell 
him. 

Now we wish Pat to acquire the meaning 
of the word “Whoa!” We wind the spike 
collar, so it is not very harsh, and when we 
go walking take Pat along. Avoid letting 
him get away ahead of you before saying 
“Whoa!” to him. Three to five feet is enough. 
If he does not stop and wait for you, pull 
on check cord lightly, but being careful not 
to turn him around. 

Another good way is to take two collars 
with a ring sewed or riveted in the middle, 
so that when buckled the ring is on top. Put 
one on the neck and the other on just ahead 
of hind legs, take a cord strong enough and 
fasten one end four feet or so up from floor, 
according to the height of the dog. Have 
the ring large enough so the cord will slide 
freely. Take some meat, or something that 
the dog likes, and stand him on the opposite 
side of the room, across from where you have 
fastened the cord. Toss the meat directly 
under the staple where the cord is fastened, 
and when Pat starts for it say “Whoa!” But, 
of course, he won’t stop, so you stop him by 
pulling on cord just hard enough so he 
cannot turn around or go forward. Hold 
him there a minute, then let go the string, 
and Pat goes and gets meat. Continue this 
till you can stop Pat without the cord. 

Pat was not gun shy, for if he had been 
we would have got him accustomed to it by 
continuously using firearms in his company, 
a reasonable distance from him. We might 
have used the spike collar or the starvation 
method if his case was a bad one. The lat- 
ter is done by getting him good and hungry, 
then placing some very palatable food before 
him, and, as he approaches to eat it, dis- 
charging firearms. Don’t use loads that 
make too loud a report, and you will find 
that Pat soon gets accustomed to the gun. 
We will not teach Pat to “k:«!” until the 
very last, as we don’t want to confuse him, 
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and get him heeling when we say “Whoa!” 

We are ready now to enter the game field 
with Pat, as we have him well yard-broken. 
He minds us to perfection and is very fond 
of us because we have not scolded him, sim- 
ply having used the same endearing, sweet- 
toned language we naturally use to win the 
affection of our best girl. Dog training is 
an art that few naturally possess. So is 
music, but,- with the notes and a good in- 
structor, we can acquire the art. So soften 
that harsh, loud-toned voice. You will ac- 
complish but little if the dog is in fear of 
you. We use the whip, and use it hard, 
but at a time when it should be used, and it 
usually has the desired effect. 

To-morrow Pat and I go hunting, and in 
the next issue I will tell the readers of Freip 
AND STREAM what we do to make of Pat a 
good field dog. 


R. E. Colyer 


Hankins, N. Y. 
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To begin with, it is absolutely essential that 
the parents of your dog be strong and 
healthy, and it is almost as important that 
these same parents have been broken to the 
gun; and the further back the forefathers 
have been used for sports, so will the genera- 
tions which follow become easier to break, 
and better workers. There are, of course, 
exceptions to this rule, but they are few and 
far between. The retriever will not point 
birds, like the setter or pointer, but he will 
work for you just as well. I usually take 
mine in hand when nine months old, or per- 
haps a little younger. A well-broken dog is 
of the very greatest help to teach the young- 
sters. 

I never allow my dogs to range over one 
hundred yards ahead of me, and usually they 
are about half this distance. As I said be- 
fore, they do not set or point, but their 
tails, and (if I may use the phrase) the 
expression of their bodies tells me at once 





TWO ENGLISH RETRIEVERS OWNED BY R. LECKIE-EWING. SEE HIS INTERESTING 
COMMUNICATION BELOW 


THE ENGLISH BETRIEVER AS A COMING TYPE OF 
DOG FOR SPORTSMEN 

It is quite true that the main use to which 
the English retriever is put is simply to fetch 
the dead and wounded birds to the keepers 
in charge; but in rough shooting in Scotland, 
this dog is often used as an all-around one, 
and, if properly broken to this work, he is 
almost, if not quite, as useful as the setter or 
pointer in the work of finding game, and 
when it comes to retrieving the dead or 
wounded, he is far superior. But it will 
doubtless be of more interest to the readers 
if I enlarge upon my paragraph in the August 
number, and give fuller particulars of the 
work to which this dog can be put in 
America. 


when birds are close to them. If I am far 
off at the time they start to follow up a 
covey I give the command “Charge!” and 
they immediately drop till I get up to them. 
A word of encouragement and they move 
slowly ahead; in fact, they guide me to the 
game in practically the same manner as the 
setter or pointer. 

In a hot, dry climate, where large tracts of 
open country have to be covered, and where 
coveys are scarce, the retriever is at a dis- 
advantage, as his coat is heavy and he feels 
the heat more than the pointer. But in all- 
around shooting this disadvantage is amply 
compensated for by his splendid endurance of 
the cold and wet of late fall and winter. 

I disagree with Mr. Haberlein when he ex- 
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presses doubt about the retriever not being 
able to stand the fatigue and cold as well 
as the Chesapeake Bay dog, and I fancy they 
are on a par in this respect. 

I have used my dogs flight-shooting in win- 
ter blizzards, when their coats have been 
frozen stiff, almost before they are out of 
the water, and they suffered little or no dis- 
comfort from such cold. But this I do not 
for a moment advise the sportsman to do with 
any dog, and I have only done it in cases of 
necessity. I have seen my dogs lie out on the 
snow all night (with the thermometer at 
zero), seemingly in preference to their warm 
kennels, which were close at hand. 

I could enlarge indefinitely upon the good 
qualities of my favorite dog, but enough has 
perhaps been said to point out his intrinsic 
merits, and I still hope to see at no very 
distant date sportsmen in America take some 
real interest in this breed. 

R. Leckie-Ewing 

Okanagan Landing, British Columbia. 


FEED AND CARE OF DOGS IN THE HUNTING 
FIELD 


The sportsman contemplating a shooting 
trip of several days. duration should take no 
chances in procuring dog feed while out in 
the country. A liberal supply should invari- 
ably be taken along, so as to have it on hand 
when wanted, and it should be of the proper 
kind. Depending on obtaining dog feed at 
farm houses often leads to sad disappoint- 
ment, because, as a rule, the good women in 
the country do not bother in particular in 
the way of furnishing food to the canines on 
the place—they are expected to shift for 
themselves. When the city hunter requests 
some dog feed for his faithful helpmate, he 
is usually stared at in wonderment, as though 
it were an unreasonable thing. Reluctantly 
some crumbs of stale bread, or perhaps a pan 
of clabber milk, is handed out, and the farm- 
er’s wife deems it but proper to take a quarter 
for it. A dog that works the fields from 
dawn to dusk needs something more substan- 
tial to fill up on. 

Dog biscuits are very handy, but not always 
relished, and often are not easily obtainable. 
One of the best dog foods for the purpose is 
the dog bread made after the directions in 
The Amateur Trainer. Every dog eats it, 
and will do well on it for weeks by adding, 
as a side dish, some sweet milk, it contain- 
ing all the ingredients required for suste- 
nance of muscle and vitality. The prepara- 
tion is a simple matter and inexpensive as 
well, 

Feeding the dog heavily before the start is 
detrimental and will result in a slow, slug- 
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gish worker for quite a while till somewhat 
relieved after several hours’ travel. Not more 
than the regular allowance should be given 
in the morning before the start. A glutted 
dog can not and will not work on game sat- 
isfactorily. When a rest is taken in woods 
or field at the brink of streamlet or gurgling 
spring, and the shooter partakes of his lunch, 
then lights his pipe and musingly inspects 
the game already brought to bag, his faith- 
ful canine companion should also receive a 
slice of wholesome food to replenish strength 
and vitality. 

Upon the return from the hunt, and having 
been given ample time for rest, the dog 
should be liberally supplied with food and a 
bounteous litter of clean straw for repose, 
fitting him for hard work on the following 
day. Some care in this respect will more 
than repay the hunter and make him all the 
happier, knowing that his admirable help- 
mate afield has had proper care and com- 
‘fort. 

THE QUESTION BOX 


H. T. E., Terre Haute, Ind.—Will you 
kindly answer a question for me through 
your valuable magazine, which I have been 
taking for years and certainly appreciate. I 
was recently a. victim of the dog-poisoner, 
losing a good collie and a setter which I 
thought a good deal of. Now, I am about 
to purchase another bird dog. A person of 
my acquaintance has a pointer he says is Al, 
but it is blind in one eye. What I want to 
know is will the loss of one eye affect it much 
in field work? 

Answer :—Naturally, a dog minus one eye 
will be hampered to some extent, not neces- 
sarily enough, however, to render him use- 
less afield. The setter and pointer are ex- 
pected to hunt principally by scent and not 
by sight, and, as to taking up body scent and 
following same to a find and point, eyesight 
is of but secondary importance. Since the 
dog in question is supposed to be Al in other 
respects, you need not hesitate because one 
eye is defective. Barring looks and slight 
inconvenience to the dog himself, this dog 
should fill the bill. 


B. O., Burley, Idaho.—My setter pup is 
about one year old and has the fault of run- 


ning off at the slightest provocation. What 
can be done to overcome this? I am afraid 
to whip him, as he has been mistreated be- 
fore I got him, and will cower and whine if 
anyone makes a motion toward him. He 
hunts well while not spoken to or interfered 
with in any way, but “hikes” gut if merely 
a cross word is said. 
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Answer:—Having been mistreated and 
cowed thereby, the first thing to be done is to 
win his confidence. This can be done quick- 
est and with unvarying certainty by putting 
the dog through the course of yard training 
in accordance with The Amateur Trainer. 
Kind but firm treatment will soon create 
confidence and affection, so that all former 
fear will vanish. 


H. R., Buena Vista, Va.—I have a very 
fine pointer who has what we call “scratches.” 
I have tried several remedies, but can 
do him no good. Our home treatment for 
such cases is sulphur and turpentine, which 
sometimes relieves, but, as a rule, all dogs 
hereabouts that get the “scratches” are killed 
because the disease seems incurable. I hate 
to kill my dog and buy another—too expen- 
sive, and the next is just as apt to get the 
disease and have to be killed also. It wor- 
ries me, and there are several of my friends 
who also have dogs that are in the same 
condition. I am looking for a guaranteed 
cure, and am willing to pay well for it. Is 
there such a thing? 


Answer:—There is no need of killing any 
dog, or cat, because it happens to have 
mange—every case is curable. There can be 
no guarantee about retaking the ailment 
again, however, and that is where the most 
trouble comes in. The mite which causes 
the trouble becomes spread all over the prem- 
ises frequented by mangy animals, and it is 
therefore necessary to remove the dog to 
fresh quarters and give him clean bedding 
each day, burning all used litter. Merely 
applying a certain remedy and curing the 
dog for the time being will not suffice—after 
having infested the entire premises and com- 
ing in contact with any of the scabs that 
have dropped off, the mange mite again gets 
on the dog and the trouble starts anew. The 
mange mite buries under the skin and tunnels 
in all directions, causing intense itching and 
consequent scratching, tearing off patches of 
hair and the scabs, which are filled with ova, 
and thus the seeding goes on. Dogs or cata 
coming in contact with one another thus 
spread the disease. The regular Mange Cure 
found advertised in this issue will cure any 
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case of mange, and if proper precaution is 
taken, the trouble need not reappear. 

T. L. O., Lancaster, Pa.—Recently I pur. 
chased a copy of The Amateur Trainer from 
FIELD AND STREAM and found a great many 
ideas in it entirely new to me, although | 
have handled my own dogs for many years, I 
regret that I did not know of this book a year 
or more ago, as much time and worry would 
have been saved me in the training of a 
young setter. He has turned out well, so far 
as hunting for birds goes, but for all I could 
do, I was never able to make him bring in a 
dead bird. Sometimes he would run to it 
and give it a snap or two and then drop it, 
but fetch it in to me is something he would 
not do in spite of all the lickings he got. | 
now see my mistakes—many of them. Would 
you advise starting in with this dog anew, 
as if never having been handled at all, or is 
it too late because of his having acquired 
such a self-will and obstinacy? 

Answer:—It is never too late to correct 
faults of a bird dog if you proceed in a 
proper manner. To get your dog to retrieve 
will be an easy matter, and can be accom- 
plished in a short time by merely putting 
him through the course of yard training and 
then working him on game, following the 
directions in the book you name. The dog 
already knows what is wanted and he needs 
but be made to cbey orders—a matter of one 
week’s time at home. 

J. M., Minneapolis, Minn.—Will you kindly 
answer the following question in regard to 
an old setter dog I own. He is solid red, 
with white on face and feet, a big burly fel- 
low and a good hunter, as well as water dog. 
I have owned him for six years, bought him 
for and always called him a full-blooded Gor- 
don setter. A man here, claiming to be an 
authority, says this dog is an Irish setter as 
to color, and nothing in particular otherwise! 
—That worries me. I would thank you for 
an answer to this. 


Answer:—The gentleman may be correct. 
The color of the Gordon setter is black, black 
and tan, and also black with slight white 
points. The Irish setter should be deep red, 
or mahogany—not brown. 

Ep. F. HABERLEIN 
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Bonets Mill, Misurie, Sept. 18, 06. 
DERE FELDE AND STREME 

We puld out of Westfalia Landing several 
days ago after thoroly exploaring the Marys 
River for squirls & katfish, both of whitch is 
ripe & fat & sassy. Them shotgun catridges 
the buisness manager sent me is awl rite only 
I aint ust to smookless powder yet & while 
they get thar awl rite, they doant seem to 
make enuf noise & smoak to suit me & I 
think I’ll stick to the old kind for a while 
‘althow I can kill gaim with my rifle & 
smoakless catridges so far away tnat some- 
times it smels bad befoar I can find it. The 
gaim I mean not the catridges. While we 
were tide up at the Marys River several 
wagon loads of punkin rollers crossed the 
Osaige on the ferry & puld their freight for 
Kellstown back on the hedwaters of the 
Marys. They sed they were agoing bass fish- 
ing and tirkey hunting but judging from 
the amt. of beer they hawld along I think 
they were agoing to start in the buisness. A 
few yeres ago they toald me they ust to bring 
deer out of the hill countrie but there aint 
no moar left now becaws these here felloes 
used hounds & killed a wagonload befoar 
coming out. They try toe doe the saim thing 
with tirkeys only the Misurie tirkeys are toe 
foxey for them you bet & enny time a felloe 
ketches a tirkey napping he has got to get 
up befoar breakfast & that aint no joak 
neither. 

One of them felloes offerd me a suspishus 
looking segar after I had done oarated on 
gaim proposition & etc. but I sed no thank 
you my fisycian doant allow me to smoak be- 
tween meals & he sed is that soe well, well 
that is toe bad. You doant look well. Then 
they sed soe long strainger & hit the trail, 
which is a figger of speech with me as their 
aint no trails Kellstown way—onlie rockie 
hills. Sum one sed the man who survaid the 
countrie roads hereabout followed straight 
lines on principal but I doant think soe unless 
he was crosseyed, for they aint mutch strait- 








er than a Texas cow trail & they doant even 
show that the enginere followed the lines of 
leest resistunce elst they wood not be uphill 
& down awl the time. You climb a hill & tire 
your hosses out & think you will have easy 
going when you hit the uther side but it aint 
no sutch thing, for there is a nuther hill just 
as high over there. I learn that in the Mis- 
isipy bottoms there aint no hills that you can 
kick about but plenty of sandbars whitch is 
a relief you bet. 

P. S. Sar Ann woke me up abowt two 
p. m. the night those fellows with the brew- 
ery wagon visited our yatch & sed sais she 
what did you mean Davey by telling them 
there men that you doant smoak between 
meals. Now look here Sar Ann sais I just 
like that, doant you get egcited when you 
here me useing dipplomatick langwidge. Enny 
time yore Davey quits smoaking a corncob 
pipe & tackuls a hoam-maid Misurie cigar 
just make up yore mind that he is off his 
feed & a candidait for the bughous over yan- 
der acrost the Misurie River. Yore Unkel 
David wasent born yesterday if he rightly 
remembers dates. Misurie makes wooden 
shoes & uther shoes & corncob pipes but she 
aint learned how toe make the rite kind of 
segars to suit David you bet. 

Yores trulie 
UNKEL Davip 


Washington, Misurie, Oct. 10, 06. 

DeRE FELDE AND STREME 

Hear we are on the raiging Misurie River, 
whitch aint soe romantick as the Osaige 
onlie it is better for buisness & uther reasons 
toe be moving along utherwise we wood have 
staid on the Osaige a while longer. Nights 
are geting cool & we seen a few geese flying 
over after we puld out of Bonets Mill. Awl 
we need toe be perfecly happy is rost goose, 
& yore Unkel David is a keeping his wether 
eye open for the same. 

While we were tide up at Bonets Mill I 
maid a diskovery. A native toald me the 
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Osaige River was sever] miles longer than it 
ust toe be & I thot he was lieing until I maid 
a trip up the river in ower johnbote toe make 
sure. Some one will say that I am stretching 
the truth toe the brakeing point but it aint 
so, for the Osaige aint maid of rubber neither 
but it has stretched five or 6 miles & that 
aint no joak. It ust toe emptie intoe the 
Misurie at Coal County Point but a sandbar 
filled up the mouth & got toe be a towhead & 
then an island with big trees on it & the 
Government built a dike acrost the old 
mouth & made the Osaige hunt for a new 
mouth whitch it done by cutting a chanul 
back of the island soe that it empties intoe 
the Misurie near Bonets. 

We are tide up near the brewery & the 
mint julep buisness is geting slack in conse- 
quens, soe we are a going to set sale for 
Sante Louie in a few dais. The uther day I 
canvast the town but the first man I met 
looked at the magazeen upside down until he 
came to the pitchers when he askt me why 
doant you print your paper in Cherman 
alretty. I toald him we printed baseball ex- 
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tras foreign edishuns & also reperdoosed it 
in Irish, Chocktaw & Skandinavian but the 
moast popular edishun was in plane U. §, 
Doant you talk U. S. sais I in this town, 
Yah mein freind says he but it aint ust 
mootch sais he which [I found was the truth, 
This here city is famus for its corncob pipes 
which are cald Misurie mere shams & they 
are awl rite. They also make wooden shoes 
& beer. 

Floteing down the Misurie River is a sintch 
you bet & if nuthing happens we will be in 
Sante Louie in a few dais & then move along 
at a lively gate toe kepe up with the warm 
wether. 

Yores trulie 
UnKEL Davip 


P. S. I am sending you by xpress Sar 
Anns kodack. Pleas ask the man what is the 
matter with it. She maid sever! pitchers all 
rite but when she took the films out ther 
want no pitchers on them—onlie yellow coted 
stuff that looks like glass but it aint glass 
becaws it bends. U. D. 


THE SPORTSMAN’S PRIMER 


XVIIIL.—OSTRICH HUNTING 


By NORMAN H. CROWELL 


The ostrich hails from Africa, Australia, 
Philadelphia and other tropical and semi- 
explored localities. It is manufactured in 
the popular dip-front style of architecture, 
and stands about twenty-seven hands high 
in its bare feet. Considering that its center 
of gravity is so far removed from terra firma, 
the ostrich is a most graceful contrivance. 
Although a large bird, the ostrich has wings 
that would make a Plymouth Rock hen 
ashamed of herself. Without the voluminous 
tufts of feathers that adorn it the bird would 
be a very raw and uninteresting creature, but 
Nature has beneficently upholstered its gable 
end with a heavy undulating vista of plumage 
that makes its society eagerly sought after. 

Though naturally tall, some ostriches have 
their bodies situated so high in the air that 
their legs, though fortunately long, are barely 
able to reach the ground. At the lower ex- 
tremity of each limb the ostrich has an 
attachment resembling a smoked ham. All 
authorities agree that this is a foot. The 
ostrich’s foot is so balanced, hung, swung 
and manipulated that a push from it will 


cave in a man’s front while you wait. For 
this reason an ostrich should always be 
approached on the bias, with fear and trem- 
bling and a club. Only the blind, the idiot, 
and the intentional suicide will walk up to 
an ostrich head on. 

The ostrich has a bone face called a beak, 
with which it can deliver a peck estimated 
at seven hundred foot-pounds, which is equiv- 
alent to carrying two hods of coal up a slip- 
pery cellar stairway ninety-seven feet long. 
A full-fledged ostrich peck is one of the few 
things a man will not break his back to 
secure after being introduced to a small sam- 
ple. 

The ostrich dates from earliest antiquity. 
Mention is made in the Sanscrit of Pollypo- 
nassus of an ostrich that broke into a peanut 
stand at the building of the Tower of Babel. 
Those of you who read Sanscrit can un- 
doubtedly put your finger on the passage. 

It is authoritatively stated that ostrich 
plumes were in vogue during the reign of 
Cleopatra, inasmuch as history tells us that 
the Queen’s life was nearly saved, after being 
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stung by the asp, by a cool-headed market 
gardener by the name of Bill Coriolanus, who 
held his lighted cigarette to a plume and 
thrust it beneath her nose. His heroic 
efforts were unrewarded, but history adds 
the touching statement that the cigarette 
made the asp wofully ill at the stomach. 

The ostrich was actually discovered by 
Pedro Floradoro, a cook on one of Colum- 
bus’ ships. Ped had arisen early one morn- 
ing, and was heaving a tub of potato parings 
over the rail, when he glanced up and beheld 
an ostrich strutting along the beach. With 
great presence of mind Ped struck the 
alarm and threw out the grabhook. Colum- 
bus was so pleased with the bird’s plans and 
specifications that when he left the place he 
had two crates of ostriches tucked under his 
bunk. These birds grew to be great pets, 
but later, we. are led to believe, died and 
were carted away. 

On its native sand the ostrich is cap- 
tured in a unique manner. The hunter, 
having located the bird on its nest, conceals 
himself until the ostrich gets hungry and 
goes out to lunch. He then scampers in and 
tucks the eggs into his apron or front-flap 
and skedaddles briskly for home. In due 
time the eggs matriculate, and young os- 
triches, somewhat wabbly in the running 
gear, appear on the scene. They are now 
carefully dieted on broken glass and crockery 
until the sixth week, when coarser food may 
be freely administered. They grow rapidly, 
and soon arrive at years of indiscretion. 

This method, though slow, is fraught with 
extreme safety. It is disheartening to at- 
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tempt the capture of an adult unenlightened 
ostrich. Their shyness makes the operation 
trying. .A young man of our acquaintance 
once sprang out of a jungle and grasped an 
ostrich by the hocks, expecting to toss it 
across his shoulder like you would a Buff 
Cochin pullet. He says that the sensation 
resembled being attached to a milk-shake 
machine by your shirt-front. By an intri- 
cate system of logarithms he has figured 
out that the vibratory power in the left 
limb of the ordinary bull-turkey is to the 
vibratory power in the same place on an 
ostrich as 1 is to 736, allowing for fractions 
and accidental blows below the belt. 

When closely pursued, the ostrich has 
a habit of inserting its head into the earth’s 
crust. It is then easily enveloped in a ba- 
nana crate or sugar barrel. Word reaches 
us at this writing that the shortage of crates 
and barrels in the ostrich belt is appalling. 

The ostrich is very sprightly on its feet, 
and has been known to make runs that would 
have done credit to a populist candidate for 
superintendent of a female insane asylum. 
A fellow named Hawkins once interfered 
with the affections of a young and giddy girl 
ostrich and was pursued by her irate parent. 
Hawkins says that after going a hundred 
yards at his prettiest clip he found himself 
so far behind that he got disgusted and went 
the other way. Be that as it may, the 
ostrich has all the earmarks of an exceed- 
ingly fast young thing, and the other side 
of the corral is the correct one when one of 
them starts out to investigate your anatomy 
and past history. 
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No man with a love for the outdoors who 
is contemplating a trip in quest of spo-zt, 
whether the trail he will follow leads east, 
west, north or south, should neglect to care- 
fully read this issue of FreLp AND STREAM. 
There is much valuable and interesting in- 
formative matter in the various departments 
of the magazine which will be of the greatest 
aid to the sportsman. 

In the Sportman’s World Department is an 
article by “El Comancho” on the outfit a man 
should carry on a tramping or hunting ex- 
pedition. A complete list of the necessities 
for such a trip, together with a number of the 
best and most useful recipes for camp cook- 
ery, is given. Then there are a number of 
“don’ts” for sportsmen that were they always 
observed would make every man with a gun 
a true sportsman. 

The prospects for a good game season in 
various states and the most likely places to 
find the furred and feathered denizens of the 
wood are fully set forth. The Island of 
Ocracoke, North Carolina, as a real Utopia 
for Sportsmen, what the Black Hills of the 
Dakotas and the prairies of Nebraska afford 
in the way of sport, how to pack a deer ona 
horse, tree cisterns that furnish the supply 
of water for animals of the woods, clothing 
for sportsmen, duck shooting on Long Island, 
and information about the best places to go 
and how to get there, are timely subjects. 

The Angling Department contains much 
interesting material, among which are some 
hints as to where to go and how to fish in 
West Virginia waters; where the most blue- 
fish are to be had on the Great South Bay, 
Long Island; some western fish and fisher- 
men, and a very interesting article by the 
noted authority, James A. Henshall, telling 
how fish are being destroyed in Montana, and 
suggesting some excellent remedies for the 
prevention of this evil. 

In the Dog Department Mr. James Wat- 
son, in a lively article of great interest to dog 
owners, takes the part of the English setter 
breeders. 

R. Leckie-Ewing’s article on the English 
retriever tells the sportsman many points 
about their usefulness as a general field dog 
and R. E. Colyer explains how every man 
can be his own dog trainer. The best food for 
dogs in the field, and the Question Box, by 
Mr. Haberlein, will also give timely informa- 
tion to dog owners. 





The Special Christmas issue of FIELD aND 
STREAM will be a memorable one in the an- 
nals of the magazine. No efforts will be 
spared to make this number one that will live 
in the memory of American sportsmen for a 
long time to come. 

Henry Wellington Wack, F.R.G.S. (known 
to the early readers of FIELD AND STREAM as 
“Mark Biff”), author of “Big Game on the 
Congo,” “In the Snow of the Alps,” “The Fish 
and Game of Florida,” “In Thamesland,” etc., 
will contribute a tale of practical adventure 
in the North which affords this widely- 
traveled sportsman-author an opportunity to 
express his exceptional charm as one of the 
subtler humorists of latter-day field litera- 
ture. Mr. Wack’s latest book, “In Thames- 
land,” recently published by the Putnams, is 
an example of the author’s bright and gallop- 
ing style. Just when your eye grows soft and 
sight dim over his quiet pathos, some sudden 
flash of wit will send the book to the floor and 
the reader backwards over the Morris chair 
drawn up cosily before the fire. One 
never knows when or where this versatile 
writer will make the reader break, out into a 
laugh, sigh or snivel. Mr. Wack is an intense 
practitioner of the simple, natural life out- 
of-doors—hence his human quality of tears 
and laughter in all his work. 

Among other features which it will contain 
are: “The Desert Tramp,” an interesting 
article on the vagabonds of the Western des- 
erts, by H. H. Dunn; “Jim Hinry’s Persua- 
sion,” a story of Southern negro superstitions, 
by Plummer F. Jones; “Sportsman’s Dogs 
and Field Trials,” a valuable informative 
article; “Woodcock and Woodcock Shooting,” 
by L. M. B. Cooper, and “Southern Winter 
Sports,” telling how the young sportsmen of 
the South find recreation during the winter 
months, by F. M. B. Hughs. 

Besides these, the December issue will con- 
tain “A Morning in a Battery,” by Frederick 
Arthur; “A Day with the ‘Bunnies’,” by 
“Masardis”; “After Our River Bass,” by 
James B. Sansom; “Down the Chasm,” by 
J. H. Rohrback, and “A Winter Idyll,” by 
W. I. Beecraft. 


Any announcement made by the Winchester 
Repeating Arms Company always receives 
attention and respect, as anything new that 
this well-known company puts out is likely 
to represent the latest ideas in the gun and 
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ammunition line. It is therefore with much 
interest that we learn about their new self- 
loading rifle, which is known as the Win- 
chester High-Power Model 1907, and of which 
they have the following to say: 

“The great success achieved by the Win- 
chester Model 1905 Self-Loading Rifle, made 
in .32 and .35 calibers, resulted in many 
requests for a gun of the same type adapted 
to a high-power cartridge suitable for big 
game hunting. This has led us to offer the 
new Winchester High-Power Model 1907. 
This gun shoots a cartridge of .351 caliber, 
with 180-grain bullet, having a muzzle veloc- 
ity of 1,861 feet per second and a penetration 
of twenty-six seven-eighths-inch pine boards 
when used with metal patched bullets, and of 
thirteen seven-eighths-inch pine boards when 
used with soft-point bullets. Although this 
cartridge is quite small in size, it is very 
powerful in execution and can be highly 
recommended for use in hunting the largest 
of game. It has the Model 1905 self-loading 
principle, which is very simple and strong, 
and has demonstrated its absolute positive- 
ness and durability by about two years’ ser- 
vice in the hands of users. The new rifle is 
very neat and attractive in appearance, no 
other on the market having such symmetry, 
compactness and beauty of outline. It holds 
six shots, five of which are loaded into the 
magazine, which is detachable and can be 
inserted in the gun when the bolt is closed, 
making it much quicker, safer and handier 
than those that must be loaded with the bolt 
open. Extra magazines can be carried, by 
means of which very rapid and continuous 
firing can be done. This style of loading won 
all the competitive prizes at the recent na- 
tional matches at Sea Girt. The shell is 
ejected from the side. There are no moving 
projections on the outside of the gun to cause 
trouble and no screws to shake loose. The 
barrel is stationary like that of any ordinary 
gun, and the sights are attached directly to 
the barrel. It has a simple take-down device, 
which allows the gun to separate into two 
portions, the stock and action being in one 
part and the barrel and receiver in the other, 
making it very easy to clean. The rifle has 
a twenty-inch nickel steel barrel and a hand- 
some pistol grip stock, and weighs about 
seven and three-fourths pounds. It will be 
ready for the market in the early part of 
December.” 


The new complete Sportsman’s Guide, con- 
cerning which FIELD AND STREAM makes such 
liberal offers in the advertising pages, is a 
book which should be secured by every sports- 
man while the opportunity is open. It is 
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without question the most complete book ever 
compiled an subjects relating to the rod, gun, 

'z, camp, canoe, cruise, and almost every 
subject that at one time or another is essen- 
tial to every sportsman, explorer or outdoor 
enthusiast. A careful reading of it is an 
education in itself. It is, moreover, in such 
compact and convenient shape that it can be 
carried easily in the pack bag or pocket to 
be consulted while afield or afloat. 


The Brooks system is teaching hundreds to 
be their own boat builders. Many of our 
readers have built themselves boats and others 
are doing so now, or intend to do so during 
the winter months. It is an easy matter to 
build a sail-boat, row-boat, launch, yacht, or 
canoe. Just look at the Brooks advertise- 
ment in this issue and write to them for their 
big free booklet. Address Brooks Boat Mfg. 
Co., 809 Ship St., Bay City, Mich. 


The Tufts’ Hair-Line Sight, advertised in 
this issue, gives the appearance of looking 
through a peep or telescope sight. The hair- 
line effect produced by so simple a device 
gives the marksman the advantage in hunt- 
ing or target shooting, as accurate firing can 
be done more quickly than through any tele- 
scope or peep sight. Particularly is this true 
for shooting in a dim light, early morning, or 
twilight. Every rifle user should send for 
the interesting little booklet describing these 
sights. Drop a postal to Tufts Mfg. Co., 
Dept. E, 31 West 3lst St., New York. 


The John Palmer Co., Ltd., of Fredericton, 
N. B., Canada, an old and well-known con- 
cern, are offering sportsmen a waterproof 
hunting boot which is adding very consider- 
ably to the already great popularity of their 
‘Moosehead” oil tanned footwear. 


We urge our readers to send in their order 
if they wish to secure the pair of water-color 
duck-shooting scenes, entitled: “To Hit is 
History,” “To Miss is Mystery.” This is 
doubtless the most telling hit of years in 
sportsman’s art, and the pair, handsomely 
framed, make a splendid addition to either 
den or library. A year’s subscription or re- 
newal secures them free. The supply is 
nearly gone, so order at once. 


The demand for suitable property for hunt- 
ing reserves is rapidly increasing, and any- 
one desiring such lands should not fail to 
take notice of the pages in our advertising 
section devoted to this subject. Especially in 
Virginia and Florida there are some offerings 
that would make ideal homes or reserves for 
sportsmen. 
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After due consideration the Bench Show 
Committee of the Boston Terrier Club, of 
Boston, has selected the Old Grist Mill Dog 
Bread to be used for feeding their 1906 show. 
This matter is of vital interest to the thou- 
sands of dog owners, as it shows the Old 
Grist Mill to be the best food for dogs on 
the market. By addressing the Old Grist 
Mill, Charlestown, Mass., interesting partic- 
ulars of this food may be obtained. Mention 
FIELD AND STREAM. 


The Regal Shoe Company, with their cus- 
tomary enterprise, presented two handsome 
silver cups to be raced for by the yachts 
enrolled in the New Orleans clubs during the 
past season. 


One of the most pleasing evidences of the 
integrity on the part of a large firm is that 
which we came in contact with only the other 
day. The Brotherhood Wine Company, with 
its almost endless variety of products, have 
not found it necessary in any case to change 
their price-list of their goods on account of 
the forthcoming Pure Food law. To us, being 
familiar with their product, it occasioned no 
surprise, and we so expressed ourselves to Mr. 
Emerson, who smiled and said: “If it had 
been otherwise, it would have been astonish- 
ing to us, for you must remember that we 
have been strenuously advocating pure wine 
for nearly seventy (70) years, and if we had 
had to make any change it would have been 
a confession on our part of impurity and that 
would be against the practice and teaching 
of the Brotherhood Wine Company.” 

Their 68th annual price-list will soon be 
issued, and, aside from the dates of the vint- 
ages, owing to the fact that the wines have 
been sold, there will be no change. When a 
concern of the magnitude of the Brotherhood 
Wine Company can make an assertion like the 
above it is surprising, to say the least, that 
smaller and less known houses should be so 
troubled over the forthcoming law, but, per- 
haps, a reputation nearly seventy years old 
has something to do with it. We advise any 
one at all interested in knowing where they 
can always depend on getting absolutely pure 
and faultless wines at producers’ first-hand 
prices, to send for their new catalogue. Ad- 
dress the Brotherhood Wine Co., Spring and 
Washington streets, New York City. 


At Coronado Beach, California, September 
16, 1906, Mr. William Clayton, of Kansas 
City, defeated Mr. Gus Knight, the Califor- 
nia live-bird champion, in a match at one 
hundred live birds. Mr. Clayton used his 
Smith Automatic Ejector, fitted with the 
Hunter One-Trigger, and the report says that 


the birds were the fastest ever trapped on 
the Coast. 


The new Stevens Nitro Special single-bar- 
rel gun is equipped with an extra heavy can- 
non breech. The barrel is made of high- 
pressure steel, with lugs swedged on the bar- 
rel, not brazed on. It is specially constructed 
with water table, and will stand the heaviest 
loads of dense powder. It has the Stevens 
check hook to take up all wear and prevents 
any strain on the forearm; has a fancy pat- 
ent snap forearm, is supplied either nickel- 
plated or case-hardened, with a walnut stock, 
rubber butt plate, top snap, coil main spring, 
and made in the usual lengths and gauges, 
and weighs from seven to seven and a quarter 
pounds. The No. 93 is the extractor gun 
listing at $8, and the No. 97 is the automatic 
ejector and lists at $9. It is higher in price 
than other single-barrel guns, but is heavier, 
stronger, and made of better material and 
more symmetrical, and is the best gun that 
has ever been offered in its class. This cer- 
tainly should interest the trade, as there has 
been much complaint from jobbers, retailers 
and consumers regarding the quality of sin- 
gle-barrel guns during the past two years. 


Bang! Bang! Ough, but the winds are cold 
this morning, and the two barrels emptied 
bring never a bird. Gee—but the bad words 
are said—if it weren't for the quid of a Chic- 
let tucked away comfortably in the cheek, 
where one can chew and chew and chew again 
in serene content awaiting better luck next 
time. A fresh Chiclet-—that dainty aroma of 
pungent Peppermint—the solace of some- 
thing to do while you wait—the mind com- 
poses itself—the nerves are rested and— 
Bang! Bang! A big bag full. 


Every true sportsman has, time without 
number, secured beautiful and valuable speci- 
mens of birds and animals which he desired 
to preserve, but was unable to do so, either 
from lack of knowledge of taxidermy, or on 
account of the great distance to some popu- 
lar taxidermist. Each and every sportsman 
can now learn to mount his own specimens 
accurately. The Northwestern School of 
Taxidermy of Omaha, Nebraska, an institu- 
tion that has been teaching this art for sev- 
eral years, furnishes its students with a 
most excellent course of lessons, covering 
every branch of the art of taxidermy. They 
have on their rolls thousands of enthusiastic 
sportsmen. Write to the above school for 
their new catalogue and copy of taxidermy 
magazine. Read their advertisement on an- 


other page. 
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PUBLISHER TO READER 


Any of our readers who are thinking of 
making a trip to Florida this Winter will 
do well to write to C. H. Stokes, Mohawk, 
Florida, who runs “The Jolly Palms,” the 
gem of Florida sportsman’s resorts. No 
transients are taken, and it is a good place to 
take your wife or family. Its beautiful 
grounds are on a fine lake with good hunt- 
ing and fishing. As rooms are limited, it is 
advisable to send at once for particulars. 


Mr. Jay D. Greene, shooting a Parker gun, 
won high amateur average at Leroy, New 
York, Sept. 3. Score, 106 out of 120. Dr. 
Gardner of Batavia, New York, also shooting 
a Parker gun, was second high with 100 out 
of 120 in face of a high wind. Records such 
as the above prove the merits and strong 
shooting qualities of the Parker gun. If you 
are interested in a gun, write Parker Bros., 
55 Cherry street, Meriden, Conn., and secure 
their late handsome catalogue and any other 
information you may desire on gun merit. 


An autoloading repeating rifle which will 
knock down the biggest game and keep it 
down, is at last offered by the Remington 
Arms Company. It represents the best and 
latest inventive genius of John Browning, 
“the father of American small arms.” Its 
cartridge having higher velocity and heavier 
bullets than the .30-30, .303, .32 or .35 self- 
loading, is much more powerful, delivering a 
blow of stunning force. Like the Rem- 
ington autoloading shot gun it utilizes 
its recoil to eject, reload aud cock the 
arm, thus reducing the “kick” on 
the shoulder. It is a 5-shot repeater 
and the cartridges are introduced into 
the gun in clips of five, which is the fastest 
loading system known, and the one used in 
practically all government arms at present. 
It is absclutely safe, having a solid breech 
and locking devices. The breech is locked by 
a turning bolt, which allows the use of high 
power cartridges. The trigger pull is extra 
light and the gun will not jar off. At pres- 
ent this gun is made in .35 calibre, Reming- 
ton central fire rimless cartridges with a 200 
grain bullet and a velocity of about 2,000 feet 
per second. Later the gun will be furnished 
in the following calibres: .25, .35, .30-30, 
32 special. Used either as a single shot 
or a repeating rifle this gun will be found 
most effective, weighing about seven and 
three-quarter pounds, with twenty-two inch 
barrel only, of “take-down” model, listed at 
thirty dollars, subject to dealers’ discount. 


Away up yonder there’s a great big fellow 
made wary through advancing years, who 
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proudly carries a pair of antlers worth the 
ransom of a king. That climb, slowly, 
slowly, quietly, steady, there! Not a sound, 
not a breath that might be carried up 
through the trees, or that forest monarch 
will be off again only to play his game of 
coax and tease on the next fellow. 

Did I say “steady”—yes, it is always 
steady—steady limb, steady nerve, steady 
eye, steady aim, always steady and by Gosh 
you’ve got him, to bring home with you in 
manful triumph, the envy of every man 
whose nostrils have inhaled the freedom of 
the wild. When you need concentrated 
thought and steady nerve, when you need 
company, when your throat is parching, chew 
a Chiclet, chew and think and think and 
chew and you will add comfort and glory to 
the chase. 


The C. P. Goerz American Optical Com- 
pany, 52 Union Square, New York, is now 
the name of the American sales depot for the 
world-wide-known Goerz lenses and cameras. 
The increasing demand has made it necessary 
to enlarge the manufacturing facilities, so 
that more attention may be given to the 
promptest possible delivery of goods. 


A new manufacturing company of fishing 
tackle and general sporting goods has been 
incorporated recently by well-known Akron, 
Ohio, people, and will be known as The E. A. 
Pflueger Co. The company was incorporated 
with a capital stock of $100,000, all sub- 
scribed. The incorporators are: FE. A. 
Pflueger, C. I. Bruner, Geo. D. Bates, W. E. 
Slabaugh and Francis Seiberling. Opera- 
tions will proceed as soon as a suitable fac- 
tory can be obtained, and if this cannot be 
procured a large plant will be erected and 
all the latest improved machinery for the 
manufacturing of fishing tackle installed. 
E. A. Pflueger, who for years has been asso- 
ciated with the Enterprise Manufacturing 
Company, will be president and general man- 
ager of the new concern. Mr. Pflueger has 
devoted his whole life to the manufacturing 
of fishing tackle, having grown up in the 
business from the age of fourteen. He is still 
a young man, and the prospects for the new 
company with such an experienced and ener- 
getic man at its head are very bright. There 
is unlimited capital back of the new company, 
and the incorporators claim that nothing will 
be lacking to make this the best plant of its 
kind in the United States. 


Prof. J. W. Elwood, formerly Superintend- 
ent of Schools in Iowa, several years ago con- 
ceived the idea that taxidermy could be suc- 
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cessfully taught by mail, and consulted his 
friends and fellow taxidermists as to the ad- 
visability .of opening a school where those 
who wished might learn to be professional 
taxidermists. Nearly every one scoffed at the 
idea, saying it was impossible, but Mr. El- 
wood was firm in his conviction that he could 
teach others to mount birds, animals, tan 
skins, etc., as well as he himself could, and 
at once set about organizing the Northwest 
School of Taxidermy. This was about three 
years ago. Since that time Mr. Elwood has 
turned out hundreds of successful graduates 
in every part of the country, many of whom 
are making big money as professional taxi- 
dermists, others mounting their own trophies 
for pleasure or to decorate home and den. 
Mr. Elwood has some very attractive liter- 
ature on taxidermy and its possibilities which 
he will send to anyone on request. Address 
Prof. J. W. Elwood, Northwest School of 
Taxidermy, 73 B street, Omaha, Nebraska. 


At the big National Tournament held at 
Sea Girt, N. J., August 27th to September 
6th, Winchester rifles and cartridges won the 
highest honors. The President’s Match, for 
the military championship of the United 
States, by far the highest honor of the tour- 
nament, was won by Ernest C. Simpson, 
Company F, Second Regiment, C. N. G., using 
Winchester factory loaded cartridges. Other 
matches won with Winchester cartridges 
were the All Comers,’ Kuser Rapid Fire, 
General E. P. Meany, Individual Rapid Fire. 
Spencer Match, ete. The winning of these 
matches under the severe conditions of the 
National Tournament shows that Winchester 
ammunition is supreme in quality. 


At the Ohio state rifle shoot, Charles F. 
Queisser, of Granville. Ohio, a novice, won 
the 500 and 600 yard novice matches and 
the Novice Mid-Range Aggregate Match. He 
also made a “possible” at 800 yards and 46 
at 1,000 yards, using Winchester cartridges. 
At this same shoot the Clement medal, for 
the 20-shot 1,000-yard match, was also won 
with Winchester cartridges. This was con- 
sidered the highest honor of the tourna- 
ment. 


In the realm of trap shooting, Winches- 
ter shells continue to lead the procession. 
Out of the five tournaments given by the In- 
terstate Association this year, which in- 
cluded the Southern Grand American, East- 
ern, Western and Pacific Coast Handicaps, 
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Winchester shells won the principal event 
in four, and in the other one they took all 
honors but one. This is a grand record for 
Winchester shells and is unequaled by any 
other make. 


At San Antonio, Texas, September 12th, 
Mrs. Ad. Topperwein broke 194 out of 200, 
50 of which were shot from 20-yard mark, 
out of which she broke 49. She chose to shoot 
Dead Shot Smokeless. 


At the fall tournament of the Indianapolis 
Gun Club, September 10th and llth, F. Le 
Noir won second high average with 376 out of 
400, shooting Dead Shot Smokeless. 


BOOK REVIEWS 


Jack London’s new book, “Moon Face,” is 
a collection of short stories which contain © 
the powerful human interest embodied in 
nearly all of Mr. London’s work. These 
stories—there are eight of them—unlike most 
of Jack London’s work, do not deal with the 
snow-carpeted trails of Alaska, and those © 
who are disciples of the young man from 
California wil] find him in quite a new field. 
There are no “Bucks” or “Spitz’s” of “Call 
of the Wild” fame in these stories, but just 
the same they are live, interesting tales and | 
worth reading. “Moon Face,” the Macmil- 
lan Company; price, $1.50. 


“The North Country,” the title of Harry) 
Anton Auer’s new book, speaks for itself. 
Mr. Auer leads his readers up beyond the 
din of civilization to God’s own demesne, 
There, amid the murmurs of myriads of | 
crystal streams, surrounded by an endless” 
expanse of primeval forests and limpid rock: 7 
bound lakes, the true joys of living are to be? 
found, and the author makes this clear. The? 
book tells of the pleasures of the trail; its™ 
style is picturesque and vivid, and it contains) 
a great deal of information about our great) 
North country that is invaluable to the 
sportsman. “The North Country,” The Roby 
ert Clarke Company, Cincinnati, Ohio. Pricey 
$1.50. 


W. A. Fraser’s new book, “Thirteen Men,” 


is full of human interest. It is a series OF 
thirteen stories, about thirteen different mé 
and deals with the rough life of the No 
Every man with a love for the outdoor 
should read it. “Thirteen Men,” D. App 
ton & Co. Price, $1.50. 
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HENRY WELLINGTON WACK, F.R.G.S. 


Mr. Wack was one of the earliest writers in Fietp aNp STREAM, 
and is known to its readers as ‘‘Mark Biff,” Since his active 
participation in its editorial department, he has lived abroad 
and traveled and hunted in many parts of the Old World. 
Although still a young man, Mr. Wack has been such a spirited 
nomad and such a keen observer, that at the age of thirty- 
seven he is packed with a greater variety of field and forest ex- 
perience than has contributed to the good health and adventure 
of the majority of American sportsmen. He is the author 
of ‘*Big Game on the Congo,” ‘‘In the Snow of the Alps,” 

‘The Fish and Game of Florida,” ‘‘In Thamesland,” and a 
number of historical and purely literary volumes 
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and get him heeling when we say “Whoa!” 

We are ready now to enter the game field 
with Pat, as we have him well yard-broken. 
He minds us to perfection and is very fond 
of us because we have not scolded him, sim 
ply having used the same endearing, sweet 
toned language we naturally use to win the 
affection of our best girl. Dog training is 
an art that few naturally possess. So is 
music, but, with the notes and 
structor, we can acquire the art. So soften 
that harsh, loud-toned You will ac- 
complish but little if the dog is in fear of 
you. We use the whip, and use it hard, 
but at a time when it should be used, and it 
usually has the desired effect. 

To-morrow Pat and I go hunting, and in 
the next issue I will tell the readers of FIELD 
AND STREAM what we do to make of Pat a 
good field dog. 


a good in 


voice. 


R. E. Colyer 


Hankins, N. Y. 
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To begin with, it is absolutely essential that 
the parents of your dog be strong and 
healthy, and it is almost as important that 
these same parents have been broken to the 
gun; and the back the forefathers 
have been used for sports, so will the genera 


further 


tions which follow become easier to break, 
and better workers There are, of course, 
exceptions to this rule, but they are few and 
far between The retriever will not point 


birds, like the setter or pointer, but he will 
work for you just as well. I usually take 
mine in hand when nine months old, or per- 
haps a little younger. A well-broken dog is 
of the very greatest help to teach the young 
sters. 

I never allow my dogs to range over one 
hundred yards ahead of me, and usually they 
are about half this distance. As I said be- 
fore, they do not set or point, but their 
tails, and (if I may use the phrase) the 
expression of their bodies tells me at once 





TWO ENGLISH BETRIEVERS OWNED BY BR. LECKIE-EWING. 


SEE HIS INTERESTING 


COMMUNICATION BELOW 


THE ENGLISH RETRIEVER AS A COMING TYPE OF 
DOG FOR SPORTSMEN 


It is quite true that the main use to which 
the English retriever is put is simply to fetch 
the dead and wounded birds to the keepers 
in charge; but in rough shooting in Scotland, 
this dog is often used as an all-around one, 
and, if properly broken to this work, he is 
almost, if not quite, as useful as the setter or 
pointer in the work of finding game, and 
when it comes to retrieving the dead or 
wounded, he is far superior. But it will 


doubtless be of more interest to the readers 
if I enlarge upon my paragraph in the August 
number, and give fuller particulars of the 
work to which this dog can be put in 
America. 


when birds are close to them. If I am far 
off at the time they start to follow up a 
covey I give the command “Charge!” and 
they immediately drop till I get up to them. 
A word of encouragement and they move 
slowly ahead; in fact, they guide me to the 
game in practically the same manner as the 
setter or pointer. 

In a hot, dry climate, where large tracts of 
open country have to be covered, and where 
coveys are scarce, the retriever is at a dis- 
advantage, as his coat is heavy and he feels 
the heat more than the pointer. But in all- 
around shooting this disadvantage is amply 
compensated for by his splendid endurance of 
the cold and wet of late fall and winter. 

I disagree with Mr. Haberlein when he ex- 





























FEED AND CARE OF DOGS IN THE HUNTING FIELD 


presses doubt about the retriever not being 
able to stand the fatigue and cold as well 
as the Chesapeake Bay dog, and I fancy they 
are on a par in this respect. 

I have used my dogs flight-shooting in win- 
ter blizzards, their coats have been 
frozen stiff, before they are out of 
the water, and they suffered little or no dis 
comfort from such cold. But this I do not 
for a moment advise the sportaman to do with 
any dog, and I have only done it in cases of 
necessity. I have seen my dogs lie out on the 
snow all night (with the thermometer at 
zero), seemingly in preference to their warm 
kennels, which were close at hand. 

I could enlarge indefinitely upon the good 
qualities of my favorite dog, but enough has 
perhaps been said to point out his intrinsic 
merits, and I still hope to see at no very 
distant date sportsmen in America take some 
real interest in this breed. 

R. Leckie-Ewing 

Okanagan Landing, British Columbia. 
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FEED AND CARE OF DOGS IN THE HUNTING 
FIELD 


The sportsman contemplating a shooting 
trip of several days duration should take no 
chances in procuring dog feed while out in 
the country. A liberal supply should invari- 
ably be taken along, so as to have it on hand 
when wanted, and it should be of the proper 
kind. Depending on obtaining dog feed at 
farm houses often leads to sad disappoint- 
ment, because, as a rule, the good women in 
the country do not bother in particular in 
the way of furnishing food to the canines on 
the place—they are expected to shift for 
themselves. When the city hunter requests 
some dog feed for his faithful helpmate, he 
is usually stared at in wonderment, as though 
it were an unreasonable thing. Reluctantly 
some crumbs of stale bread, or perhaps a pan 
of clabber milk, is handed out, and the farm- 
er’s wife deems it but proper to take a quarter 
for it. A dog that works the fields from 
dawn to dusk needs something more substan- 
tial to fill up on. 

Dog biscuits are very handy, but not always 
relished, and often are not easily obtainable. 
One of the best dog foods for the purpose is 
the dog bread made after the directions in 
The Amateur Trainer. Every dog eats it, 
and will do well on it for weeks by adding, 
as a side dish, some sweet milk, it contain- 
ing all the ingredients required for suste- 
nance of muscle and vitality. The prepara- 
tion is a simple matter and inexpensive as 
well. 

Feeding the dog heavily before the start is 
detrimental and will result in a slow, slug- 
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gish worker for quite a while till somewhat 
relieved after several hours’ travel. Not more 
than the regular allowance should be given 
in the morning before the start. A glutted 
dog can not and will not work on game sat 
isfactorily. When a rest is taken in woods 
or field at the brink of streamlet or gurgling 
spring, and the shooter partakes of his lunch, 
then lights his pipe and musingly inspects 
the game already brought to bag, his faith 
ful canine companion should also receive a 
slice of wholesome food to replenish strength 
and vitality. 

Upon the return from the hunt, and having 
been given ample time for rest, the dog 
should be liberally supplied with food and a 
bounteous litter of clean straw for repose, 
fitting him for hard work on the following 
day. Some care in this respect will more 
than repay the hunter and make him all the 
happier, knowing that his admirable help- 
mate afield has had proper care and com- 
fort. 

THE QUESTION BOX 


H. T. E., Terre Haute, Ind.—Will you 
kindly answer a question for me through 
your valuable magazine, which I have been 
taking for years and certainly appreciate. I 
was recently a victim of the dog-poisoner, 
losing a good collie and a setter which | 
thought a good deal of. Now, I am about 
to purchase another bird dog. A person of 
my acquaintance has a pointer he says is Al, 
but it is blind in one eye. What I want to 
know is will the loss of one eye affect it much 
in field work? 

Answer :—Naturally, a dog minus one eye 
will be hampered to some extent, not neces- 
sarily enough, however, to render him use- 
less afield. The setter and pointer are ex- 
pected to hunt principally by scent and not 
by sight, and, as to taking up body scent and 
following same to a find and point, eyesight 
is of but secondary importance. Since the 
dog in question is supposed to be Al in other 
respects, you need not hesitate because one 
eye is defective. Barring looks and slight 
inconvenience to the dog himself, this dog 
should fill the bill. 


B. O., Burley, Idaho.—My setter pup is 
about one year old and has the fault of run- 
ning off at the slightest provocation. What 
can be done to overcome this? I am afraid 
to whip him, as he has been mistreated be- 
fore I got him, and will cower and whine if 
anyone makes a‘motion toward him. He 
hunts well while not spoken to or interfered 
with in any way, but “hikes” out if merely 
a cross word is said. 
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Answer:—Having been mistreated and 
cowed thereby, the first thing to be done is to 
win his confidence. This can be done quick- 
est and with unvarying certainty by putting 
the dog through the course of yard training 
in accordance with The Amateur Trainer. 
Kind but firm treatment will soon create 
confidence and affection, so that all former 
fear will vanish. 


H. R., Buena Vista, Va.—I have a very 
fine pointer who has what we call “scratches.” 
I have tried several remedies, but can 
do him no good. Our home treatment for 
such cases is sulphur and turpentine, which 
sometimes relieves, but, as a rule, all dogs 
hereabouts that get the “scratches” are killed 
because the disease seems incurable. I hate 
to kill my dog and buy another—too expen- 
sive, and the next is just as apt to get the 
disease and havé to be killed also. It wor- 
ries me, and there are several of my friends 
who also have dogs that are in the same 
condition. I am looking for a guaranteed 
cure, and am willing to pay well for it. Is 
there such a thing? 


Answer:—There is no need of killing any 
dog, or cat, because it happens to have 
mange—every case is curable. There can be 
no guarantee about retaking the ailment 
again, however, and that is where the most 
trouble comes in. The mite which causes 
the trouble becomes spread all over the prem- 
ises frequented by mangy animals, and it is 
therefore necessary to remove the dog to 
fresh quarters and give him clean bedding 
each day, burning all used litter. Merely 
applying a certain remedy and curing the 
dog for the time being will not suffice—after 
having infested the entire premises and com- 
ing in contact with any of the scabs that 
have dropped off, the mange mite again gets 
on the dog and the trouble starts anew. The 
mange mite buries under the skin and tunnels 
in all directions, causing intense itching and 
consequent scratching, tearing off patches of 
hair and the scabs, which are filled with ova, 
and thus the seeding goes on. Dogs or cats 


coming in contact with one another thus 
spread the disease. The regular Mange Cure 
found advertised in this issue will cure any 
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case of mange, and if proper precaution is 
taken, the trouble need not reappear. 

T. L. O., Lancaster, Pa.—Recently I pur- 
chased a copy of The Amateur Trainer from 
FIELD AND STREAM and found a great many 
ideas in it entirely new to me, although I 
have handled my own dogs for many years. I 
regret that I did not know of this book a year 
or more ago, as much time and worry would 
have been saved me in the training of a 
young setter. He has turned out well, so far 
as hunting for birds goes, but for all I could 
do, I was never able to make him bring in a 
dead bird. Sometimes he would run to it 
and give it a snap or two and then drop it, 
but fetch it in to me is something he would 
not do in spite of all the lickings he got. I 
now see yy mistakes—many of them. Would 
you advise starting in with this dog anew, 
as if never having been handled at all, or is 
it too late because of his having acquired 
such a self-will and obstinacy? 

Answer:—It is never too late to correct 
faults of a bird dog if you proceed in a 
proper manner. To get your dog to retrieve 
will be an easy matter, and can be accom- 
plished in a short time by merely putting 
him through the course of yard training and 
then working him on game, following the 
directions in the book you name. The dog 
already knows what is wanted and he needs 
but be made to obey orders—a matter of one 
week’s time at home. 

J. M., Minneapolis, Minn.—Will you kindly 
answer the following question in regard to 
an old setter dog I own. He is solid red, 
with white on face and feet, a big burly fel- 
low and a good hunter, as well as water dog. 
I have owned him for six years, bought him 
for and always called him a full-blooded Gor- 
don setter. A man here, claiming to be an 
authority, says this dog is an Irish setter as 
to color, and nothing in particular otherwise! 
—That worries me. I would thank you for 
an answer to this. 

Answer:—The gentleman may be correct. 


*The color of the Gordon setter is black, black 


and tan, and also black with slight white 
points. The Irish setter should be deep red, 


or mahogany—not brown. 
Ep. F. HABERLEIN 
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Bonets Mill, Misurie, Sept. 18, 06. 
DERE FELDE AND STREME 

We puld out of Westfalia Landing several 
days ago after thoroly exploaring the Marys 
River for squirls & katfish, both of whitch is 
ripe & fat & sassy. Them shotgun catridges 
the buisness manager sent me is aw] rite only 
I aint ust to smookless powder yet & while 
they get thar awl rite, they doant seem to 
make enuf noise & smoak to suit me & I 
think I’ll stick to the old kind for a while 
‘althow I can kill gaim with my rifle & 
smoakless catridges so far away that some- 
times it smels bad befoar I can find it. The 
gaim I mean not the catridges. While we 
were tide up at the Marys River several 
wagon loads of punkin rollers crossed the 
Osaige on the ferry & puld their freight for 
Kellstown back on the hedwaters of the 
Marys. They sed they were agoing bass fish- 
ing and tirkey hunting but judging from 
the amt: of beer they hawld along I think 
they were agoing to start in the buisness, A 
few yeres ago they toald me they ust to bring 
deer out of the hill countrie but there aint 
no moar left now becaws these here felloes 
used hounds & killed a wagonload befoar 
coming out. They try toe doe the saim thing 
with tirkeys only the Misurie tirkeys are toe 
foxey for them you bet & enny time a felloe 
ketches a tirkey napping he has got to get 
up befoar breakfast & that aint no joak 
neither. 

One of them felloes offerd me a suspishus 
looking segar after I had done oarated on 
gaim proposition & ete. but I sed no thank 
you my fisycian doant allow me to smoak be- 
tween meals & he sed is that soe well, well 
that is toe bad. You doant look well. Then 
they sed soe long strainger & hit the trail, 
which is a figger of speech with me as their 
aint no trails Kellstown way—onlie rockie 
hills. Sum one sed the man who survaid the 
countrie roads hereabout followed straight 
lines on principal but I doant think soe unless 
he was crosseyed, for they aint mutch strait- 
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er than a Texas cow trail & they doant even 
show that the enginere followed the lines of 
leest resistunce elst they wood not be uphill 
& down awl the time. You climb a hill & tire 
your hosses out & think you will have easy 
going when you hit the uther side but it aint 
no sutch thing, for there is a nuther hill just 
as high over there. I learn that in the Mis- 
isipy bottoms there aint no hills that you can 
kick about but plenty of sandbars whitch is 
a relief you bet. 

P. S. Sar Ann woke me up abowt two 
p. m. the night those fellows with the brew- 
ery wagon visited our yatch & sed sais she 
what did you mean Davey by telling them 
there men that you doant smoak between 
meals. Now look here Sar Ann sais I just 
like that, doant you get egcited when you 
here me useing dipplomatick langwidge. Enny 
time yore Davey quits smoaking a corncob 
pipe & tackuls a hoam-maid Misurie cigar 
just make up yore mind that he is off his 
feed & a candidait for the bughous over yan- 
der acrost the Misurie River. Yore Unkel 
David wasent born yesterday if he rightly 
remembers dates. Misurie makes wooden 
shoes & uther shoes & corncob pipes but she 
aint learned how toe make the rite kind of 
segars to suit David you bet. 

Yores trulie 
UNKEL Davip 





Washington, Misurie, Oct. 10, 06. 

DeRE FELDE AND STREME 

Hear we are on the raiging Misurie River, 
whitch aint soe romantick as the Osaige 
onlie it is better for buisness & uther reasons 
toe be moving along utherwise we wood have 
staid on the Osaige a while longer. Nights 
are geting cool & we seen a few geese flying 
over after we puld out of Bonets Mill. Awl 
we need toe be perfecly happy is rost goose, 
& yore Unkel David is a keeping his wether 
eye open for the same. 

While we were tide up at Bonets Mill I 
maid a diskovery. A native toald me the 
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Osaige River was sever] miles longer than it 
ust toe be & I thot he was lieing until I maid 
a trip up the river in ower johnbote toe make 
sure. Some one will say that I am stretching 
the truth toe the brakeing point but it aint 
so, for the Osaige aint maid of rubber neither 
but it has stretched five or 6 miles & that 
aint no joak. It ust toe emptie intoe the 
Misurie at Coal County Point but a sandbar 
filled up the mouth & got toe be a towhead & 
then an island with big trees on it & the 
Government built a dike acrost the old 
mouth & made the Osaige hunt for a new 
mouth whitch it done by cutting a chanul 
back of the island soe that it empties intoe 
the Misurie near Bonets. 

We are tide up near the brewery & the 
mint julep buisness is geting slack in conse- 
quens, soe we are a going to set sale for 
Sante Louie in a few dais. The uther day I 
canvast the town but the first man I met 
looked at the magazeen upside down until he 
came to the pitchers when he askt me why 
doant you print your paper in Cherman 
alretty. I toald him we printed baseball ex- 
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tras foreign edishuns & also reperdoosed it 
in Irish, Chocktaw & Skandinavian but the 
moast popular edishun was in plane U. S. 
Doant you talk U. S. sais I in this town. 
Yah mein freind says he but it aint ust 
mootch sais he which I found was the truth. 
This here city is famus for its corncob pipes 
which are cald Misurie mere shams & they 
are awl rite. They also make wooden shoes 
& beer. 

Floteing down the Misurie River is a sintch 
you bet & if nuthing happens we will be in 
Sante Louie in a few dais & then move along 
at a lively gate toe kepe up with the warm 
wether. 

Yores trulie 
UNKEL Davip 


P. S.° I am sending you by xpress Sar 
Anns kodack. Pleas ask the man what is the 
matter with it. She maid severl pitchers all 
rite but when she took the films out there 
want no pitchers on them—onlie yellow coted 
stuff that looks like glass but it aint glass 
becaws it bends. U. D. 





THE SPORTSMAN’S PRIMER 


XVIII.—OSTRICH HUNTING 


By NORMAN H. CROWELL 


The ostrich hails from Africa, Australia, 
Philadelphia and other tropical and semi- 
explored localities. It is manufactured in 
the popular dip-front style of architecture, 
and stands about twenty-seven hands high 
in its bare feet. Considering that its center 
of gravity is so far removed from terra firma, 
the ostrich is a most graceful contrivance. 
Although a large bird, the ostrich has wings 
that would make a Plymouth Rock hen 
ashamed of herself. Without the voluminous 
tufts of feathers that adorn it the bird would 
be a very raw and uninteresting creature, but 
Nature has beneficently upholstered its gable 
end with a heavy undulating vista of plumage 
that makes its society eagerly sought after. 

Though naturally tall, some ostriches have 
their bodies situated so high in the air that 
their legs, though fortunately long, are barely 
able to reach the ground. At the lower ex- 
tremity of each limb the ostrich has an 
attachment resembling a smoked ham. All 
authorities agree that this is a foot. The 


ostrich’s foot is so balanced, hung, swung 
and manipulated that a push from it will 


cave in a man’s front while you wait. For 
this reason an ostrich should always be 
approached on the bias, with fear and trem- 
bling and a club. Only the blind, the idiot, 
and the intentional suicide will walk up to 
an ostrich head on. 

The ostrich has a bone face called a beak, 
with which it can deliver a peck estimated 
at seven hundred foot-pounds, which is equiv- 
alent to carrying two hods of coal up a slip- 
pery cellar stairway ninety-seven feet long. 
A full-fledged ostrich peck is one of the few 
things a man will not break his back to 
secure after being introduced to a small sam- 
ple. 

The ostrich dates from earliest antiquity. 
Mention is made in the Sanscrit of Pollypo- 
nassus of an ostrich that broke into a peanut 
stand at the building of the Tower of Babel. 
Those of you who read Sanscrit can un- 
doubtedly put your finger on the passage. 

It is authoritatively stated that ostrich 
plumes were in vogue during the reign of 
Cleopatra, inasmuch as history tells us that 
the Queen’s life was nearly saved, after being 
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stung by the asp, by a cool-headed market 
gardener by the name of Bill Coriolanus, who 
held his lighted cigarette to a plume and 
thrust it beneath her nose. His heroic 
efforts were unrewarded, but history adds 
the touching statement that the cigarette 
made the asp wofully ill at the stomach. 

The ostrich was actually discovered by 
Pedro Floradoro, a cook on one of Colum- 
bus’ ships. Ped had arisen early one morn- 
ing, and was heaving a tub of potato parings 
over the rail, when he glanced up and beheld 
an ostrich strutting along the beach. With 
great presence of mind Ped struck the 
alarm and threw out the grabhook. Colum- 
bus was so pleased with the bird’s plans and 
specifications that when he left the place he 
had two crates of ostriches tucked under his 
bunk. These birds grew to be great pets, 
but later, we are led to believe, died and 
were carted away. 

On its native sand the ostrich is cap- 
tured in a unique manner. The hunter, 
having located the bird on its nest, conceals 
himself until the ostrich gets hungry and 
goes out to lunch. He then scampers in and 
tucks the eggs into his apron or front-flap 
and skedaddles briskly for home. In due 
time the eggs matriculate, and young os- 
triches, somewhat wabbly in the running 
gear, appear on the scene. They are now 
carefully dieted on broken glass and crockery 
until the sixth week, when coarser food may 
be freely administered. They grow rapidly, 
and soon arrive at years of indiscretion. 

This method, though slow, is fraught with 
extreme safety. It is disheartening to at- 
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tempt the capture of an adult unenlightened 
ostrich. Their shyness makes the operation 
trying. A young man of our acquaintance 
once sprang out of a jungle and grasped an 
ostrich by the hocks, expecting to toss it 
across his shoulder like you would a Buff 
Cochin pullet. He says that the sensation 
resembled being attached to a milk-shake 
machine by your shirt-front. By an intri- 
cate system of logarithms he has figured 
out that the vibratory power in the left 
limb of the ordinary bull-turkey is to the 
vibratory power in the same place on an 
ostrich as 1 is to 736, allowing for fractions 
and accidental blows below the belt. 

When closely pursued, the ostrich has 
a habit of inserting its head into the earth’s 
crust. It is then easily enveloped in a ba- 
nana crate or sugar barrel. Word reaches 
us at this writing that the shortage of crates 
and barrels in the ostrich belt is appalling. 

The ostrich is very sprightly on its feet, 
and has been known to make runs that would 
have done credit to a populist candidate for 
superintendent of a female insane asylum. 
A fellow named Hawkins once interfered 
with the affections of a young and giddy girl 
estrich and was pursued by her irate parent. 
Hawkins says that after going a hundred 
yards at his prettiest clip he found himself 
so far behind that he got disgusted and went 
the other way. Be that as it may, the 
ostrich has all the earmarks of an exceed- 
ingly fast young thing, and the other side 
of the corral is the correct one when one of 
them starts out to investigate your anatomy 
and past history. 
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No man with a love for the outdoors who 
is contemplating a trip in quest of spozt, 
whether the trail he will follow leads east, 
west, north or south, should neglect to care- 
fully read this issue of FIELD AND STREAM. 
There is much valuable and interesting in- 
formative matter in the various departments 
of the magazine which will be of the greatest 
aid to the sportsman. 

In the Sportman’s World Department is an 
article by “El Comancho” on the outfit a man 
should carry on a tramping or hunting ex- 
pedition. A complete list of the necessities 
for such a trip, together with a number of the 
best and most useful recipes for camp cook- 
ery, is given. Then there are a number of 
“don’ts” for sportsmen that were they always 
observed would make every man with a gun 
a true sportsman. 

The prospects for a good game season in 
various states and the most likely places to 
find the furred and feathered denizens of the 
wood are fully set forth. The Island of 
Ocracoke, North Carolina, as a real Utopia 
for Sportsmen, what the Black Hills of the 
Dakotas and the prairies of Nebraska afford 
in the way of sport, how to pack a deer ona 
horse, tree cisterns that furnish the supply 
of water for animals of the woods, clothing 
for sportsmen, duck shooting on Long Island, 
and information about the best places to go 
and how to get there, are timely subjects. 

The Angling Department contains much 
interesting material, among which are some 
hints as to where to go and how to fish in 
West Virginia waters; where the most blue- 
fish are to be had on the Great South Bay, 
Long Island; some western fish and fisher- 
men, and a very interesting article by the 
noted authority, James A. Henshall, telling 
how fish are being destroyed in Montana, and 
suggesting some excellent remedies for the 
prevention of this evil. 

In the Dog Department Mr. James Wat- 
son, in a lively article of great interest to dog 
owners, takes the part of the English setter 
breeders. 

R. Leckie-Ewing’s article on the English 
retriever tells the sportsman many points 
about their usefulness as a general field dog 
and R. E. Colyer explains how every man 
can be his own dog trainer. The best food for 
dogs in the field, and the Question Box, by 
Mr. Haberlein, will also give timely informa- 
tion to dog owners. 


The Special Christmas issue of FIELD AND 
STREAM will be a memorable one in the an- 
nals of the magazine. No efforts will be 
spared to make this number one that will live 
in the memory of American sportsmen for a 
long time to come. 

Henry Wellington Wack, F.R.G.S. (known 
to the early readers of FIELD AND STREAM as 
“Mark Biff’), author of “Big Game on the 
Congo,” “In the Snow of the Alps,” “The Fish 
and Game of Florida,” “In Thamesland,” etc., 
will contribute a tale of practical adventure 
in the North which affords this widely- 
traveled sportsman-author an opportunity to 
express his exceptional charm as one of the 
subtler humorists of latter-day field litera- 
ture. Mr. Wack’s latest book, “In Thames- 
land,” recently published by the Putnams, is 
an example of the author’s bright and gallop- 
ing style. Just when your eye grows soft and 
sight dim over his quiet pathos, some sudden 
flash of wit will send the book to the floor and 
the reader backwards over the Morris chair 
drawn up cosily before the fire. One 
never knows when or where this versatile 
writer will make the reader break, out into a 
laugh, sigh or snivel. Mr. Wack is an intense 
practitioner of the simple, natural life out- 
of-doors—hence his human quality of tears 
and laughter in all his work. 

Among other features which it will contain 
are: “The Desert Tramp,” an interesting 
article on the vagabonds of the Western des- 
erts, by H. H. Dunn; “Jim Hinry’s Persua- 
sion,” a story of Southern negro superstitions, 
by Plummer F. Jones; “Sportsman’s Dogs 
and Field Trials,” a valuable informative 
article; “Woodcock and Woodcock Shooting,” 
by L. M. B. Cooper, and “Southern Winter 
Sports,” telling how the young sportsmen of 
the South find recreation during the winter 
months, by F. M. B. Hughs. 

Besides these, the December issue will con- 
tain “A Morning in a Battery,” by Frederick 
Arthur; “A Day with the ‘Bunnies’,” by 
“Masardis”; “After Our River Bass,” by 
James B. Sansom; “Down the Chasm,” by 
J. H. Rohrback, and “A Winter Idyll,” by 
W. I. Beecraft. 


Any announcement made by the Winchester 
Repeating Arms Company always receives 
attention and respect, as anything new that 
this well-known company puts out is likely 
to represent the latest ideas in the gun and 
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ammunition line. It is therefore with much 
interest that we learn about their new self- 
loading rifle, which is known as the Win- 
chester High-Power Model 1907, and of which 
they have the following to say: 

“The great success achieved by the Win- 
chester Model 1905 Self-Loading Rifle, made 
in .32 and .35 calibers, resulted in many 
requests for a gun of the same type adapted 
fo a high-power cartridge suitable for big 
game hunting. This has led us to offer the 
new Winchester High-Power Model 1907. 
This gun shoots a cartridge of .351 caliber, 
with 180-grain bullet, having a muzzle veloc- 
ity of 1,861 feet per second and a penetration 
of twenty-six seven-eighths-inch pine boards 
when used with metal patched bullets, and of 
thirteen seven-eighths-inch pine boards when 
used with soft-point bullets. Although this 
cartridge is quite small in size, it is very 
powerful in execution and can be highly 
recommended for use in hunting the largest 
of game. It has the Model 1905 self-loading 
principle, which is very simple and strong, 
and has demonstrated its absolute positive- 
ness and durability by about two years’ ser- 
vice in the hands of users. The new rifle is 
very neat and attractive in appearance, no 
other on the market having such symmetry, 
compactness and beauty of outline. It holds 
six shots, five of which are loaded into the 
magazine, which is detachable and can be 
inserted in the gun when the bolt is closed, 
making it much quicker, safer and handier 
than those that must be loaded with the bolt 
open. Extra magazines can be carried, by 
means of which very rapid and continuous 
firing can be done. This style of loading won 
all the competitive prizes at the recent na- 
tional matches at Sea Girt. The shell is 
ejected from the side. There are no moving 
projections on the outside of the gun to cause 
trouble and no screws to shake loose. The 
barrel is stationary like that of any ordinary 
gun, and the sights are attached directly to 
the barrel. It has a simple take-down device, 
which allows the gun to separate into two 
portions, the stock and action being in one 
part and the barrel and receiver in the other, 
making it very easy to clean. The rifle has 
a twenty-inch nickel steel barrel and a hand- 
some pistol grip stock, and weighs about 
seven and three-fourths pounds. It. will be 
ready for the market in the early part of 
December.” 


The new complete Sportsman’s Guide, con- 
cerning which FIELD AND STREAM makes such 
liberal offers in the advertising pages, is a 
book which should be secured by every sports- 
man while the opportunity is open. It is 
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without question the most complete book ever 
compiled on subjects relating to the rod, gun, 

r, camp, canoe, cruise, and almost every 
subject that at one time or another is essen- 
tial to every sportsman, explorer or outdoor 
enthusiast. A careful reading of it is an 
education in itself. It is, moreover, in such 
compact and convenient shape that it can be 
carried easily in the pack bag or pocket to 
be consulted while afield or afloat. 


The Brooks system is teaching hundreds to 
be their own boat builders. Many of our 
readers have built themselves boats and others 
are doing so now, or intend to do so during 
the winter months. It is an easy matter to 
build a sail-boat, row-boat, launch, yacht, or 
canoe. Just look at the Brooks advertise- 
ment in this issue and write to them for their 
big free booklet. Address Brooks Boat Mfg. 
Co., 809 Ship St., Bay City, Mich. 


The Tufts’ Hair-Line Sight, advertised in 
this issue, gives the appearance of looking 
through a peep or telescope sight. The hair- 
line effect produced by so simple a device 
gives the marksman the advantage in hunt- 
ing or target shooting, as accurate firing can 
be done more quickly than through any tele- 
scope or peep sight. Particularly is this true 
for shooting in a dim light, early morning, or 
twilight. Every rifle user should send for 
the interesting little booklet describing these 
sights. Drop a postal to Tufts Mfg. Co., 
Dept. E, 31 West 31st St., New York. 


The John Palmer Co., Ltd.,-of Fredericton, 
N. B., Canada, an old and well-known con- 
cern, are offering sportsmen a waterproof 
hunting boot which is adding very consider- 
ably to the already great popularity of their 
“Moosehead” oil tanned footwear. 


We urge our readers to send in their order 
if they wish to secure the pair of water-color 
duck-shooting scenes, entitled: “To Hit is 
History,” “To Miss is Mystery.” This is 
doubtless the most telling hit of years in 
sportsman’s art, and the pair, handsomely 
framed, make a splendid addition to either 
den or library. A year’s subscription or re- 
newal secures them free. The supply is 
nearly gone, so order at once. 


The demand for suitable property for hunt- 
ing reserves is rapidly increasing, and any- 
one desiring such lands should not fail to 
take notice of the pages in our advertising 
section devoted to this subject. Especially in 
Virginia and Florida there are some offerings 
that would make ideal homes or reserves for 
sportsmen. 
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After due consideration the Bench Show 
Committee of the Boston Terrier Club, of 
Boston, has selected the Old Grist Mill Dog 
Bread to be used for feeding their 1906 show. 
This matter is of vital interest to the thou- 
sands of dog owners, as it shows the Old 
Grist Mill to be the best food for dogs on 
the market. By addressing the Old Grist 
Mill, Charlestown, Mass., interesting partic- 
ulars of this food may be obtained. Mention 
FIELD AND STREAM. 


The Regal Shoe Company, with their cus- 
tomary enterprise, presented two handsome 
silver cups to be raced for by the yachts 
enrolled in the New Orleans clubs during the 
past season. 


One of the most pleasing evidences of the 
integrity on the part of a large firm is that 
which we came in contact with only the other 
day. The Brotherhood Wine Company, with 
its almost endless variety of products, have 
not found it necessary in any case to change 
their price-list of their goods on account of 
the forthcoming Pure Food law. To us, being 
familiar with their product, it occasioned no 
surprise, and we so expressed ourselves to Mr. 
Emerson, who smiled and said: “If it had 
been otherwise, it would have been astonish- 
ing to us, for you must remember that we 
have been strenuously advocating pure wine 
for nearly seventy (70) years, and if we had 
had to make any change it would have been 
a confession on our part of impurity and that 
would be against the practice and teaching 
of the Brotherhood Wine Company.” 

Their 68th annual price-list will soon be 
issued, and, aside from the dates of the vint- 
ages, owing to the fact that the wines have 
been sold, there will be no change. When a 
concern of the magnitude of the Brotherhood 
Wine Company can make an assertion like the 
above it is surprising, to say the least, that 
smaller and less known houses should be so 
troubled over the forthcoming law, but, per- 
haps, a reputation nearly seventy years old 
has something to do with it. We advise any 
one at all interested in knowing where they 
can always depend on getting absolutely pure 
and faultless wines at producers’ first-hand 
prices, to send for their new catalogue. Ad- 
dress the Brotherhood Wine Co., Spring and 
Washington streets, New York City. 


At Coronado Beach, California, September 
16, 1906, Mr. William Clayton, of Kansas 
City, defeated Mr. Gus Knight, the Califor- 
nia live-bird champion, in a match at one 
hundred live birds. Mr. Clayton used his 


Smith Automatic Ejector, fitted with the 
Hunter One-Trigger, and the report says that 
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the birds were the fastest ever trapped on 
the Coast. 


The new Stevens Nitro Special single-bar- 
rel gun is equipped with an extra heavy can- 
non breech. The barrel is made of high- 
pressure steel, with lugs swedged on the bar- 
rel, not brazed on. It is specially constructed 
with water table, and will stand the heaviest 
loads of dense powder. It has the Stevens 
check hook to take up all wear and prevents 
any strain on the forearm; has a fancy pat- 
ent snap forearm, is supplied either nickel- 
plated or case-hardened, with a walnut stock, 
rubber butt plate, top snap, coil main spring, 
and made in the usual lengths and gauges, 
and weighs from seven to seven and a quarter 
pounds. The No. 93 is the extractor gun 
listing at $8, and the No. 97 is the automatic 
ejector and lists at $9. It is higher in price 
than other single-barrel guns, but is heavier, 
stronger, and made of better material and 
more symmetrical, and is the best gun that 
has ever been offered in its class. This cer- 
tainly should interest the trade, as there has 
been much complaint from jobbers, retailers 
and consumers regarding the quality of sin- 
gle-barrel guns during the past two years. 


Bang! Bang! Ough, but the winds are cold 
this morning, and the two barrels emptied 
bring never a bird. Gee—but the bad words 
are said—if it weren’t for the quid of a Chic- 
let tucked away comfortably in the cheek, 
where one can chew and chew and chew again 
in serene content awaiting better luck next 
time. A fresh Chiclet—that dainty aroma of 
pungent Peppermint—the solace of some- 
thing to do while you wait—the mind com- 
poses itself—the nerves are rested and— 
Bang! Bang! A big bag full. 


Every true sportsman has, time without 
number, secured beautiful and valuable speci- 
mens of birds and animals which he desired 
to preserve, but was unable to do so, either 
from lack of knowledge of taxidermy, or on 
account of the great distance to some popu- 
lar taxidermist. Each and every sportsman 
can now learn to mount his own specimens 
accurately. The Northwestern School of 
Taxidermy of Omaha, Nebraska, an institu- 
tion that has been teaching this art for sev- 
eral years, furnishes its students with a 
most excellent course of lessons, covering 
every branch of the art of taxidermy. They 
have on their rolls thousands of enthusiastic 
sportsmen. Write to the above school for 
their new catalogue and copy of taxidermy 
magazine. Read their advertisement on an- 


other page. 
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Any of our readers who are thinking of 
making a trip to Florida this Winter will 
do well to write to C. H. Stokes, Mohawk, 
Florida, who runs “The Jolly Palms,” the 
gem of Florida sportsman’s resorts. No 
transients are taken, and it is a good place to 
take your wife or family. Its beautiful 
grounds are on a fine lake with good hunt- 
ing and fishing. As rooms are limited, it is 
advisable to send at once for particulars. 


Mr. Jay D. Greene, shooting a Parker gun, 
won high amateur average at Leroy, New 
York, Sept. 3. Score, 106 out of 120. Dr. 
Gardner of Batavia, New York, also shooting 
a Parker gun, was second high with 100 out 
of 120 in face of a high wind. Records such 
as the above prove the merits and strong 
shooting qualities of the Parker gun. If you 
are interested in a gun, write Parker Bros., 
5& Cherry street, Meriden, Conn., and secure 
their late handsome catalogue and any other 
information you may desire on gun merit. 


An autoloading repeating rifle which will 
knock down the biggest game and keep it 
down, is at last offered by the Remington 
Arms Company. It represents the best and 
latest inventive genius of John Browning, 
“the father of American small arms.” Its 
cartridge having higher velocity and heavier 
bullets than the .30-30, .303, .32 or .35 self- 
loading, is much more powerful, delivering a 


blow of stunning force. Like the Rem- 
ington autoloading shot gun it utilizes 
its recoil to eject, reload and cock the 
arm, thus’ reducing the “kick” on 
the shoulder. It is a 65-shot repeater 
and the cartridges are introduced into 


the gun in clips of five, which is the fastest 
loading system known, and the one used in 
practically all government arms at present. 
It is absolutely safe, having a solid breech 
and locking devices. The breech is locked by 
a turning bolt, which allows the use of high 
power cartridges. The trigger pull is extra 
light and the gun will not jar off. At pres- 
ent this gun is made in .35 calibre, Reming- 
ton central fire rimless cartridges with a 200 
grain bullet and a velocity of about 2,000 feet 
per second. Later the gun will be furnished 
in the following calibres: .25, .35, .30-30, 
32 special. Used either as a single shot 
or a repeating rifle this gun will be found 
most effective, weighing about seven and 
three-quarter pounds, with twenty-two inch 
barrel only, of “take-down” model, listed at 
thirty dollars, subject to dealers’ discount. 


Away up yonder there’s a great big fellow 
made wary through advancing years, who 
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proudly carries a pair of antlers worth the 
ransom of a king. That climb, slowly, 
slowly, quietly, steady, there! Not a sound, 
not a breath that might be carried up 
through the trees, or that forest monarch 
will be off again only to play his game of 
coax and tease on the next fellow. 

Did I say “steady”—yes, it is always 
steady—steady limb, steady nerve, steady 
eye, steady aim, always steady and by Gosh 
you’ve got him, to bring home with you in 
manful triumph, the envy of every man 
whose nostrils have inhaled the freedom of 
the wild. When you need concentrated 
thought and steady nerve, when you need 
company, when your throat is parching, chew 
a Chiclet, chew and think and think and 
chew and you will add comfort and glory to 
the chase. 


The C. P. Goerz American Optical Com- 
pany, 52 Union Square, New York, is now 
the name of the American sales depot for the 
world-wide-known Goerz lenses and cameras. 
The increasing demand has made it necessary 
to enlarge the manufacturing facilities, so 
that more attention may be given to the 
promptest possible delivery of goods. 


A new manufacturing company of fishing 
tackle and general sporting goods has been 
incorporated recently by well-known Akron, 
Ohio, people, and will be known as The E. A: 
Pflueger Co. The company was incorporated 
with a capital stock of $100,000, all sub- 
scribed. The incorporators are: E. A. 
Pflueger, C. I. Bruner, Geo. D. Bates, W. E. 
Slabaugh and Francis Seiberling. Opera- 
tions will proceed as soon as a suitable fac- 
tory can be obtained, and if this cannot be 
procured a large plant will be erected and 
all the latest improved machinery for the 
manufacturing of fishing tackle installed. 
E. A. Pflueger, who for years has been asso- 
ciated with the Enterprise Manufacturing 
Company, will be president and general man- 
ager of the new concern. Mr. Pflueger has 
devoted his whole life to the manufacturing 
of fishing tackle, having grown up in the 
business from the age of fourteen. He is still 
a young man, and the prospects for the new 
company with such an experienced and ener- 
getic man at its head are very bright. There 
is unlimited capital back of the new company, 
and the incorporators claim that nothing will 
be lacking to make this the best plant of its 
kind in the United States. 


Prof. J. W. Elwood, formerly Superintend- 
ent of Schools in Iowa, several years ago con- 
ceived the idea that taxidermy could be suc- 
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cessfully taught by mail, and consulted his 
friends and fellow taxidermists as to the ad- 
visability of opening a school where those 
who wished might learn to be professional 
taxidermists. Nearly every one scoffed at the 
idea, saying it was impossible, but Mr. EI- 
wood was firm in his conviction that he could 
teach others to mount birds, animals, tan 
skins, etc., as well as he himself could, and 
at once set about organizing the Northwest 
School of Taxidermy. This was about three 
years ago. Since that time Mr. Elwood has 
turned out hundreds of successful graduates 
in every part of the country, many of whom 
are making big money as professional taxi- 
dermists, others mounting their own trophies 
for pleasure or to decorate home and den. 
Mr. Elwood has some very attractive liter- 
ature on taxidermy and its possibilities which 
he will send to anyone on request. Address 
Prof. J. W. Elwood, Northwest School of 
Taxidermy, 73 B street, Omaha, Nebraska. 


At the big National Tournament held at 
Sea Girt, N. J., August 27th to September 
6th, Winchester rifles and cartridges won the 
highest honors. The President’s Match, for 
the military championship of the United 
States, by far the highest honor of the tour- 
nament, was won by Ernest C. Simpson, 
Company F, Second Regiment, C. N. G., using 
Winchester factory loaded cartridges. Other 
matches won with Winchester cartridges 
were the All Comers,’ Kuser Rapid Fire, 
General E. P. Meany, Individual Rapid Fire. 
Spencer Match, ete. The winning of these 
matches under the severe conditions of the 
National Tournament shows that Winchester 
ammunition is supreme in quality. 


At the Ohio state rifle shoot, Charles F. 
Queisser, of Granville. Ohio, a novice, won 
the 500 and 600 yard novice matches and 
the Novice Mid-Range Aggregate Match. He 
also made a “possible” at 800 yards and 46 
at 1,000 yards, using Winchester cartridges. 
At this same shoot the Clement medal, for 
the 20-shot 1,000-yard match, was also won 
with Winchester cartridges. This was con- 
sidered the highest honor of the tourna- 
ment. 


In the realm of trap shooting, Winches- 
ter shells continue to lead the procession. 
Out of the five tournaments given by the In- 
terstate Association this year, which in- 
cluded the Southern Grand American, East- 
ern, Western and Pacific Coast Handicaps, 


Winchester shells. won the principal event 
in four, and in the other one they tock all 
honors but one. This is a grand record for 
Winchester shells and is unequaled by any 
other make. 


At San Antonio, Texas, September 12th, 
Mrs. Ad. Topperwein broke 194 out of 200, 
50 of which were shot from 20-yard mark, 
out of which she broke 49. She chose to shoot 
Dead Shot Smokeless. 


At the fall tournament of the Indianapolis 
Gun Club, September 10th and llth, F. Le- 
Noir won second high average with 376 out of 
400, shooting Dead Shot Smokeless. 


BOOK REVIEWS 


Jack London’s new book, “Moon Face,’ is 
a collection of short stories which contain 
the powerful human interest embodied in 
nearly all of Mr. London’s work. These 
stories—there are eight of them—unlike most 
of Jack London’s work, do not deal with the 
snow-carpeted trails of Alaska, and those 
who are disciples of the young man from 
California will find him in quite a new field. 
There are no “Bucks” or “Spitz’s” of “Call 
of the Wild” fame in these stories, but just 
the same they are live, interesting tales and 
worth reading. “Moon Face,” the Macmil- 
lan Company; price, $1.50. 


“The North Country,” the title of Harry 
Anton Auer’s new book, speaks for itself. 
Mr. Auer leads his readers up beyond the 
din of civilization to God’s own demesne. 
There, amid the murmurs of myriads of 
crystal streams, surrounded by an endless 
expanse of primeval forests and limpid rock- 
bound lakes, the true joys of living are to be 
found, and the author makes this clear. The 
book tells of the pleasures of the trail; its 
style is picturesque and vivid, and it contains 
a great deal of information about our great 
North country that is invaluable to the 
sportsman. “The North Country,” The Rob- 
ert Clarke Company, Cincinnati, Ohio. Price, 
$1.50. 


W. A. Fraser’s new book, “Thirteen Men,” 
is full of human interest. It is a series of 
thirteen stories, about thirteen different men, 
and deals with the rough life of the North. 
Every man with a love for the outdoors 
should read it. “Thirteen Men,” D. Apple- 
ton & Co. Price, $1.50. 








SUBSCRIBE NOW AND THEREBY SECURE THE FINE CHRISTMAS NUMBER! 
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INCHESTER 


Rifles Are Reliable 


Reliability, strength and accuracy are the 




















cardinal virtues in a hunting rifle. Success 
and safety often hinge upon them in big 
game shooting. Winchester rifles possess 
these virtues to the fullest extent, being 
reliable in action, strong in construction 
and accurate in shooting. Winchester 
rifles and Winchester make of cartridges 
are a combination that always gives satis- 
faction. ‘They are made for one another. 


Winchester Guns and Ammunition Are Sold Everywhere. 
WINCHESTER REPEATING ARMS Co, 
NEW HAVEN, CONN. 





DEAD SHOT 


SMOKELESS POWDER 
IS OF GUARANTEED 


STABILITY 


Clean shooting makes a perfect pattern, high velocity, safe, is un- 
affected by climate. 

Have your shells loaded with ‘s Dead Shot Smokeless.” Your dealer 
will gladiy supply it. If you are in doubt, write to us. Write to us 
anyway, for booklet. 

AMERICAN POWDER MILLS, Boston, Mass., U.S. A, 


ST. LOUIS, MO. CHICAGO, ILL. 











Please say you saw it in Field and Stream 
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For prairie chickens and quail to turkeys and 
geese there is no all-around shotgun like the 12- 
gauge Larlin Model 1g repeating take-down. 


This gun is light and quick. It comes to the shoulder with 
the pleasant certainty which means good scores. 

Tke solid top, side ejection, automatic hangfire, safety recoil 
block and take-down features all make for that JZervinz 
comfort and convenience so prized by gun lovers. 

Any goose or duck shooter appreciates a repeating shotgun 
in which the breech bolt, when closed, fills the opening in the 
frame, thus keeping out sand, rushes and rain or snow, a gun 
that will not freeze up or clog, and all huntsmen value the 
safety recoil block, which prevents the breech being opened by 
accident or prematurely in rapid firing. 


The magazine carries five shells, and with one in the cham- 
ber, the Zzrlin Model 19 places six shots at your disposal. 
All six shots can be fired in four seconds. 

The breech-block and all the working parts are cut from 
solid steel d¥op-forgings. 

Barrels for the Model 19 Zarda, Grades **B’’ and “C,”’ 
are made of ‘* Special Smokeless Steel’ severely tested and 
are required to put over 325 No. 8 shot into a 30-in. circle at 


40 yards. 


The many superior qualities of this beautiful shotgun are described more fully in our 
new Catalogue, which will be mailed you FREE upon receipt of six cents in stamps. 


The Martin Firearms G., 


3 Willow Street, New Haven, Conn. 
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Tue Hunter: “Might as well try to stop an eighty-ton locomotive with bullets! 


for the higher life; it’s safer.” 


Me 


THE Moose: “Wish my mother had taught me how to climb a tree.” 





THE CAMPING OUTFIT 


of the thoughtful camper invariably includes a supply of Borden’s Eagle Brand Condensed Milk. With 


this in camp’the most important food item is taken c re of. 
Ihe original and leading brand since 1857. 


mate. 


Eagle Milk keeps indefinitely in any cli- 
Always uniform. 





Please say you saw it 


in Field and Stream 
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SHOT SHELLS 


ARE BUILT TO FIT 
YOUR POCKETBOOK 


Nitro Club Shelis 


are moderate in price, but superior in quality. For 
ordinary game shooting no better shell can be bought 
at any price. 

You may have any standard powder or any rea- 
sonable combination of powder and shot. 


Consult your purse and 
still have the best. 


The Union Metallic Cartridge Co. 
ERIDSEPORT, CONN, 
Agency, 313 Broadway 


ITHACA GUNS 


OUT-SHOOT THEM ALL 


‘Lhis 1s “Bob” Edwards, the man who made 
the old reliable ITHACA, the hardest and 
closest shooting gun in the world. He was 
the first man to perfect the taper choke and 
: the oldest barrel borer in the United 
tates. 




















New York City 




















qTWe guarantee 
every gun in every 
art—shooting included. 
e cross-bolt our ham- 
Y merless guns in addition to 
under-fastening and guar- 

antee never to shoot loose. 
q@We have specially made bar- 
rels, with double-thick Nitro breech, 
which stands a bursting pressure of 
about 40,000 Ibs. to the sq. in., insur- 

We absolute safety to the shooter. 

e make 17 grades, $17.75 net to $300 


TWe build everything from a feathers 
weight 20 gauge gun to a 10% Ib. 10 
gauge duck, fox and goose gun. 
Write to-day for picture of “Bob” and 
FREE ART CATALOG explaining 
“Bob's” — of + boring. 
ox 11, 








Please say you saw it in Field and Stream 
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Grand American 
Handicap 
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Equipped with the HUNTER ONE-TRIGGER can 
always be relied upon for the dead-sure accuracy 
which this year brought these perfect firearms 


FIRST HONORS IN 


THE GRAND AMERICAN HANDICAP 
THE GRAND EASTERN HANDICAP 
THE PORTLAND EXPOSITION 


Let us send you full information. 


HUNTER ARMS COMPANY, FULTON, N. Y. 

















Please say you saw it in Field and Stream 
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“INFALLIBLE” SMOKELESS 





RO 4 “ » 
LWAYSCTHE SAME™“UNDER ANY CONC TIEN MNS, 
* < ot % 2 


ABSOLUTELY WATERPROOF 





LAFLING RAND, 
\ 


SMOKELESS 
=. 




















VON LENGERKE 
& DETMOLD 


Outfitters to Sportsmen 








349 FIFTH AVE., (Cor. 34th St.) 


Twenty-five years of experience as 





dealers in sporting goods guarantees 


you the most careful and discrim- 


inating selection in 

Guns Athletic Goods 
Fishing Tackle Football Gocds 
Golf Clubs Ammunition 
Rifles Cutlery 
Cameras Campers’ Supplies 


Our goods are shown to you only 
by expert salesmen in each line, 


























No. 3 

g Are the 
accurate. 

@ Clear view of 
object aimed at. 

gG Make accurate 

. rapid-firing easy. 

Q Write for booklet telling the advantages 
Hairline Sights have over all others. 

g In ordering, state make, model and calibre of 
rifle and style of sight wanted. Order by 
number. 

M Price, $1.50 each, including front sight, by 
‘nail postpaid. 

TUFTS MANUFACTURING CO., Dept. E 

31 West 31st Street New York City ! 


most 
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Please say you saw 


it 


in Field and Stream 
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PALMER’S Moosehead Brand 
Waterproof Sporting Boot 
For Sportsmen and Women 

Hand made in Oil Tanned Waterproof Leather, 


? leg and Knee High, with or without flexible sole and 
heel. Bellows tongue to top. Write 


JOHN PALMER CO., Ltd. 
FREDERICTON, N. B., CANADA 


Manufacturers of all kinds oil tanned waterproof footwear. 
Catalogue on application. 











Greatest Revolver = 


Hi. & R. Value for the Money 


Send for Catalogue. HARRINGTON & RICHARDSON ARMS CO., 2 32 Park Avenue, Worcester, Mass. 
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Tue Hunter: “Glory Be! That fool moose has stepped on the trigger!” 





Please say you saw it in Field and Stream 
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== DRY FEET=— 
Gokey’'s Waterproof Shoes 
have stood the 
TEST for Half 
a Century 


Made To Measure fer 
Hunters, 
Fishermen, 
Prospectors, 
Surveyors, 
Lumbermen 
and College 
and Business Men’s 
Street and Dress Wear. 
Makers of the Original 
Gokey Moccasins. 
Nothing equal to them for NOISE- 
LESS HUNTING. 




















Our 
Orthopedic 

Cushion 
is COMFORT for 
TENDER FEET. 





(The IXL Boet) 





Send for Cataleg te 
WM. N. GOHEY SHOE CO. 
No, 10 West 4th Street 
JAMESTOWN, N. ¥., U. 8. A. 
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Order a Pair of Beautifui 


Indian Moccasins 


Made of GENUINE MOOSEHIDE, 
embroidered with Indian tribe designs. 






Men's sizes Gteli! - + $2.75 
Ladies’ and Boys’, 
sizes 2 to . 2.26 
Youths’ and Misses’, 
sizes 11 to 1 . 2.00 
Children’s, sizes 6 to 10 . 1.60 


Sent prepaid on receipt of price. Money refunded if not 
satisfactory. 

We also supply handsome Moceasir Slippers same material, 
sizes and prizes as above. They are artistic, sensible and the 
most comfortable home foot coverings imaginable. 

Our *Wisceasia Cruising Shoes" have no superior as & 
hunting shoe. Send for free cavalogue to 


METZ & SCHLOERB, - 88 Main St., Oshkosh, Wis. 




















affair, so utierly unlike this one’s solid, unswervi 
As will be seen by the accompanying sectio 
A long, neatly — el Q 
the rod a spec rigidity which 
it, backs up. t 
has two steel 
joints, steel swi 
at its end and is 
fitted with hand- 
some cocobola 
handle. Two de- 
tachable tips. 









Please say you saw 


Marble’s Jointed Rifle Rod 


This is a rod that is ever hailed with delight b th riflemen accustomed to the ordinary “wobbly” joint, rickety 


‘dity. 
cuts, When its three sections are screwed home it is as solid ase 
steel dowel enters the recess prepared for it in i. 


I 
———————— ele 








MARBLE SAFETY AXE CO., Gladstone, Mich. 


en 


it in Field and Stream 


Catalogue Free 


Write Today 













Animals, Fishes, 
Heads, Tan SKins 
and Make Rugs. 


SPORTSMEN, FISHERMEN, 
TRAPPERS AND NATURE- 


LOVERS can now learn the won- 
derful art of TAXIDERMY—can learn to 

erly mount and stuff all kinds of game-birds 
and animals. Save your fine and valuable 
trophries. decorate home, den and office, with beautiful speci- 
mens mounted by yourself. Double your interest in out-door 
sporst. and enjoy your leisure hours, Taxidermy is the most 
fascinating of arts, and is easily and quickly learned by men, 
women or boys. The correct methods so long kept secret by 
professionals are NOW taught with complete success BY MAIL, 


A Very Profitable Business 


Huntersand trappers can greatly increase their incomes by 
mounting and selling birds and animals. or mounting for oth- 
ers. Many of our students have taken up TAXIDERMY asa 
profession. 

OUR SCHOOL: Is highly endorsed byleading sportsmen 
& magazines and by the best taxidermists; 
isincorporated under the laws of Nebr., and is managed by 
skilled taxidermists. Our Gieplay of specimens wag given 
FIRST GRAND AWARD AND NINE GOLD MEDALS at the 
great Lewis-Clark exposition. We teach the most approved 
methods and POSITIVELY GUARANTE&¢ SUCCESS or charge 
no tuition fee. Full course of 15 lessonscovering every branch 
oftheart. Rates reasonable. We want to send every inter- 
ested reader of this magazine full particulars, 
FREE: Beautifully illustrated Catelog, copy 
8 of Taxidermy Magazine and hun- 
dreds of letters from Students. Write for these 
TODAY. They fully explain our 
school and cost you nothing. 
May we send them! 


Write Today. 
N. W. SCHOOL OF TAXIDERMY, 
Omaha, Nebr. 
73 B Street 






















































9 1 OO Trrewnrens $75 


OLD RELIABLE CONSOLIDATED 
TYPEWRITER EXCHANGE 


243 BROADWAY (Est.1881) NEW YORK 
Absolutely Reliable Typewriters 
(all makes). Shipped subject to 
examination anywhere. Send for 
“SPECIAL BARGAIN LIST.” 

















brass section 
side strain upon 
Any cleaner will 
fit. Ask your 
dealer for it. 
Price,prepaid, $1.00 
State caliber. 
Send for 56-pg. 
catalogue “C 


the thus relieved of 


screw, 
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RAPID LOADER CO. 


' THE “RAPID LOADER” 


Will load the single or double barrel shotgun, 
either right, left or both barrels, with in- 
credible swiftness and ease. Four shots from 
double gun in two seconds or less: three shots 


from siagle gun in rapid succession. Unquestionably the most 
important device offered the sportsman since the advent of the 
breech loading shotgun. Simple, reliable and inexpensive. 


PRICE $1.00. Catalogue tells all about it. 


Pontiac, Mich. 

















‘‘The Harder it Blows, the Brighter it Glows.” 


the Matchless (a22i:.) 
Cigar ie i ie ty 
Lishter sar tien 


—in wind, 
23 actual rain or 
size— With x 
side removed, sno w— 


sh wing suse on land 
tn position to ‘a ™ or sea 
light cigar, “ % ° 
ewarette or eR 

p'pe. 


The 
The 

ee | (lll, Racriy 
gar s ® ‘ 

Lighter 5 Se | Lighter 


Fits the vest- 

pocket like a ; Is a necessity 
match box. Is vn. to the smoker, 
always ready especially the 
and never fails 4 Automobilist, 
to work. It's Yachtsman, 
guaranteed for Golfer or 
two years. Sportsman. 


Your dealer has (or can get) ‘‘The Matchless 
Cigar Lighter’’—if he won't, we will mail you one 
postpaid, with instructions for use and our two- 
feat guarantee—on receipt of price, 50 cents. 
llustrated and descriptive circulars on application. 


The Matchless Cigar Lighter Mig. Co. 


Dept. 6. 16 John St , New York City, N. Y. 











Large game is hunted under con- 
ditions of weather and in tempera- 
tures which take the enjoyment out 


of camping unless the equipment 
provides the cleverest device of ex- 
perienced woodmen. 

Our camp equipments have been 
“worked out” in the woods. There 
are several special features of cold 
weather outfits which we alone pro- 
vide and which are clearly de- 
scribed in our catalogue S. Yours 
for the asking. 


ABERCROMBIE & FITCH CO., 


Complete outfits for Explorers, Campers, 
Prospectors and Hunters 


57 Reade St., (one door from Broadway), New York 














The Parker Gun Has 
Always Been a 
Winner 


W. R. Crosby shooting the Parker Gun at 
Denver, Colo., August 25, 1906, won th 


e 
Western Handicap, with the record score of 97 out of 100 at 21 yards rise, 
At the same shoot Mr. Crosby also scored 298 out of 300. 
« Such scores as these prove the merits of the Parker Gun beyond question. 
’ The Parker Gun has always done the greatest shooting the world has ever 


own. Send for catalogue. 


AND WILL 
ALWAYS BE 
FOUND 

AT THE TOP 
















Please say you saw 





N. Y. Salesrooms, 32 Warren St. PARKER BROTHERS, 55 Cherry St., Meriden, Conn. 


it in Field and Stream 
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Sportsmen’s Clothing 


Sheds Water like a Duck’s Back 


Combines the advantage of perfect tailoring with 
perfect protection against rain. Waterproofed by 
a patent process. permitting thorough ventilation. 
Cloth as soft as chamois, yet rain canaot penetrate 
it, whether in driving downpour or dreary all-day 
drizzle. Equally appropriate to fair or rainy 
weather. Fit, finish and waterproof qualities guar- 


anteed. Sightly and durable. 

Coat double stitched and lined throughout with 
same material. Reinforced shoulder cap. Patent 
beliosws under arm gives extra ventilation, and 
freedom vf mecvement with paddle, rod or gun. 
Pockeis “very where. 

Trousers reir forced from hip to knee. Double seat. 

Give snug breast measure, height, and length of 
arm from center ot back. Waist and leg for trousers, 

Light, tan or dead grass green. 

Coat, $5; trousers, $3; hat $1. Express prepaid. 


FOR LADIES’ WEAR 


Neatly tailored coat ani skirt. Gives absolute 
protection on any outing trip, Suitable for gun- 
ning, fishing, tramping, boating, climbing. Coat, 
$5.00 ; skirt, $4.00. Express prepaid. Booklet, with 
samples of material and directions for self measure- 
ment sent free. 


BIRD, JONES & KENYON, 2 Biandina St., Utica, N. ¥ 














Du Pont Smokeless 


IS THE POWDER FOR 


SPORTSMEN TO TIE TO 


SPECIFY IT IN YOUR ei” E. I. DU PONT COMPANY 
SHELLS WILMINGTON, DEL. 





























THE THREE-BARREL GUN -@ Two Shot Barrels, One Rifle Barrel Combined. 


Perfect Balance—Light Weight 95-20, 26-36, 90-50 and 52) CALIBRE 


63—734 Ib. 
The Only Gun 


for all 











Classes of Game. 





SEND NOW FOR CATALOG 
for THE THREE BARREL GUN CO., Moundsville, W. Va. 








Please say you saw it in Field and Stream 
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ABSOLUTE PURITY and DEPENDENCE in WINES 


In the privacy of your homes and either for daily use or occasionally there is nothing that will 
give you more satisfaction than the wines of the Brotherhood Wine Co. The sixty-seventh 


annual price list is now ready and will be sent you on request. 2 F>) P) 2 
. Washington Sts, “stabli Washingtonville, N. ¥- 
BROTHERHOOD WINE CO., Pew “von wee TT y  Yuaverds Established step | i Smndepert, MY, 
Edward R. Emerson, President (Long Distance Telephone, 1776 Spring) 























sre? ae 48 33 The most perfect 
Mullin’s “Get There”? prises 
— — for use in very shallow water or through tangled grass 
and ree Thousands are in use, and endorsed by sportsmen every- 
where as the lightest, most comfortable and safest duck boats built. 
Length 14 ft., beam 36 in. Painted dead grass color. Price $20.00. 
Send for complete catalogue of the celebrated Mullins Steel Boats for Hunting 
and Fishing, Row Boats, Motor Boats, etc. All orders promptly filled. 


The W. H. Mullins Co., 127 Franklin St., Salem, O. 
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1OME “FOLDING BoA T 0., e BURG, OHIO. a N teage ) COOKER CO. Toledo, Oo. f 


PLACED IN YOUR HOME FOR $1.00. Easy Pay 
ment Plan—Pay for it out of the Money it Saves You. 
0-HI-0 Combination Baker and Steam Cooker with 

Two Ooors it Whistles, Prices $2 to $9.50. 


Adopted by governments &, - Saves so per cent. in fuel. es 50 pe per cent. in food 
sotlea oe every Tb, oundary Survey in last ? Saves 25 per cent. in meat bls ves 50 per cent. in 
© Ou U. & of testimonials doctor’ ‘s bills. Saves ze per cent. in‘labor. Takes the 
‘ lace of a cook or makes a good cook out of a poor 
ers Army Oftcer, Prospectors, Explorers aw tae. No mistakes. Hamdacmely, Siusteated catalogue 
best ever ever publ. ished. ts models to « free. We want good agents poss" will guarantee them 

free. Write to-day. $30 to “40 per week and expenses 

THE 














SUBSCRIBE 


Don’t Miss the Big Christmas Number *" Now: 























A $10, 000 BOOK FOR $2 


Second, sot toed enlarged edition of our Hunters’ and Trappers’ 
Guide, 350 pages, durably bound in leather and gold, 250 pictures illus- 
trating all fur-bearing animals, modern and ancient traps. Reveals 
hunters’ and trappers’ secrets. How and where to hunt and trap profit- 
ably. This encylopedia of hunting and trapping is highly indorsed by 
sportsmen of national reputation. Price, $2.00. To our shippers, $1.25. 

We pay 1Oto 5Opercent morefor Furs and Hides than you 
can get at home. Write for market reports, price list and shipping tags. 


ANDERSCH BROS., Dept.53, Minneapolis, Minn. 








AMINNEAPOL!S,MINNS 









































E RVO U 1 N e Me Exhausted or Debilitated 

== Nerve Force from any Cause 

Cured by WINCHESTER’S HYPOPHOSPHITES OF LIME AND SODA 

(Dr. J. F. Cuurcuitt’s Formula) and WINCHESTER’S SPECIFIC PILL 
They contain no Mercury, Iron, Cantharides, Morphia, Strychnia, Opium, Alcohol, ete. 

The Specific Pill is purely vegetable, has been tested and prescribed by physicians, and has proven té be the best, safest, 


and most effective treatment known to medical science for restoring Vitality, no matter how originally impaired, as it reaches 
the root of the Our are the best of their kind, and conta’ A only the best and purest ingredients that money 


can buy and science produce; therefore we cannot offer free samples. 


Price, Oy geacd mat” No Humbug, C. O. D., or Treatment Scheme. 


Dear Sirs: I have used a bottle of your of M for liver and kidney complaints in my own 
PERSONAL OP OPINIONS: rson and received much benefit, so I Aa 44 aes = dollars and will ask ang to send me as much as you can by 
— for that amount, until we can get it through the regular channels. I am confident it is just what I have been in search of Tes 
Sabena g your Hypop of Lime and Soda, and am pleased with the preparation. Yours sincerely, J. WES 
a know of no remedy in the whole “Materia Medica equal to your Specific Pill for Nervous Debility-ADOLPH BEHRE, M. D., Professor of 
Organic Chemistry and Physiology, New York.- 


Send for free treatise. Winchester & Co., Chemists, 614 Beekman Bldg., N.Y. ™*i303"** 
























Please say you saw it in Field and Stream 
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PFLUEGER’S 


CELEBRATED 


Fishing Tackle 

























Steel Fishing Rods 


invariably transform every bite into a 
catch. For all-around fishing they have 
the requisite spring and quick action. 
While elastic, they are strong and out- 
last any other rod on the market. We 
have manufactured them for over six- 
teen years, with constant improvements ; 
always of the very best material and ex- 
pert workmanship. Look for our trade- 
mark “Bristol” on every real seat. Ab- 


solutely guaranteed. 
Send for our Handsome 
Illustrated Catalogue. It’s free 


THE 
Horton Mfg. Co., 
81 Horton St., 
















has stood the test for nearly a quarter of a century. 

We make the largest line in the world—it includes 
ali sorts of baits, spoons, flies, snell hooks, lines, 
leaders, reels, and a number of patented specialties 
that anglers need. If you wish the most killing arti- 
ficia) bait, spoon, fly or spinner, insist on having 


Pflueger’s Luminous 


If unable to secure our 3 from your dealer let 
us know, and we will send you some interesting in- 
formation, 


THE ENTERPRISE MFG, COMPANY 
AKRON, OHIO, U.S. A. 4 
) _— 
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10,686 novices—most of them with no tool ex- 
Sarg whatever —built boats by the Brooks 

ystem last year. Over 50 per cent. have built 
their second boats. Many have established them- 
selves in the boat building business. 

If you can drive a nail and cut out a piece of 
material from a full size pattern—you can build a 
Canoe — Row-boat — Sail-boat — Launch — or 
Yacht—in your leisure time—at home. 

consists of exact 
The Brooks System ¢prsis's of exact 
patterns of every part of the boat—with detailed 
instructions and working illustrations showing 
each step of the work—an itemized bill of material 
required and how to secure it. 

All you need is the patterns, costing from $2.50 
up—and materials from $5.00 up. Only common 
household tools required. 

We also furnish complete boats in the Knock 
Down form—ready to put together. Satisfaction 
guaranteed or money refunded. 

Our big free catal»g tells how you can build 
boats all styles—all sizes. 


Brooks Boat Manufacturing Co. 
(Originators of the Pattern System 
of Boat Building). 


811 Ship Street, Bay City, Mich., U.S.A. 





Price, $8.00 


Best Bait Casting Reel made Outcast, outlast any other. Speol 
runs free on ball bearings when casting. Sold by all dealers or sent by 
express, with the privilege of examination, on receipt ef price. 


THE CHAMBERLIN CARTRIDGE & TARGET CO., Cleveland, Oblo 





OUR LEADER 
20 ft. launch, equipped with our 


new “ way” gasoline motor 
$425.00 


Send ten-cent stamp for new catalogue of 
AUTO BOATS 


GAS EROINE & POWER CO., and 
CHARLES L. SEABURY & CO., Consolidated 
Morris Heights, New York City 


Down Town Office, 1: Broadway, New York 
Chieago Office, 1409 Michigan Ave. 
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14 West 22d Street 





ern UU AM THE ILLUSTRATED es 
Devoted to Fishing, Shooting, O [ . I ‘D O O Two Dollars a Year. 
Baseball, Football, Automo- Fifteen Cents a Copy. 
biling, Kennel and All Other Double Numbers 25c a Copy, 
Clean Recreation CO @ N EWS Published Monthly. 
RANT RE MERIT 14 West 22d Street, NEW YORK RO BREE SR 


Every person who is interested in the various forms of recreation which assist mankind in living a 
more healthful life, will appreciate OUTDOOR NEWS. By use of the large page (8x12 inches, type measure) 
the superb illustrations, which are a strong feature of the magazine, are full of life and vigor. Standing for 
clean, high-class recreation, OUTDOOR NEWS willinterest you. All the best newsdealers sell it. 


No Other Publication Just Like It 


We believe that if FIELD AND STREAM interests you, as it does, OUTDOOR NEWS will also 
please you and by having both you will not feel that you are, duplicating. 


Just to Get Acquainted 


We want you toknow OUTDOOR NEWS, and to give you an opportunity we will mail October, No- 
vember and December numbers for 35 cents in stamps. 


‘hee NEWS COMPANY 








Our Christmas number is always 25 cents a copy. 


NEW YORK 


























$16.50 BUYS THIS ITHACA HAMMERLESS GUN 
ITHACA No. 1, SPECIAL HAMMERLESS Double Barrel Shot Gun, 


Smokeless steel barrels, Checkered Black Walnut full pistol-grip stock 
and forend. Oil finished. Extra THICK NITRO BREECH, patent 
cross bolt, reinforced frame and narrow matted rib. Are STRONG, 
HARD SHOOTERS spec jally made for nitro powders. CAN FUR- 


NISH IN FOLLOWING SPECIFICATIONS ONLY 12 Gauge, 30 
in. 7 3-4 to 8 1-4 Ibs., price $16 
Send 3 cents for 64 et atalog and Bargain Li 


THE CHAS. J. GODFREY CO., 111 Chambers St., N. Y. 


calls fora Foon gun 

BIG A ere any 
Sas tleger 

lock, action ectiy—on “~y 

all residue of black comeniions # 
res wwder—keeps all metal parts 
right and freefromrust. Gen- 
erous rm free. Write to 
G. W. COLE CO. Washing- 
ton Life Bldg., New York City. 























A good night compan- THE BRILLIANT SEARCHLIGHT. 
“lon. No hunter should 
be without one, Car- 
ried on the head, can 
be tilted up or down, 
throws a bright light 
wherever you look, 
will not smoke, heat, 
or blow out. Two styles of reflectors: locomotive and mirror 
lens, Automatic generator. Burne carbide. Made in 3 differ- 
ent styles. Single lens, spreads | the —— Double Jens, 
concentrates the light, $6.00, geable lens, 

both single and double. $6.50. 


THE NORTHWESTERN CLASP KNIFE. Opened with one 


band, giving use of 
other. Blade is locked 
when open or closed, 
Length over a » 9% in. 
Cutting 1» 4% In. Stag handle, weight 40z. Price, $2.50. 
Sold by all ealers or direct. Send for circular. 7 


R. C. KRUSHKE, Duluth, Minn. 











THE CROSBY 
+ « $3.85 j cents, prepaid 
> Jet Black, 
’ Warm, Soft, Handsome, 
Durable 


Also Mocha, Kid, Kazan, and Rein- 
deer Gloves, unlined and silk lined, for men and 
women. Natural Black Galloway fur Coatsand Robes, 


Black and Brown Frisian and Black Dog Skin Coats. 
Ele gant fur lined coats, with blended Muskrat or Russian 
Marmot lining, collar of Otter or Persian Lamb. Send us 
cow or horse hides, calf, dog, deer or other skins, and let 
us tan them for you, soft, light, odorless and moth- 
proof, for Robes, Coats, Rugs or Gloves, ** and Crosby 
pays the freight." We do robe, rug and coat making, 
also repair work, taxidermy and head mounting. We 
buy no hides, skins, raw furs or Ginseng. Write for 

Catalogue, mentioning this magazine. 
THE CROSBY FRISIAN FUR COMPANY \ 

116 Mill Street, Rochester, New York 
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Cut It In Half 


and you will see that, un- 
like all other Collar Buttons 


The One-Piece 


Krementz 


is double thick, where 
double strength is needed— 
in the shank. Not a weak 
spot in it. Made of one 
piece only. Hammered into 
graceful shape that makes 
it easyto button and unbut- 
ton. 21 models for ladies 
and gentlemen. Gold, Sil- 
ver, or Rolled Plate. Free 
booklet, ‘* The Story of a 
Collar Button,’’ gives 
entertaining information. 
Want one? 

KREMENTZ 2 CO. 

71 Chestnut Street 
Newark, N. J. 





Ourw> Gaths utt, 
Send for our 1906 Catalogue 


THE LYMAN GUN SIGHT CORPORATION 
MIDDLEFIELD, CONNECTICUT 
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H Greatest Revolver 
° ¢ Value for the Money ~* 


Send for Catalogue. HARRINGTON & RICHARDSON ARMS CO0., 232 Park Avenue, Worcester, Mass. 

















THEYRE MADE TO MEASURE 


Putman Boots. 


Go On like a glove and fit allover. 


For a Quarter of a Century Putman Boots have been the standard among Western Hunters, Pros- 
pectors, Ranchmen and Engineers (who demand the best) and we have learned through our personal 
contact with them how to make a perfect boot. Putman Boots are in use in nearly every civilized 
country in the World. They are Genuine Hand Sewed, Water Proofed, Made to Measure. 
Delivery charges prepaid, and cost no more than others. Send for catalogue of over 
30 different stvies of boots, and self measurement blank. Also Indian Tanned Moosehide Moccasins. 
Illustration shows Ne. 900, 14 inches high. Bellows Tongue. Uppers are Special 
Chrome Tanned Calf Skin, tanned with the grain of the hide left on, making the 
leather water proof, black or brown color. Made to measure and delivered for $7.50. 

H, J. PUTMAN & CO., 25 Hennepin Ave., Minneapolis, Minn. 
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strictly in advance. 
cepted for 





Sporting and Country Properties for Sale 


Advertisements will be inserted under this head for five cents a word for each insertion, payable 

Numbers and initials count as words. 
less than fifty cents. 
inserted at rate of $3.75 an inch, $2.00 one-half inch. 


No advertisement ac- 
Display advertisements will be 











CONNECTICUT. 


A rare estate, located in the best section, near 
Bridgeport. Sixty-five miles from New York City, 
via N. Y., N. H. & H. R. R.; electric trolley to with- 
in one-eighth mile of property. Grounds twenty 
acres in extent; water frontage of 1,200 feet on the 
beautiful Housatonic River. Improvements consist 
of the house, containing fourteen rooms, and built 
at a cost of $6,000; barn, stable, carriage-house and 
other buildings. Pear, apple and other fruit trees 
in abundance; excellent water; churches and schools 
near by. Good shooting for ducks, rail and ruffed 

ouse, good fishing for striped bass, bluefish, etc. 

he river affords splendid facilities for boating. 
Price, $12,000. Address G. R., care of FIELD AND 
STREAM. 





COLORADO. 

The Divide Land and Cattle Co. has 1,000 acres 
under 5-pole fence, fifteen miles from Redstone, 
Colorado. Redstone has a casino, country club, 
and is the site of J. C. Osgood’s famous million dol- 
lar country estate; several men of wealth have 
shooting boxes and estates near the company’s 
holdings. The property is inside the Forest Re- 
serve, so will always have access and first use of 
the Forest Reserve free range of several hundred 
million of acres. Grass and wild ain grow on 
the reserve up to the horses’ saddle girths. No 
better plant could be found to raise cattle or polo 
ponies or fine horses, only two months’ feeding, a 
fine mountain stream bisects the property, six 
miles of stream enclosed in fence. Good buildings, 
cellars, well, springs, stables, etc., on property and 
perfect climate. President Roosevelt camped last 
spring near the property. Government title guar- 
anteed. All the water that can be used. Superb 
views, old Ragged Mountain, where are abundance 
of Mountain Sheep, is just over the company’s 
holdings. Will sell for $30,000. Address al a 
Charlton, Secretary, P. O. Box 281, Delta, Colorado. 
or FIELD AND STREAM Office. 


LONG ISLAND. 


Farm of 90 acres, located on the Sound north of 
Jamesport, with a frontage of over 700 feet, extend- 
ing back from the Sound to Sound Avenue. On 
this property there are two regular sets of farm 
buildings; most of the land is cleared and under a 
high state of cultivation, the soil being of excellent 
quality. Views from the bluff overlooking the water 
and the country to the south are magnificent. Price, 
$22.600. 

Seventy acres of land fronting on Long Island 
Sound, covered with a heavy growth of timber; no 
buildings; 800 feet of shore front. Price, $15,000. 
This property is north of Mattituck. 

Farm of about 35 acres, located on Sound Avenue, 
running through to the water, with some 350 feet 
of frontage on the same. Good set of farm build- 
ings in fair repair; excellent soil. This property is 
north of Riverhead. Price, $7,000. 

Farm of 50 acres, with 500 feet of frontage on 
the Sound and Sound Avenue. On this property 
there is a very good set of farm buildings, and the 
land is mostly all under a high state of cultivation. 
Price, $12,500. Address D. E. G., care of FIELD 
AND STREAM. 


One hundred and fifty acres of Lioyd’s Neck, qos 
high land, 1% miles of beach front, half the land 
cleared, balance in timber, rights in large fresh 
water lake. This place would make a fine country 
estate for anyone demanding a fine farm, lm 
shooting and fishing, and the advantages of a first- 











class water front, and it can be bought for $175,000. 
Address E. H. B., care of FIELD AND STREAM, 





Magnificent Long Island Farm or Estate, about 
200 acres, near Huntington. Land all cleared but 
a few acres and laid out in fields, which are well 
fenced, and every field has water in it, supplied by 
windmills. This land is in a fine state of cultiva- 
tion. There is an orchard of over a thousand trees. 
Farm has a long road frontage and has a flag sta- 
tion and siding on the railroad. There is a house of 
15 rooms, steam heat and water. There is a spring 
lake which supplies the ice to fill three large ice- 
houses. There are barns, sheds, shops, pickle 
houses, a saw mill, etc., aggregating about 28 build- 
ings in . An average crop from each field pro- 
duced over $27,000, rice, $80,000. For further 
particulars address Farm Bureau, Room 1338, 150 
Nassau St., New York City. 


Sightly Long Island Farm. Would make grand 
shooting preserve. About 200 acres, 100 cleared, 
and the balance fine timber. This is a half mile 
from railroad station, and occupies some very high 
hills, which command a magnificent view of Long 
Island Sound. House of 10 rooms, barns and out- 
buildings. Water from well 200 feet deep is sup- 
plied by an engine. House is surrounded by a mag- 
nificent grove. Price, $200 an acre. For further 
articulars address Farm Bureau, Room 1338, 1 

assau St., New York City. 


67 acres of land forming a point and connected 
with the mainland by a narrow causeway sufficient 
for road purposes, known as Duck Island, and 
wooded almost to the water edge. All spots that 
are encroached upon by salt water are protected by 

ranite walls. legant protected harbor with 15 
eet of water at low tide. Elevations up to 100 feet 
command elegant views of Long Island Sound and 
Huntington Bay. Excellent fishing and fine duck 
shooting in season. Fine bathing beach. This 
property can be purchased for $75,000, and within 
two years it would probably be worth double the 
money, as shore front properties are becoming very 
scarce and there is nothing exactly like this on the 
north shore of Long Island. Address E. A. D., care 
of FIELD AND STREAM. 


DO YOU THINK New York will stop growing in 
1908? The Astor Fortune was founded on New York 
land. With tunnels cenetns the Long Island 
Railway with the New York Subway, the same op- 
ortunity exists now. Lots on the north shore of 
ng Island, with complete modern_improvements, 
15 minutes’ ride from the center of New York City, 
for a few hundred dollars, payable at 10 per cent. 
quarterly. Prospectus, etc., address BRUCE H. 
DELAMATER, care of FIELD AND STREAM, 











NEW BRUNSWICK, CANADA. 


A summer home at Lake Utopia, New Bruns- 
wick, Canada, consisting of large roomy house and 
out-buildings, with 1,700 acres of forest preserve, 
stocked with native game and three miles of fine 
trout streams filled with brook trout. Address 
Cc. H. S., care “Field and Stream.” 








FLORIDA. 


Fine property on Lake Monroe, at head of navi- 
pation on Be Johns River. Good hunting and fish- 

Club house containing 60 or 60 rooms. 

Iso other Florida properties in the mountain 
and lake section of e State when the hunting 
and fishing is at its best and the winter climate 
superior to Southern California. Addréss Florida 
Club House, care of FIELD AND STREAM. 


GAME AND FISH PRESERVE—Forty-three 
thousand acres in Florida fenced, keeper’s house, 
roads and trails, on river, railroad three miles, no 
hunting three years, bear, panther, deer, turkey, 
quail, salt and fresh water fish; $40,000. Terms rea- 
sonable. H. L., care of FIELD AND STREAM. 
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FOR SALE! 


An Ideal Home for a Sportsman 


This ideal home for a sportsman is within one and a half miles of Presi- 
dent Roosevelt’s hunting home, “Pine Knot,” in Albemarle county, Virginia. 
The place contains 100 acres of land, half of which is cleared, the rest stocked 
with game. There is a house of six rooms, barn, ice-house, stables, etc. 
There is a grist-mill on the property, in perfect repair, with a good business, 
and excellent water power. The place is excellently situated for a sportsman 
or a sporting club, as hunting rights on thousands of acres could be easily 
secured. The property will advance rapidly in value in the next year, and 
the man who buys it will make a good investment. If you wish to learn 
particulars about this place you must write quick, as the place must be sold 
at once. DPreference will be given to the first individual or club that applies. 

Wire or write 


Plummer F. Jones Avonia, Virginia 











A Gentleman’s Country Seat For 
Sale in Florida 


ROYAL OAK 


The delightful country place of the late Thomas L. Harris at Mohawk, Lake 
Co., Florida, consisting of about one thousand acres of virgin pine forests 
filled with native game; several small lakes stocked with black hass. Boat 
house and boat. Modern house of 12 rooms, hot and cold water, two bath 
rooms, wide verandas—situated on a hill, one of the highest points in the 
State, overlooking Lake Juanita. Scenery and view from veranda unsur- 
passed in the South. The house is surrounded by beautiful gaounds set with 
palms, orange and other fruit trees, and rare plants from many lands. 
For further particulars, write to 


C. H. Stokes, P.M. Mohawk, Florida 
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TRAVEL, GUIDES, RESORTS 














Advertisements will be inserted under this classi- 
fication for five cents a word for each insertion. 
Numbers and initials count as words. Cash must 
accompany order. No advertisements accepted for 
less than fifty cents. Display cards exceeding two 
anes at the rate of $3.75 per inch, $2.00 one-half 
inc 

Our purpose is to make these pages a directory 
of where to shoot and fish, how to get there and 
where to stop. 








MEXICO. 
SIERRA MADRE MOUNTAINS—Guide for hunt- 
ers, trappers and tourists. Trapping bears and 
lions a specialty. Address W. F. Stegall, Colonia 
Pacheco, Chihuahua, Mexico. 


PARTRIDGE AND WOODCOCK SHOOTING. 
Best section in New York State. For terms, address 
F. HANSMANN, Smithville Flats, Chenango Coun- 
ty, New York. 


MERRITT & KINNE, 
Sportsmen’s Guides for partridge, quail, woodcock 
and rabbit. Dog training and boarding a specialty. 
References on application, We are +. on 
, Centerville Station, Sullivan Co.., 








can “SNIPE, owe AND RABBIT ON LONG 
SLAND. 


Live duck decoys. Lice nse to gun on club presets 
Good accommodations. Write for dates. G. CARY 
SMITH, Centre Moriches, me 5, 


Big Game Hunting !! 


You are taking no chance 
when you visit 5 


Northern Maine 










4634 Deer ) Our Record for the 
207 Moose 
38 Bear Season of 1905 


OPEN SEASON, 1906: 
Deer, October 1 to December 15 3 
Moose, October 15 to December 1 















Our Sportsman’s Guide Book 


“IN THE 
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contains information in detail of 
inestimable value to every sports- 
man. Copy mailed anywhere for 
10c. ian stamps to cover postage. 


ADDRESS: 
GUIDE BOOK 12, BANGOR, MAINE 
C.C. BROWN, Gen'l Pass’r Agent 











RIPOGENUS LAKE CAMPS. 


Sportsmen cannot find a better section in the 
State for moose, deer, bear, partridges, etc. Good 
accommodations, good table, bear dogs, fast launch 
for convenience of patrons. Send for circular and 
map. REGINALD C. THOMAS, care Grant Farm, 
via Roach River, Maine; Chesuncook P. O., Maine. 





HUNTER’S RETREAT. 
Best partridge shooting in the county; also an 
abundance of other game. Situated two miles west 
of White Lake. Write early for circular and en- 
i. ee N. B. BROWN, Bethel, Sullivan Co., 


——_—_. 


SPORTSMAN’S RETREAT. 
Duck shooting. Batteries. Point shooting with 
live decoys on Shinnecock Bay. Guides. Apply to 
GEO. A. LANE, son of Wm. N. Lane, Good Ground, 


MOUNTAINS OF FLORIDA. 


Do you want to shoot deer, turkey, quail, snipe or a 
big alligator this winter—catch black bass weighing 
ten pounds and over, or pick oranges off the trees? 
If you do, better write at once for booklet telling 
about The Jolly Palms, Rooms are limited. C. H: 
STOKE Ss, Mohi awk, _Lake Co., Florida. 





COMFORTABLE COUNTRY BOARD 


in famous Piedmont region. Quail, Rabbit, Squirrel 
and Wild Turkey shooting; trained dogs; competent 
guides. Fox hunting. C. & O. R’y. City refer- 
ences from former patrons. Address W. E. 
MONEY, Cismont, Virginia. _ 


QUAIL SHOOTING. 
WANTED—A few sportsmen to whom I may fur- 
nish board and shooting on five thousand acres, 
Dogs and horses supplied. Shooting exceptionally 
good. S. P. Stoney, Monks Corner, S. C 


GREEN POINT DUCK MARSHES, 


Combahee River, S. C., for lease or sale. Quaii 
shooting adjoining high lands. Comfortably fur- 
nished winter home with 3,500 acres quail shooting, 
four miles ducking marshes along river. Medway 
River, S. C. SAM’L G. STONEY, Charleston, S. C. 


TOWER HILL FARM 
will accommodate sportsmen for the season, Novem- 
ber ist to March Ist. Quail, woodcock and other 
game. Good dogs and team. Comfortable South- 
ern home. Engagement with one party at a time. 
5. M. TULL, Kinston, N. C. 


HOTEL GRACE, 


The ideal quail hunter’s home. Also deer, duck, 
geese, turkey, etc. Deer season, Oct. 1 to Jan. 
Quail and other game, season, Nov. 1 to Feb. 1. 
Large areas for hotel guests. Modern hotel, bch 
water-works, inside toilets, electric bells, etc. Fine 
siaee for sportsmen and their families. Experi- 
enced guides and good dogs. Address W. F. 
SNEAD, Prop., Clarksville, Mecklenburg Co., Va. 





VIRGINIA RESORT. 


Having some 25,000 acres of exclusive shooting 
privileges, a number of trained quail, wild turkey 
and deer dogs, competent guides, first-class accom- 
modations and livery, I am offering to the sports- 
man accommodations, guides and trained dogs for 
the hunting of quail, wild turkey and d¢ger, taking 
charge of every arrangement from thefr stepping 
off of train at my place to their departure from 
same. A few well-broken quail dogs for sale. 
age references given. Open season, Nov. a to 
Feb. 1. For further information address DR, H. L. 
ATKINS. Boydton, Va. 
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Acres of _ se 
Game Preserves— “¥ 
Come Here for Sport!' 












Deer, Quail, Squirrel and Rabbit in abundance. 
Fox Hunting a Special Feature. 
Riding, Driving. Splendid Colf Course. 


The Mecklenburg Hotel 


CHASE CITY, VIRGINIA 














a 


ie 








is the most modern and best equipped hotel in the South. Steam heat, 
Location and surrouncings unsurpassed. Ideal cl.mate. 


Moderate 






electric lights. 
Service and cuisine maintained upon the highest standard 
Club house connected. The Hydriatric Department embraces 







terms. 
the Baruch and Nauheim Baths. Chase City ison the Southern Ry., 
three hours from Richmond. Through trains from all northern points. 





W rite for illustrated booklet ard ct:er information. 


a THE MECKLE BUR’ M:NERAL SFRINGS Co. 
Chase City, Va. 











A GOLDEN CHRISTMAS 


Or A GOLDEN NEW YEAR 
r ad : The oranges are ripening on the trees 





all about the great tropical gardens that 
surround 


THE 
TAMPA BAY 
HOTEL 


Scarlet hibiscus, glorious poinsettias, 
roses and lilies are there. Curious, delight- 
ful shrubs from Japan; arbor-vitae runs riot, 
and—all the wonders of a tropic Garden of 

. “ Ne 

Even in modern Florida there is nothing else so luxurious and delightful as THE TAMPA BAY 
HOTEL, your castle in Spain—with every modern device for comfort. 

The hotel overlooks the beautiful Tampa Bay. The fishing and boating are ideal. ‘There is 
hunting, motoring, tennis, cycling, golf and driving. The only taco city in this country is but a 
short drive away—Ybor City, the home of the Cuban cigar makers. 

Spend Christmas and the Holidays at THE T A BAY HOTEL. Open continuously from 
November 12th to the end of the Florida season. Special low rate for December and January, 

Splendid schedules and train service from the North and Northwest via Atlantic Coast Line, 
Southern Railway, Seaboard Air Line Railway and their connections. 

For booklets and further information, address 


DAVID LAUBER, MANAGER, TAMPA, FLA. 
or any agent of the Atlantic Coast Line, Southern Railway or Seaboard Air Line Railway 
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Holland-America Line | 














New York-Rotterdam, via Boulogne-sur-mer 
3 1-2 Hours from Paris or London 


NEW AMSTERDAM  NOORDAM £RYNDAM 


NEW 
TWIN SCREW 17,250 Tons 12,500 Tons 12,500 Tons 
STEAMERS POTSDAM, 12,600 Tons STATENDAM, 10,500 Tons 


Short and Convenient Route to 


PARIS, LONDON, SWITZERLAND, ITALY 
and SOUTHERN EUROPE, via BOULOGNE- 
SUR-MER. 94 HOLLAND, BELGIUM, GER- 
MANY and AUSTRIA, via ROTTERDAM 








FOR GENERAL INFORMATION, ILLUSTRATED HANDBOOKS, ‘ETC., APPLY TO 


NEW YORK CITY, 39 Broadway SAN FRANCISCO, CAL., 21 Post Street 

CHICAGO, ILL., 69 Dearborn Street MINNEAPOLIS, MINN , 121 So. 3d Street 

BOSTON, MASS., 84 State Street NEW ORLEANS, LA., 219 St. Charles St. 

ST. LOUIS, MO., Cor. Locust and 9th Sts. TORONTO, CAN., 40 Toronto Street 
MONTREAL, CAN., 178 St. James Street 
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“The 20th Century Limited” 


Fastest Long Distance Train in the World 
960 Miles in 18 Hours 


via the 





“America’s Greatest Railroad ” 


This magnificent train is equipped with Pullman cars of the very latest design and has all the special 
features which have made the New York Central service so deservedly popular. Barber, Fresh 
and Salt Water Baths, Valet, Ladies’ Maid, Manicure, Stock and Market Reports, Telephone, 


Stenographer, etc. 
A dozen other fast trains between 


NEW YORK, BOSTON 
AND 
BUFFALO, DETROIT, CLEVELAND, COLUMBUS, CINCINNATI, 
INDIANAPOLIS, CHICAGO, ST. LOUIS 
the West and Southwest 


C. F. DALY, Passenger Traffic Manager, New York 























LEXINGTON HOTEL THE NEW GRAND 


IN THE CENTER OF EVERYTHING 








Just off Broadway on 47th Street West Broadway and 3lst Street, NEW YORK 
and Long Acre Square. NEW YORK 
500 Gentlemen's 
Rooms Cafe 
Ladies’ 
Restaurast 
Opened Unsurpassed Moorish 
January, 1906 Apartments Roem 
a Popular 
Bath Rooms Prices 
Ladies’ 
324 Rooms Reception 
Absolutely with Private — and 
Fireproof Baths Drawiog 
Room on 
Ground 
Floor 
Cuisine 
Unexcelled Homelike 











High Class and Up-to-Date Hotei 
$1.50 PER DAY AND UP 


EUROPEAN PLAN. 





Cable Address: “*GRANOTEL ” 
SEND FOR BOOKLET. 


Within Five Minutes Walk of EIGHT THEATRES, a Bathe Py A Geek -aaamne 


Send for Souvenir Postal Cards. THE HURLBERT GRAND HOTEL CO. 
GEO. F. HURLBERT, Pres. 


GBO. R. JONES & SONS. Also THE NEW SHERMAN, JAMESTOWN, N. Y. 
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“Mission” Gun Cabinets 











The Sportsman's Joy 


AN IDEAL 
CHRISTMAS 
PRESENT. 
These Cabinets 
are made and de- 
signed by s»orts- 
men who admire 
artistic, simple and 
practical den furni- 
ture and believe 
that ‘“a_ satisfied 
customer is’ the 
best  advertise- 


ment.”’ 





No. 25 No, 75 


_ No. 25. For a fine Cabinet occupying little room this one will appeal to many sportsmen. Width, 34 
inches. Height, 62 inches. Made and finished in the latest approved Mission Style with handsome and 
attractive Cathedral Glass panel in top of door. Rack for 5 guns and room for other equipment. The 


“most desirable cabinet in the market at the price, Price, $30.00. 


No. 75. One of our most pleasing designs, made of choice western oak; height, 75 inches; width, 40 
inches; depth, 14 inches. Gun compartment occupies entire width of case, with rack for nine guns, 
or fishing rods, canoe paddles, etc. Two small draws inside of case are convenient for small articles, 
and shelf and recessed space at top of case provide an excellent display place for choice Bric-a-brac, 
Taxidermy, Statuary, etc. A cabinet that will give a rich and distinct note of character to hall, dining- 
room, or office. Weathered quarter-sawed oak, waxed, polished. Price, $75.00. 

No. 85. This is one of our new designs, made of select quartered oak, 80 inches high, 37% inches 
wide, 13 inches deep. The compartment for guns measures 54 inches high, 18 inches wide, 10 inches 
deep. Three draws 10x10 and 4 inches deep are provided for ammunition, tackle and small articles. 
A spacious compartment, 11 x 32x10 inches, for clothing is provided at the top of the case, the doors of 
which are decorated with game pictures, colored to harmonize with the general weathered oak effect of 
the cabinet. Doors and draws are fitted with the best brass locks, and provided with two keys. The 
workmanship of this case is of the very best. Sides and back are paneled. Weathered oak, dull waxed, 
polished. Price, $85.00. 

No. 90. This is one of our newest and most handsome designs brought out this season. Height, 89 
inches; width, 34 inches; depth, 13 inches. Gun compartment with padded rack for six guns. Size, 
11x18x58 inches. Fitted with eight-dav clock. Six draws, 5x10x10 inches. Small compartment for 
hunting boots, shoes, etc. Size, 11x 11x23. Heavy plate glass in door with semi-opaque art glass back 
of lattice work in top of door. Made of select oak; finished the popular weathered oak finish, which 
shows the handsome quartered oak to the best advantage with the inlay decorations at top of case. 
Price, $98.00. 

These prices are all net cash, and Include crating and packing ready for shipment at factory. Cash 
must accompany order. We refer by permission to the publishers of this magazine. Order early If you 
wish to make sure of receiving it by freinht in time for Xmas. Otherwise you will be disappointed. 


aT 














B. M. MASON e 35 West 21st Street « NEW YORK 
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kK Greatest Revolver = 
° ¢ Value for the Money ~* 


Send for Catalogue. HARRINGTON & RICHARDSON ARMS CO., 232 Park Avenue, Worcester, Mass. 


























Order Ski and Toboggans Now 


We manufacture and sell them in the East, West and 
North. Our Styles Exactly Right. Prices the Lowest. 






Uncle Sam uses our Government Special Ski. Every Water Slide, Winter and Summer 
Resort knows of our Expert Patent Toboggans. 


WILD RICE SEED 


Fresh 1906 Crop. Now is the Time to Plant It. 
Any Quantity, 15 Cents Per Pound. 


Wild Rice for Eating Purposes, specially prepared, per 20 WW 
pound ° ‘ ‘ . . . . Cc 
The place to be outfitted if you come to Minnesota to hunt. . 
The Oldest Exclusive Gun and Sporting Goods House in the North- 
west. 
ESTABLISHED 18s5s5—OVER s50 YEARS AGO. 


Ghe WM. R. BURKHARD CO. - St. Paul, Minnesota 































5, 
The Complete Sportsmans Guide 


The most helpful and practical book ever written on sportsman’s affairs. 
544 pages, 1,000 illustrations. This book is heartily endorsed by Roosevelt, 
leveland and all great sportsmen who hav read it. 
Sent postpaid, together with a year’s sulscription, renewal or extension 
of subscription to FiELD AND STREAM for $2.00 
ADDRESS 


FIELD AND STREAM, 35 West 21st St. NEW YORK 


AGENTS will find the above offer a great money maker. Almost sells itself. Write for terms. 
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-A Perfect Scotch Whiskey 


Sleeping thro’ the years necessary 
for its awakening use 


Not a drop of D. & J. McCallum’s 
“ Perfection ”’ is bottled until it has had 
years of thorough maturing, curing and 
mellowing, under most expert and scientific 
supervision. 

That is why it was the so/e favorite at 
all functions during the visit of the King 
and Queen to Edinburgh, May, 1903. 


SOLE AGENTS FOR UNITED STATES: 


HOLLAND HOUSE 


NEW YORK 
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Tue Hunter: “I shot him right through the heart at 500 yards range, and I want a 
good photo to send my friends.” 
TuHE Dos: “J’ll never give you away, old man!” 




















¢ Value for the Money “ 


Send for Catalogue. HARRINGTON & RICHARDSON ARMS C0., 232 Park Avenue, Worcester, Mass. 
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Have you ever observed 
what hale and hearty 
men Ale-drinkers are, 
as a rule? 


Evans 


f\le 


Produces} siren 


oven gth 


Promotes} pisestion 


Insures{nun, 


Not merely a Stimulant but a Food. 
All Dealers and Restaurants 
Cc. H. EVANS & SONS 
Established 1756 








Hudson, New York 








Most Americans are connoisseurs in cocktafis— 
and a connoisseur’s taste demands uniformity in 
the flavor, strength, and mixing of his favorite 
drink. There’s onlv one kind of uniformly good 
cocktail—CLUB COCKTAILS. Bar cocktails are 
slapdash guesswork—good by accident—bad by 
rule—but never smooth or uniform to a cultivated 
taste. CLUB COCKTAILS are scientifically blended 
from choicest liquors, aged and mellowed to dell- 
cious flavor and aroma. Insist on CLUB. 

Seven varieties—each one perfect. 
Of all good grocers and dealers 
G. F. HEUBLEIN & BRO., Sole Props. 
New York London 


Warttard 





> PERFECT an 





A CUP OF \¢ 





YOUR GROCER OR DRUGGIST SELLS BOTH 
A PERFECT HEALTH FOOD 


A Satisfying Lunch Biscuit 


CHOCOLATE DIPPED 7 Bt. SUL 

is the be oo achievement in the science o feo toh 
HE NATURAL FOOD C'S SHREDDED WHEAT 

Tascaegs at *Miylers in their World Famed 


CHOCOLATE Making it doubly 
\ STRENGTHENING » INVIGORATING 


THE BEST CHILDRENS BISCUIT EVER PRODUCED = 

















AT! AL 
MENNEN’S forter bowen 
protect your handsand face from the painful chaping 


and chafing which winter winds and outdoor sports 
inflict on tender skins. Delightful After Shaving. 


Sold everywhere, or by mail 25 cents. Sample free. 


GERHARD MENNEN CO. Newark, N. J. « 
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Money Cannot Buy 
a Better Instrument 


Than the Gabler Piano, because no better 
piano can be made at any price 


For more than fifty years 


GABLER 
PIANOS 


have afforded delight and satisfaction in thousands of 
American homes, and made the “Gabler tone” famous for 
sweetness, clearness, brilliancy and reliability. Have you 
read 

“Around the World 


in a Piano Box’’? 


Drop us a postal and we'll send you @ copy 











ERNEST GABLER @ BRO. 


Established 1854 


465 Whitlock Ave., Borough Bronx, New York City 
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GOERZ 
TALK 


Number 
EIGHT 



















Why You Need a Celor NOW 





Fall is come, and with it shorter days, autumnal mists, landscapes bathed in subtle 
haze and chiaroscuro. Nature takes up her variegated garb of red and brown and 
gold. Narrow streets and alleys enwrap themselves in mysterious shadows, their house- 
tops only peering out in the bright daylight. Withal the most picturesque season of the 
year; the season of the poet and of the Artist. For the Photographer, too, it has 
infinite attractions and holds boundless treasures in store. 

But these are only for him who seeks them in the right spirit and with a proper 
understanding of the difficulties of his undertaking. IN THE FALL OF THE YEAR 
the actinic value of the light is small, and an EXTRA RAPID LENS IS A NECES- 
SITY, especially for fast shutter work. 


The Goerz Celor 


f 4-5 to f 5-5 is the lens to use for that purpose. 

IT COMBINES EXTREME SPEED WITH IDEAL DEFINITION, UN- 
EQUALED COVERING POWER, EVEN ILLUMINATION, unimpeachable work- 
manship, painstaking accuracy of mechanical adjustments. NO WEATHER IS TOO 
DULL, NO MOTION TOO RAPID. “Celor” lenses catch anything, any day, any 
time, anywhere. They will cover at FULL APERTURE any size of plate for which 
they are listed, giving exquisite definition up to the edges. By proper focussing ANY 
AMOUNT of SOFTNESS or SHARPNESS may be obtained AT WILL. 

With a CELOR there is no need worrying about results. Try one and get 
Lens-wise. We give you a ten days’ trial free of charge. Don’t be bashful about 
it. Just send us your name and address, or write for our new lens catalogue. It gives 
all particulars about “Celor” Lenses. 


C. P. GOERZ AMERICAN OPTICAL CO. 


52 Union Square, NEW YORK, and Heyworth Building, CHICAGO. 
Pacific Coast Agents, Messrs. Tellgmann & Torka, San Francisco, Cal. 
BERLIN PARIS LONDON ST. PETERSBURG VIENNA 
eB 
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The following was published in the Tucson (Ariz.) CITIZEN of Futy 23, 1906 


To Old Mexico and Return in an Orient 























. 


A REMARKABLE RECORD 


“Yesterday an Orient Buckboard containing two passengers, W. G. Middleton and wife of 
Tucson, made a run to the International line at Nogales and return, and while the trip was 
made merely to complete the demonstration that the Orient Buckboard will go anywhere a 
wheel vehicle can go with safety, economy and comfort, and was not made for record-breaking 
purposes, the following exact figures are given in connection with the run: 


Total distance traveled ...........ssssccees fesecee Qeccceeeees 152 miles 
ns an Sac ce weed Geesvebevenbes-eos 4% gallons 
OCR) GUROUME TRUTIGRENEE GT WGOR occ cccccccccsccsccccocecs 2 pints 
I EE I” I aio 6g nhs deine 4be'e bbe'0os wieeneseaee 13% hours 


“This makes an average of over 37 miles to the gallon of gasoline for the entire run, while 
the trip going, which was all in daylight, was made at the rate of exactly 


40 MILES TO THE GALLON OF GASOLINE 


“The consumption of lubricating oil was at the rate of 76 miles to the pint. The running 
time averaged 11% miles to the hour, over half of the return trip being after dark, which made 
slow running imperative. Losing the road on the desert also caused some delay. 

“The whole trip was made absolutely without trouble of any nature, and the little car is in 
fit shape to start on a trip of four times the distance if that should be called for. Not an 
adjustment was made on the entire run. 

“The Orient Buckboard made many friends in Nogales, as it has in Tucson, and all who 
saw it were wonderfully impressed with the fact that it is 


THE MOST PRACTICAL MOTOR CAR MADE 


for a man who wants a run for his money and at the same time a car that he need not run into 
the repair shop for ‘attention’’ after every run of consequence, You can be your own machin- 
ist if you own an Orient Buckboard, and it will not trespass upon your time at that.’”’ 

The above demonstration proves the utility of the Orient Buckboard for rough and ready 
use in all sections of the country, regardless of the road conditions. It also answers conclu- 
sively the question which is frequently asked: 


“Can the BUCKBOARD be operated on sandy roads?” 


As a matter of fact the Orient Buckboard is the only motor car in existence which ‘can be 
operated successfully on some of the sandy roads in the West and South, particular reference 
being made to the roads in certain sections of Florida which are considered impassable to motor 
vehicles. The Buckboard, being light in weight, runs on top of the sand instead of plowing 
into it as would be the case with a heavier car. In this respect it has a distinct advantage in 
its 42” tread, for this enables it to run between sand ruts or astride of them instead of being 
compelled to follow directly in these ruts, which are loose and shifting and stall the heavier 


cars and those of wider gauge. 
ARE NOW READY 


1907 BUCKBOARDS ARF NOW ReeRyY 














Buckboard 











MODEL DC-— 8450 


IT DOES THE WORK OF THREE TEAMS 





SPECIFICATIONS FOR DELIVERY-CAR: 























MODEL BR-8400 
MACKINTOSH FOLDING TOP, $25 EXTRA 
SPECIFICATIONS FOR 7 WO-PASSENGER RUNABOUT : 

MOTOR—Single cylinder, 4 H.P., air-cooled. CYLINDER—3 1-4 inch 
bore, 4 1-4 inch stroke. STEERING—Tiller. WHEEL BASE—8o inches. 
TREAD—42 inches WEIGHT—460o0 lIbs., crated, 800 lbs. SPEEDS— 
5 forward, 2 reverse. CLEARANCE—10 inches. TIRES—Single tube, 
26x2 1-2. Double tube tires, $30 extra net. Swinehart solid tires, $35 extra 
net. SPEED—Maximum, 35° minimum, 4 miles per hour. Average, 12 








to 20 miles on ordinary roa 





MOTOR—4 H.P., air-cooled. STEERING—Lever. WHEEL BASE— 
89 inches. TREAD—42 inches. WEIGHT—670 Ibs., crated, 850 Ibs. , 
SPEEDS—5 forward, 2 reverse. CLEARANCE—10 inches. CAPACITY— it 


600 Ibs., including passengers. TIRES—Same as Runabout. CARRYING 


3 miles per hour on ordinary ro2ds. 


cong, #6 ‘mcnaa wice, eux Sek com | 











| Waltham Manufacturing Co., 


WALTHAM, MASS: 


Members Association Licensed Automobile Manufacturer¢ 
7 
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Sportsman’s Car 


Because it’s a car to ride in over all 
roads and at any time and without 
tinkering. Brings your favorite stream 
or hunting ground within easy reach with- 
out the necessity of tiresome railway journeys. 


It’s “sport all the way” with a MAXWELL 









20 H.P. Touring Car, $1,450 


(Plenty of room in tonneau for dogs, guns, etc.) 


10 H.P. Tourabout, $780 
(Baggage room to spare) 


Ask a MAXWELL owner. 
Send for Catalog and Book of Testimony, Dept. 12. 


MAXWELL- BRISCOE MOTOR COMPANY 
Pocantic Street, Tarrytown, N. Y. 


Main Plant and Offices 
Pawtucket, R. I. Tarrytown, N. Y. Chicago, Ill. 


AGENTS IN ALL LARGE CITIES. 
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Nowhere in all automobile construction can there be found a more perfect com- 
bination of excellent features than in the four-cylinder Cadillac Model H for 1907. 

Whatever the point of view—whether it be its smooth and perfectly-balanced 
action, its ease of control, its comfort of riding, its finish and mechanical refine- 
ment, this new model is not excelled by the costliest types of either American or 
foreign manufacture. It is an embodiment of the many tried and true principles 
of the wonderful single-cylinder Cadillac, developed four-fold and perfected to 


the highest degree. 


Greatly increased safety of riding is obtained through the new and exclusive 
double-acting steering gear; a new marine-type governor minimizes vibration 
and fuel consumption by regulating the speed of the engine under all conditions 
—these and many other superior features place the Cadillac in the front rank as a 
serviceable, economical, thoroughly dependable motor car. 

Arrange for a demonstration with your nearest dealer—and let him show you 


why the eyes of the motor world are on this new Cadillac. 30 horse power; 
50 miles an hour; $2,500. Booklet U and dealer's address on request. 


Other Cadillac Models are: Model K, Runabout, $750; Model M, Light, 


Touring Car, $950. 


All prices {. o. b. Detroit and do not include lamps. 


CADILLAC MOTUx CAR COMPANY, Detroit, Mich. — Member A. L. A. M. 














The 
Diezemann 
Shock 
Absorber 


is by far the most practical of 
all absorbers. It is provided 
with a self-lubricating system 
that definitely places it above 
the plane of all other frictional 
devices. It does not require 
regulation when once properly 
adjusted. 


Literature upon application 


DIEZEMANN SHOGK ABSORBER CO. 
1319 Hudson St., Hoboken, W, J. 














There were 11 speed-indi- 
cating devices sufficiently 
® practical to enter the Au- 
, tomobile Club of Great 
Britain and Ireland’s RE- 
LIABILITY Contest. One 
instrument only went 
through the 30 days’ trials 
without adjustment—re- 
sponded to every test for 
accuracy and scored an 


ue absolutely perfect record. 
That instrument was the 


Jones Speedometer 


The Judges in awarding the Club’s GOLD 
MEDAL ruled that the JONES’ was the most reli- 
able speed-indicating device in the world. The 
following shows the ~ 
order of merit: 


JONES 





VULC 
. COWEY REC. 
WARNER AUTO-METER 
Jones 
Speedometer 
Manufactured by 
JOS. W. JONES 
113 West 32d Street 
New York 


NO wre 
MPP EPPS 
1 
m= 
> 
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The CAN 
GhatHEATS 
ITSELF 


For Sportsmen, Hunters, Campers, Etc. 


Cooking with Cold Water 


NO STOVE OR KITCHEN. An entire meal served “piping hot” 
in a few minutes. Just pour a little cold water in the bottom of 
the can and a dainty, appetizing meal is instantly ready with 


The Aetna Self-Heating Can 


DELICIOUS SOUPS, dainty entrees, luscious vegetables, coffee. 


cocoa, tea, everything you want, instantly served hot 








IT’S ALL IN THE CAN—a double can—the inner contains 
the food, as well as purity. The outer contains the heating 
material separately, which creates the heat. 


Ask your grocer to ag 6 or a samy le cz an ¢ of Ae bye py a phone can- 


not supply you en k for 
our booklet, CHOW "TO COOK W ITH COL D Ww ATE Re 


hee SELF-HEATING FOOD oO. 


Dept. X 


74 BROADWAY ow 
New York 





Look for STEVENS on the barrel of the firearm you contemplate 
purchasing. BE SURE THAT IT’S THERE! STEVENS 
RIFLES, SHOTGUNS anp PISTOLS ‘“ make good ”’ for all 


SHOOTERS and are constant and uniform in their excellence. 


Oar Line: 
RIFLES .. from 82.25 to $150.00 
PISTOLS . from $2.50 to 850.00 
SHOTGUNS from 87.50 to 835.00 


Ask your dealer for the STEVENS, and insist on getting them. If you 
are unable to secure STEVENS RIFLES, PISTOLS and SHOTGUNS, 
send catalog price direct to us e 
‘ 2 ~ Beautiful ten-color Litho- 
and we will ship to you, Ex- cmatelt. teen 
press Prepaid, will be forwarded 
for 6cin 


Send 4cin stamps for 140 page catalog stamps. 


describing the entire STEVENS line. Pro- 
fusely illustrated, and contains points on 
Shooting, Ammunition, Etc. 
J. STEVENS ARMS AND TOOL CO. 
400 Oak Street 
CHICOPEE FALLS, MASS., U.S. A. 





